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Abstract 


The Complexity of Religious Transformation 
by 

Beverly C. Johnson-Miller 

If religious education is to liberate and empower people in the deepest and most 
significant ways, we need to develop approaches to education that contribute to human 
transformation in relationship to the contexts in which people live. Empirical examination 
of human transformation within particular contexts can yield necessary insights for 
developing liberative approaches to religious education. The purpose of this study is 
fourfold: (l) to illume complex factors involved in the transformation process, along with 
the complex interplay of these factors; (2) to demonstrate various ways that a person’s 
transformation process is rooted in his or her formation experience; (3) to identify the limits 
of developmental literature in accounting for transformation processes; and (4) to provide 
recommendations for transformative education, based on analysis and interpretation of an 
in-depth empirical study of one person’s experience of transformation in context. 

The dissertation is an attempt to develop a deeper understanding of the religious 
transformation process in order to further the advancement of liberative religious education. 
There are three parts to this study. First, this study presents the issues and developmental 
literature related to the human transformation process. Second, this study examines many 
factors in the transformation process by analyzing and interpreting a biographical study of 
religious transformation. The narrative study focuses on a woman who was bom and 
reared in a devout Mennonite community until early adulthood. The third part of the 
dissertation is a critical dialogue between the empirical study of transformation and Thomas 
Groome’s shared praxis approach to Christian religious education. This third part 
concludes with proposals for transformative education, as they emerge from the dialogue. 
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PART ONE: VISITING THE COMPLEXITY OF RELIGIOUS TRANSFORMATION 

Chapter 1: Introduction 

I am a small person at the dawn of 
a very long journey 
I am very concerned about growth 
because.. 
that is my journey. 

Today I see the world so full of busy people ... 
people doing everything under the sun 
but it all seems 
so very unimportant 

And today I am withdrawing from that world 

to think about that which seems 

vital 

important. 

And in my rendezvous with solitude 

I am thinking that growth is that all important thing 
So I want very much to have some guidelines for my journey .. 

I feel very much alone 

so perhaps the best the 
only way.. 

Is to discover them on my own 

Deborah Kramer, 6/22/75 


During early adulthood, Deborah Kramer left her Mennonite church community and 
way of life. This religious change in Deborah was not an act of youthful rebellion or an 
impulsive decision to live a different life. Deborah had been a devout and plain Mennonite 
girl who fully embraced her religious life. The process of change that Deborah experienced 
in relationship to her religious formation occurred over many years. As a devout 
Mennonite child and adolescent, Deborah was not fully conscious of this process of 
change; throughout her childhood and adolescence, she did not consider the possibility of 
leaving her Mennonite way of life. Deborah deeply enjoyed her life in the church 
community. 

The process of change was slow and often subtle. The factors that contributed to 
change began during Deborah’s childhood and increased in both number and complexity as 
Deborah made a transition into adult life. It was during the early years of adult life that 
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Deborah, at great cost, left her Mennonite world. Deborah’s religious and spiritual journey 
did not end when she left, but her departure involved significant and dramatic shifts in 
Deborah’s worldview and way of life. It was in the midst of these dramatic and significant 
changes that Deborah wrote, “I am a small person at the dawn of a very long journey.” 1 

The focus of this study is “the dawn” of Deborah’s journey. Although the 
transformation process continued as Deborah aged, her movement out of a cohesive, life¬ 
consuming religious world during her young adulthood provides deep insight into the 
complexity of religious transformation. The many factors, and the complex interplay of 
factors, that contributed to Deborah’s religious transformation are identified in this study 
through an examination of Deborah’s religious formation and transformation in context 
from birth through her young adult years. Deborah’s journey is informative because of the 
enormity of her transformation experience, but judgments on the value of the communities 
she left and joined are not the intention of this study. 

Overview of the Project 

This dissertation involves a biographical case study on the religious journey of a 
Mennonite woman. Deborah Kramer, a very devout Mennonite girl, left her close-knit 
community at the age of twenty-one. This was a critical turning point in an on-going 
process of change in Deborah’s relationship to the religious socialization experience of her 
Mennonite community. Deborah Kramer’s story illumines the many complex issues 
involved in religious formation and transformation processes. 

This dissertation examines the dynamics of transformation in close-knit religious 
communities where the socialization processes of formation are pervasive throughout 
community life. There are three parts to the problem addressed. 

First, the dynamics of religious transformation in close-knit communities are often 
misunderstood by people outside these communities. It is often assumed by outsiders that 

1 Deborah Kramer, personal journal, MS, 22 June 1975. 
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oo transformation takes place in these communities, or outsiders underestimate the 
difficulty of change due to their misunderstanding of the complex and enduring nature of 
the formation experiences. 1 

Second, the dynamics of transformation are often misunderstood by people inside 
the close-knit communities. On the one hand, people who fear change may perceive any 
outside influences or minor change as a threat to undermine community ethos. On the other 
hand, people who are in the process of individual change may fear that community 
limitations threaten their own integrity. 2 3 

Third, existing theories of religious transformation have gaps that come from a 
failure to take religious contexts seriously. In particular, developmental theories do not 
explore the complexity of transformation in relationship to the religious formation 
experiences people have within their communities. Much of the literature related to 
religious transformation focuses on the development of faith, as exemplified in the work of 
James Fowler. 4 Within the faith development literature there are various theories regarding 
factors that enable or contribute to the formation and transformation of faith. Most of these 
theories point to one or more aspects of religious transformation, but none of these theories 
explore or explain the complexity of transformation in relationship to religious formation in 


2 For a more complex discussion of this and related issues, see: Nancy Ammerman, Bible 
Believers (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1987); Nancy Ammerman, Congregation and 
Community (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1997); Thomas Bender, Community and Social 
Change in America ( New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1978); Jackson Carroll and Wade Clark 
Roof, eds., Bevond Establishment: Protestant Identity in a Post-Protestant Age (Louisville: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1993); Fred Kniss, Disquiet in f SSSL Cultural Conflict in American 
Mennotute Communities (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1997); R. Laurence Moore, 
Religious Outsiders and the Making of Americans (New York: Oxford University Press, 1986); Susan 
Rose, Keeping Them Out of the Hands of Satan (New York: Routledge, 1988); James P. Wind and James 
W. Lewis, eds., American Congregations 2 vols. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994); R. 
Stephen Warner, New Wine in Old Wineskins (Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1988). 

3 See sources in previous footnote. 

4 James Fowler, Stages of Faith: The Psychology of Human Development and the Quest for 
Meaning CSan Francisco: Harper and Row, 1981), 1-312. 
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communities. 

According to Fowler, faith change is a social and interactional process that is 
directly dependent on cognitive development and related to equilibrium. Fowler identifies 
three broad sources of faith change and states that a “complex interplay of factors” must be 
taken into account in order to understand faith development 3 Fowler does not describe the 
“complex interplay of factors,” however, and he does not give attention to the specific 
ways by which the various factors intersect To do this, one needs to explore change in 
relationship to formative experiences. 

Sharon Parks, in The Critical Years, adds to Fowler’s perspective on the transition 
process in faith development by pointing to the role of imagination, community, and higher 
education in the transformation process. Parks does not describe the complex intersection 
of these forces, however, or provide an in-depth example and description of the 
transformation process. Parks alludes to, but does not fully connect, the relationship 
between transformation and religious formation. Further, she is motivated by different 
purposes regarding the role of the community in the developmental transformation process; 
thus she does not describe the possibility or process of transformation in communities that 
actually discourage transformation beyond the boundaries of the community. 5 6 

Craig Dykstra does discuss the role of congregational worship in moving a 
community beyond its self-destructive patterns. He thus contributes insights regarding the 
potential of congregational worship for moving beyond the self-destructive patterns of 
religious community; on the other hand, he does not look at the possibility that 
congregational worship may facilitate and reinforce self-destructive patterns. Also, Dykstra 
does not describe the role worship plays in transformation processes within those religious 


5 James Fowler, Faithful Change: The Personal and Public Challenges of Postmodern Life 
(Nashville; Abingdon Press, 1996), 9-12,57. 

6 Sharon Parks, The Critical Years: The Young Adult Search for a Faith to Live Bv (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row Publishers, 1986), 106-76. 
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communities that actively discourage transformation beyond the boundaries of the 
community. 7 

From this brief overview, one can see that developmental theorists do engage the 
complex interplay of diverse influences. None of the existing theories, however, explain 
the complexity of transformation however, because none of the theories explores the 
relationship between transformation and religious formation. This dissertation is designed 
to address that gap. The study demonstrates that the complexity of religious transformation 
can best be understood in the context of communal and personal experiences of religious 
formation: thus, the empirical study of religious transformation, in dialogue with 
developmental and education literature, can yield guidelines for transformative education. 

It is necessary to understand religious formation in order to explain the complexity 
of transformation because of the following: (1) formation is the base and root of 
transformation; (2) transformation does not nullify the formation experience, but it 
reshapes, reacts against, or adds a new dimension to it; (3) the forces and factors that form 
one’s religious identity also have a role in later transforming experiences; and (4) and 
formation experience can enable change or provide barriers to change. 

Mary Elizabeth Moore, in Education for Continuity and Change, points to a 
relationship between transformation and religious formation when she states that 
transformation “is rooted in our historical traditions” as well as “in our present social 
situation, and in our vision.” 8 Moore also writes “that we cannot hope for transformation if 
we deny our past or ignore our present situation or future hope.” 9 The possibility and 
reality of transformation are deeply rooted in, and dependent upon, one’s religious 


7 Craig Dykstra, “Formative Power of the Congregation,” Religious Education 82 (1987): 532. 

* Mary Elizabeth Moore, Education for Continuity and Change fNashville: Abingdon Press, 
1983), 21. 

9 Ibid. 
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formation experience. 

Drawing upon this basic insight, the present biographical study of transformation is 
designed to demonstrate the specific ways in which various aspects within the formation 
experience intersect with the transformation process. Insights regarding the various factors 
that influence change are identified, as well as the complex interplay of these factors. The 
insights identified from this empirical examination of transformation will enable religious 
educators to teach in ways that facilitate transformation toward a deeper and more authentic 
religious life. This will not always involve a shift in religious community, as it did for 
Deborah, but will involve transformations of the inner life and transformed engagement 
with the world and one’s closest communities. Mennonites may, thus, experience radical 
transformation and still remain Mennonite. For Deborah, the journey was into a new 
community. This empirical examination of transformation offers an appropriation, 
critique, and reshaping of liberative approaches to religious education, particularly that of 
Thomas Groome. 

Method 

This qualitative study employs a two-part method: (I) telling, and interpreting a 
story of transformation; and (2) projecting a vision for transformative education. 

The first part, the story of transformation, includes three movements. The first 
movement includes a detailed description of one individual’s journey of religious formation 
and transformation in context The religious journey of Deborah Kramer, a Mennonite 
woman, is described in context The description includes both the personal and communal 
dimensions of Deborah Kramer’s religious transformation, in relationship to her religious 
formation experiences. The method employed is a critical case study in biographical form. 
The second movement is interpretation, which involves identification of themes related to 
formation and transformation, and examination of the relationship between the formative 
and transformative influences. This interpretative dimension of the story serves to illumine 
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the shape and complexity of religious transformation. The third movement, which is also 
interpretative, includes a dialogue between the developmental literature and the descriptive 
and analytical dimensions of the story. This dialogue with the literature provides an 
interpretation of the story and a critique of the literature. 

The second part of the methodology yields a vision for transformative education, 
which emerges from three distinct methodological moves. The first move is an 
interpretative description of Deborah’s story, with implications for transformative 
education. The second move is a dialogue between the theoretical constructs drawn from 
her story and the specific educational approach of Thomas Groome. This discussion serves 
as an appropriation, critique and reconstruction of Thomas Groome’s shared praxis 
approach. 10 The third move is to recommend directions for transformative education. The 
study concludes with a vision for the future practice of liberative religious education. 

Research Process 

The method employed in researching the story of transformation began twenty-four 
years ago when I, the author of this study, met Deborah Kramer at Christ For The Nations 
Institute, in Dallas, Texas. Deborah had just left her Mennonite life, and was placed in my 
dorm room. Her dress and hair looked a little out of the ordinary for young adults of 19 to 
25, and she had no luggage to speak of, only a few items of clothing, a pressure cooker, a 
Bible, a guitar, and her journal. Questions raced through my mind when I learned, upon 
meeting, that Deborah had a Mennonite background. I wondered, how she came to the 
Institute, and why wasn’t she wearing her covering. Deborah said very little, but I soon 
learned that she had made some significant changes in her religious life; I was deeply 
curious about those changes. 


10 Thouas Groome, Christian Relig ious Education: Sharing Our Storv and Vision (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row Publishers, I960); Thomas Groome, Sharing Faith: A Comprehensive 
Approach to Religious Education and Pastoral Ministry: The Wav of Shared Praxis (San Francisco: 
HarperSan Francisco, 1991). 
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As our friendship developed and Deborah occasionally told stories from her former 
way of life, I determined that someday we would visit her community together. In July of 
1998, in an effort to satisfy my curious soul and gather the story for my dissertation, 
Deborah and I met in the Chicago airport and traveled to her former Mennonite community 
in North Carolina. Deborah had not returned since leaving the Mennonites. 

With prearrangements and permissions, and with research and personal agenda, 
Deborah and I made this journey. In North Carolina, we stayed in the home of Deborah’s 
closest friend of her childhood and adolescence. “Rachael” (fictitious name), her husband 
and eight children, remain active members of the Mennonite church community. Through 
the stay in Rachael’s home, I was able to observe certain aspects of family life, and the 
general lifestyle of the church community. I had one lengthy interview with Rachael and 
some casual conversations with two of her teenage children." 

Deborah guided me through a tour of the church community, and the local 
community surrounding the church. Both provided some valuable perspective on the rural, 
isolated, and unencumbered way of life shared by the church members. The rural and 
isolated location, the simple lifestyle, and clearly defined church standards are today very 
much like they were in the 1960s and 1970s. (Two differences were noted by Deborah 
during our stay. The economic level of the chuich members seemed to be higher than in 
the past, and some rules had changed to be more restrictive). 

We attended the mid-week church service where I had the privilege of meeting 
several church members, and experiencing the worship, teaching, and singing. The 
morning following the church service we had breakfast with Deborah’s former mentor, 
“Sarah” (fictitious name), and family, followed by an interview which turned into several 


11 This study was guided by two works. Robert Atkinson, The Life Storv Interview, Qualitative 
Research Methods, no. 44 (Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1996); Ruthellen Josselson and 
Amia Liebiich, eds.. The Narrative Study of Lives (Newburv Park, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1993). 
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hours of conversation with Sarah and her daughter. Sarah also furnished several published 
documents related to the community history, church doctrines, and standards. 

We had a lengthy conversation and meal at the home of Deborah’s aunt and uncle, 
who moved to the North Carolina community at the time Deborah and her family moved to 
Delaware. Uncle “Melvin” (fictitious name), an ordained minister, discussed many of the 
church teachings, doctrines, and way of life; he also provided several related printed 
documents. A small library in the nearby town of Bellhaven furnished some published 
documents on the history of the county, including a history of the Hope Mennonite 
Church. Along with several casual interactions with church members and community 
neighbors, I recorded many hours of conversation with Deborah. 

From North Carolina we traveled to Deep Creek, Virginia where Deborah was bora 
and lived until the recolonization at the age of ten. We toured the rural community, 
including homes, the school houses, the church, the cemetery, and the small grocery store. 
The Deep Creek Mennonite church is now closed and many of the former members have 
left the area. We also visited with the minister of the nearby ML Pleasant Mennonite 
church. 

From Deep Creek, we drove to Greenwood, Delaware, the community Deborah 
had joined at the age of eighteen. In Delaware I toured the community, attended the Laws 
Mennonite church services, and spent many hours interviewing Edna Kramer, Deborah’s 
mother. Edna told many stories of family history and spoke freely about her relationship 
with Deborah. At the church services I experienced the Sunday School instruction, 
worship patterns, preaching, and singing. One married couple from Laws congregation 
provided a church tour, literature, and an interview on the history and life of the 
congregation. Also during this stay in Delaware, I had conversation with several of 
Deborah’s relatives (aunts, uncles, and cousins). 
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The Goshen Historical Library provided numerous documents related to the history 
of the Virginia Conference and the Deep Creek Mennonite church. The Eastern Mennonite 
University historian, Harold Huber, furnished several documents including his own book, 
Through Eves of Faith, on the history of the Greenwood Mennonite community. Church 
hymnals, as well as numerous pamphlets on church doctrine were obtained through the 
non-conference Rod and Staff Publishers. Some of the other documents consulted 
included catalogs, student handbooks, histories, yearbooks, and class notes from both 
Rosedale Bible Institute and Christ for the Nations Institute. 

Numerous phone interviews were conducted with family members including 
Deborah’s mother, Aunt LaVina, and three of Deborah’s four siblings, Ruth, Marlyn, and 
Lois. (Due to a series of brain surgeries and related illness, Deborah’s sister Esther was 
not interviewed.) I also spoke with church members who participated with Eli Kramer in 
the birth of the non-conference movement, and had many lengthy phone conversations with 
Sarah. Mary Zook Miller provided her unpublished biography of Eli Kramer. Aunt 
LaVina furnished notes of Eli Kramer’s sermons, and Sarah located a tape recording of Eli 
Kramer preaching. Deborah’s mother, Aunt LaVina, and sister Ruth provided various 
documents on family history such as records of genealogy, unpublished stories, and 
personal written reflections. 

Twenty years of community columns, published in The Budget an Amish 
Newspaper, were gathered and summarized from the newspapers and microfiche made 
available through the Goshen College Historical Library. These columns were published 
on a weekly basis and were written by church community members about the daily 
occurrences in the community. The columns included detailed information on the activities 
and events in the life of the church and church members. 

Along with a devotional book of spiritual reflections titled ’’Inspirations,” Deborah 
as a young adult had written an unpublished fictional work. Dear Amv. based on her life as 
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a child in Mennonite communities. Both of these personal reflections supplied valuable 
perspective on the events and changes in her life. 

Deborah’s personal journals were a rich and critical resource on her religious 
journey. Two very brief journals were written between the age of eight and eleven, and 
thirteen journals, with extensive personal reflections, were written from the age of fifteen; 
these were thoroughly reviewed. In her journals, Deborah recorded her goals, ideals, 
prayers, letters to friends and family members, and descriptions of the issues, challenges, 
new concepts, and events in her daily life. These journals provided deep insight into the 
events, struggles, changes, and relationships involved in her religious transformation. 
These personal journals had not been read by anyone other than Deborah prior to this 
study. 

The story, which is written in three sections, childhood, adolescence, and young 
adulthood has been carefully reviewed. Deborah worked many hours during a five-day 
period in my home revising the first section, and the other two sections were revised 
through numerous hours of long-distance telephone calls. 

The organization of the story according to the three life periods of childhood, 
adolescence, and adulthood serve at least three purposes in this study. In addition to 
providing a chronological order, the three life periods correspond closely with the three 
geographical locations in which Deborah lived. The three life periods also correspond with 
the life periods as they are commonly addressed in the developmental literature, and they 
illumine the progression of events and dynamics involved in Deborah’s religious formation 
and transformation experience. 12 

In preparation for the interpretation, many formative and transformative factors in 
Deborah’s story of transformation were organized according to several overlapping 

11 There was no concept of adolescence in Deborah’s community. Persons in their teen years were 
considered “young people.” In this study I chose the term adolescence to avoid confusion with her “young 
adult” years. 
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categories that emerged from the story. The interpretation of Deborah’s story during 
childhood focuses on the major categories and themes embedded in her religious formation. 
From this, analysis could be made of factors embedded in her childhood formation that 
later contributed to her transformation. The interpretation of Deborah’s adolescence also 
focuses on the major categories of her community context with specific attention given to 
factors that contributed to change and movement toward change. 

The interpretation of Deborah’s childhood and adolescence focuses on the major 
themes and elements of her religious formation with attention given to the factors and 
forces that contributed to change. The interpretation of her young adult years focuses on 
changes and movement toward change as they relate to the major themes in Deborah’s 
religious formation. The themes identified are discussed with reference to developmental 
literature. This third section of interpretation also includes a discussion of the complexity 
of religious transformation according to three categories: (1) the relationship between 
formation and transformation; (2) changes and the significance of change; and (3) 
contributing factors to the process of change. The final chapter puts forth a vision for 
transformative education based on the insights embedded in Deborah’s story of 
transformation. 

The research method was necessarily flexible and lent itself to dramatic moments 
which were powerful for me as well as the participants. The church service in North 
Carolina was a fascinating experience. The beauty of the congregational a cappella singing 
in four-part harmony was indescribable. Along with singing, the service included prayer 
groups, Bible reading, congregational prayer, and some Bible instruction with discussion. 
The men and women sat separately, a man led the singing, two men led the teaching and 
discussion, and only the men spoke during the discussion. After the service we were 
greeted by several women who were friendly, relaxed, and cheerful. I watched from a 
distance as Deborah and Sarah embraced and wept together. 
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The interview in the home of Sarah, Deborah’s beloved mentor, was yet another 
emotional and insightful encounter. Sarah and Deborah discussed memories, told stories, 
and cried frequently during the meeting. At one point, Deborah knelt down by Sarah and 
said through tears, ’That I should live my life in such a way that I would be separated from 
you was no small matter.” Everyone wept. 

Importance of the Project 

This study illumines both the texture of a religious community, and the dynamics of 
formation within the community. The complex interplay of factors involved in 
transformational processes is illumined in relation to the formative experience that takes 
place in a close-knit community context 

This study contributes to advance religious education practices, particularly those 
intended to liberate and empower people in the deepest and most significant ways. This 
study offers recommendations for education that facilitates both continuity and change in 
individuals as they relate with their religious communities. 

Definitions of Terms 

Five terms are central to the purpose of this study. These terms are defined here in 
order to focus and clarify to the study and illumine the dynamics of Deborah’s narrative and 
the developmental literature. 

Iraatf<Mti9n 

Transformation is a change in the forms or structures of one’s religious being. It is 
a conversion that one experiences within one’s tradition, or in relationship to it. The term 
transformation is used in this study in relationship to transformation that is religious in 
nature. The role of developmental growth in the process of transformation is identified and 
discussed, but developmental growth is viewed as a contributing dimension to religious 
transformation, not identical with religious transformation. 
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Religious transformation involves a change or a complex series of changes that 
enable movement from one state of being to another; this may require movement from one 
religious tradition to another or a new way of relating, or being within, one particular 
tradition . 13 The various views of transformation “presuppose that a single form or shape 
can change inalterably into a new, idendfiably different being” which “may be even more 
nuanced or perplexing” and involve “the adaptation of one group to another group, which 
shifts its formal identity but perhaps does not shift its indigenous or autochthonous self- 
expression .” 14 Lawrence points out that Taoists “believe in the power of internal 
transformation” as “a rigorous, persistent opening from within to the creative potential of a 
divine source .” 13 

What changes in transformation? Mary Elizabeth Moore writes that “transformation 

is a changing of persons and culture, a conversion. Transformation is a reforming of 

persons, of societies, and of the historical tradition itself. It is rooted in our historical 

traditions, in the dynamics of our present social situation, and in our vision .” 16 She adds: 

Change is the opposite of continuity in that it is a transformation, conversion, or 
reversal that breaks into the connectedness in some way. Change is an action of 
making something different or of becoming different It includes deviation from 
normative patterns of beliefs, practices, values, and stories . 17 

Transformation involves change within persons in relationship to their religious tradition. 

Formation 

Formation is an initial act of shaping, giving form, and bringing into existence. 
Religious formation involves a process of leading one into a particular form of existence or 
way of life that is informed by beliefs and confessions, systems of symbols and rules, and 


13 Bruce Lawrence, ‘Transformation,” in Critical Terms for Religious Studies, ed. Mark C. Taylor 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1998), 334-35. 

14 Ibid., 337. 

13 Ibid., 346. 

16 Moore, Education for Continuity and Change. 21. 


17 


Ibid., 22. 
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worship practices and religious rites. Formation involves intentional processes by which 
groups initiate new members into their shared views and way of life. The formation 
process may be implemented through clearly defined and structured steps of initiation 
and/or participation in the ordinary life of the group. 

Formation practices and processes serve purposes of conserving traditions, 
maintaining group and tradition-related identities, and aligning individual faith and character 
with expectations, boundaries, and vision of the group. Formation processes lead persons 
toward establishing an identity within the group, and in relationship to the tradition. 

For John Westerhoff, the components of the formational process include 
participation in the community’s rite, the environment, interrelational experiences, and 
organization . 18 Westerhoff also points out that “formation emphasizes process over 
content.” and reminds us that “the way we learn is what we learn. Formation also focuses 
its attention on the community and its life rather than that of an individual.” 

Tradition 

Tradition is the movement of beliefs, customs, rites, and/or doctrines established in 
the past, and carried in the present and future from or within a group or individual to 
another. The movement involves delivery of, handing over, or passing down from one 
point in time to another. In a religious context, tradition would involve the delivery of 
shared rites, doctrines, and practices from one generation to another in a communal or 
community oriented context 

Tradition, according to Mary Elizabeth Moore, “is a handing over, or passing 
down, of the good news. It is initiated by God’s gifts that are passed on through the 
community’s beliefs, practices, values, and stories. These traditions are characteristically 
communicated at first by oral transmission through the community’s life. They generally 


18 John Westerhoff, “Formation, Education, Instruction,” Religious Education 82 (1987): 590. 
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provide norms that are rooted in the past and that guide the Christian community in the 
present ” 19 Tradition, according to Moore, “embodies both continuity and change.” 
Religious 

Religious means participation in a way of life in which individuals within social 
groups engage in beliefs and confessions, systems of symbols and rules, worship practices 
and religious rites with shared consciousness in a quest for the realization of ultimate 
concerns which may include a focus on transcendent ends in a communal or community 
oriented context 

John Westerhoff adds to this definition the understanding of religious as a way of 
life in which persons within a social group attend to ultimate concerns through engagement 
of beliefs and confessions, systems of symbols, and various worship practices. These 
interactions in relationship to ultimate concerns reflect perceptions that give definition to a 
particular world view . 20 

Slater points out that religious thought is distinct from dogma, and religious 
thinking helps persons live out their religious lives with the whole self. Slater further adds 
that religion as a way of life is both individual and communal, and the structures of 
religious thinking in the context of community are subject in a reciprocal manner to 
interpretation through the structures of individual faith . 21 Also, religious perception is 
reflected in symbols that lead to alignment of individual and community way of life with 
ultimate concerns . 22 


19 Moore, Education for Continuity and Change. 23. 

20 John H. Westerhoff, “Fashioning Christians in Our Day,” in Schooling Christians: “Holy 
Experiments" in American Education, eds. Stanley Hauerwas and John H. Westerhoff. (Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans, 1992), 269. 

21 Peter Slater, The Dynamics of Religion: Meaning and Change in Religious Traditions (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, 1978), 6. 

“Ibid., 27. 
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Faith 

Faith is defined in this study according to the faith development theories of James 
Fowler. Faith is an activity of knowing and interpreting experience by which persons 
make meaning of their lives for bringing purpose and priorities to one's existence. Faith is 
evolving, existential and relative. Faith is active, and always has a relational component, a 
trust in or loyalty to someone or something else . 33 

For Fowler, knowing arises out of the activity of the knower. This is the activity of 
faith, a verb. It is not the contents of one’s interpretive framework, it is the activity of 
constructing ultimate frameworks of reality. Fowler describes human faith. Faith has to 
do with a comprehensive framework of meaning. Faith arises out of natural and inherent 
processes. 

According to Fowler’s theory, faith has both an outer and inner structure. Fowler’s 
research focuses on understanding the form of the inner structure of faith-knowing, yet 
faith always has a social or an interpersonal dimension . 34 Fowler’s definition of faith as 
knowing and construing involves looking at patterned processes rather than knowledge and 
values. According to Fowler, this means looking at the inner structure of faith. 

Fowler likens faith to the development of selfhood because faith “involves the 
formation of an evolving sense of relatedness to other persons.” Faith is a “dynamic 
evolving pattern of ways our souls find and make meaning for our lives .” 35 

Sharon Parks writes, in The Critical Years, that faith must be distinguished from 
the dominant contemporary use of the word belief. Parks says that “ faith i s not simply a 
set of beliefs that religious people have; it is something that all human beings do .” 36 Parks 


23 James Fowler, “Stages in Faith: The Structural-Developmental Approach," in Values and Moral 
Development ed. Thomas C. Hennessy (New York: Paulist Press, 1976), 4,174-75. 

24 Ibid., 175. 

25 Fowler, Faithful Change. 20-21. 

“Parks. The Critical Years. 12. 
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describes faith as a meaning-making activity of seeking pattern, order, form, and 
significance. To be human, according to Parks, is to want to make sense out of things; in 
the activity of finding and being found by meaning that persons come to recognize their 
participation in the life of faith. Parks associates the word faith with the composing and 
being composed by meaning. 

While describing faith. Parks points out that persons experience repeated loss of 
their cherished patterns of meaning as they discover their insufficiency. Faith is a 
patterning and repatterning activity of meaning-making which occurs in all aspects of 
human life. Parks states that “the mind does not passively receive the world, but rather 
acts upon every object and every experience to compose it Every act of perception is an 
ordering activity.” 27 

Fowler distinguishes between faith and religion. Fowler defines faith as a universal 
human concern. Fowler says that “prior to our being religious or irreligious, before we 
come to think of ourselves as Catholics, Protestants, Jews, or Muslims, we are already 
engaged with issues of faith.” 28 Fowler distinguishes between religion and faith when he 
refers to religion as a “cumulative tradition composed from the myriad beliefs and practices 
that have expressed and formed the faith of persons in the past and present” 29 

Faith, according to Fowler, is more personal than religion because faith is “the 
person’s or group’s way of responding to transcendent value and power as perceived and 
grasped through the forms of the cumulative tradition.” 30 Faith and religion are reciprocal. 
Both faith and religion are dynamic, and both grow by interacting with each other. 

Fowler writes that faith needs to be distinguished from religious faith and 
understood in a more generic sense because many persons in the modem period have 


27 Ibid., 15. 

* Fowler, §flggs.of fallll, 5. 

19 Fowler, flgPgS, 56. 

30 Fowler, Stages of Faith. 9. 
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separated themselves from religious faith. Fowler embraces the view of Wilford Cantwell 
Smith, that faith is intended to be religious. 31 Fowler provides a definition of faith that 
includes religion. He writes: 

Faith understood in this more inclusive sense, may be characterized as an integral, 
centering process, underlying the formation of beliefs, values, and meanings, that 
(1) gives coherence and directions to person's lives, (2) links them in shared trusts 
and loyalties with others, (3) grounds their personal stances and communal loyalties 
in a sense of relatedness to a larger frame of reference, and (4) enables them to face 
and deal with the limit conditions of human life, relying upon that which has the 
quality of ultimacy in their lives. 32 

Christian faith for Fowler is a particular manifestation of this universal faith 
activity. The structures and not the contents are universal. Faith for Fowler is also 
developmental, the structures develop in a sequential, hierarchical, and invariant manner. 

William J. Hague, in New Perspectives on Religious and Moral Development 
describes religion as a partner and a guide to faith because religion gives perspective to life 
by informing on what is worthy of our ultimate concern. Hague refers to religion as 
consciousness that gives perspective to individuals and communities, and this religious 
consciousness reveals what is of ultimate concern. 33 


3 ‘ Ibid 

32 Fowler, Faiftfrl glfflgg, 56. 

33 William J. Hague, New Perspectives on Relig ious and Moral Development (Alberta: University 
of Alberta Printing Services, 1986), 35. 
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Chapter 2: Review of Literature 

The purpose of this chapter is to review developmental literature as it relates to the 
process of religious transformation. These theories are not the major subject of this study, 
but insights from these theories interweave with the biographical study of religious 
transformation. The focus of the interpretation is thus on Deborah’s biography, and 
connections are made with developmental theory as a conversation partner, especiallyt 
when they fit the major themes evoked from the story. The purpose of the conversation 
with the developmental literature is to discern major insights regarding religious 
transformation. The conversation illumines some of the contributions and limitations of 
these theories in identifying the dynamics of transformation. 

Developmental Theories and Interactions 
The literature reviewed in this section provides an examination of the relationship 
between cognition and religious practice from a structural developmental perspective. The 
literature selected identifies the relationship between faith and religion and includes a 
description of the process of growth in the developing personality based on the cognitive, 
moral, and faith development theories of Jean Piaget, Lawrence Kohlberg, and James 
Fowler respectively. The description includes the role of cognitive equilibration/ 
disequilibration in the formation and transformation of faith, and a discussion of the 
relationship between the developmental theories. These are important because they illumine 
the significance of developmental theory for understanding religious transformation. 

The Cognitive Developm ental Theories of Jean Piaget 

The epistemologist Jean Piaget developed a system for conceptualizing cognitive 
development. Based on his understanding of biology, Piaget believed that mental activity 
is subject to the same laws as biological activity; intellectual development could therefore be 
conceptualized in much the same way as biological development Piaget saw intellectual 
activity as inseparable from the total functioning of the organism, and therefore a special 
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form of biological activity. According to Piaget, intellectual and biological activity are both 
part of the overall process by which an organism adapts to the environment and organizes 
experience.' Piaget’s ideas on process of assimilation and accommodation involved in the 
changing of schemata will be explored for insights regarding religious formation and 
transformation. 

Piaget believed that the mind has structures similar to the body, and referred to 
those structures of the mind as schemata. The schemata are the cognitive/mental structures 
by which individuals intellectually adapt to and organize the environment The schemata 
are structures that adapt and change with mental development According to Piaget, 
schemata develop as the child develops, and schemata gradually become more generalized 
and more differentiated. The schemata never stop changing. Infants learn to differentiate 
shortly after birth. At this time schemata are reflexive rather than mental. For example a 
hungry infant will accept milk-producing stimuli and reject non-milk-producing stimuli. 
The schemata of a child becomes more differentiated as the child develops, forming a 
network that continually grows more complex. 

The development of schemata occurs through adaptation and organization. 
Schemata form the internal structure which gives shape to behavior. Each schema is 
coordinated with all the other schemata. Together they constitute “a totality with 
differentiated parts.” 2 

The interactions between a person and the rest of reality are dependent on one’s 
psychological structure which enables and shapes the interaction. Knowledge arises from 
the interaction and manifests itself in one’s behavior. One’s psychological structure shapes 
the interaction between the person reality. Assimilation and accommodation are the 
complementary cognitive processes by which the schemata change. These processes are 

1 Barry J. Wadsworth, Piaget’s Theory of Cognitive and Affective Development. 3rd ed. (New 
York: Longman, 1984), 9-19. 

1 Ibid., 13. 
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particularly important to the present study; they offer an explanation of the dynamics of 
change. 

Assimilation is the process by which reality is modified as its data are incorporated 
into the present psychological structure of the subject. In other words, through 
assimilation, a person integrates new perceptual, motor, or conceptual matter into existing 
schemata or patterns of behavior. Through the cognitive process of assimilation, a child 
comes to know reality in his or her own way. 3 As assimilation occurs continuously, a 
person processes an increasing number of stimuli. Assimilation does not bring about a 
change of schemata, but does impact the growth of the schemata. By assimilation a 
person’s structure incorporates and changes reality. By accommodation a person’s 
structure is modified in response to reality. It is through accommodation that the schemata 
changes. The process of adaptation in mental growth is also at work in the process of 
religious formation and transformation, as growth in faith and morality parallel the 
development of the personality. 

When a person is unable to assimilate new stimulus into the existing schemata, a 
person can do one of two things, create a new schema, or modify an existing schema. 

Both activities are forms of accommodation because both activities result in a change in, or 
development in schemata. Schemata develop with experience over time and reflect the 
child’s current level of understanding and knowledge of the world. 4 

Schemata are constructed by a person, and are not accurate copies of reality. 
Through assimilation and accommodation of experience over time, the schemata more 


3 Barbel Inhelder and Jean Piaget, The Growth o f Logical Thinking from Childhoodtp 
Adolescence: An Essay on the Construction of Formal Operational Structures, trans. Anne Parsons and 
Stanley Milgram (New York: Basic Books, 19S8), 5. 

4 Ibid., 6-7. 
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closely approach reality in appearance. Through the twin activities of assimilation and 
accommodation, a person is enabled to adapt to the reality. From the interaction of 
assimilation and accommodation, a person adapts to the environment, maintaining 
equilibrium. 9 

Piaget refers to the balance between assimilation and accommodation as 
equilibrium. Equilibrium is a state of balance between assimilation and accommodation, 
but disequilibrium is a state of imbalance between assimilation and accommodation. 
Equilibration is the process of moving from disequilibrium to equilibrium. The process of 
equilibration is self-regulatory, and allows external experience to be incorporated into 
internal structures (schemata). 

Piaget names equilibration as the fourth factor that effects cognitive development 
Equilibration serves to integrate the other three factors, maturation, experience, and social 
transmission. No factor by itself can account for mental development. Ginsburg and 
Opper refer to the equilibration process as the “backbone of mental growth,” and describe 
equilibration in the Piagetian sense as the child’s self-regulatory processes which is 
necessary for attaining higher levels of equilibrium throughout development. 5 6 

The concept of equilibration, which Piaget borrowed from physics and biology, 
means a state of harmony between two or more elements that were previously in a state of 
disequilibration. 7 For Piaget, equilibrium is an active process of bringing balance or 
harmony, a process of actively structuring experience in order to make sense of the world. 
Cognitive systems do not rest but interact with the environment on a continual basis. 

Piaget distinguishes cognitive equilibrium from physical (physics) equilibrium. 
Intellectual development involves both stability and change, and physical equilibrium 


5 Ibid., ix. 

6 Herbert Ginsburg and Sylvia Opper, Piaget'sTheorvof Intellectual Development An 
Introduction (Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice Hall, 1969), 221. 

7 Ibid., 222. 
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involves stability of the system without change. The process of cognitive equilibrium is 
dynamic. It always and continuously involves active construction toward better 
equilibrium. Cognitive development involves a succession of “alternating equilibria and 
disequilibria” in which “each successive level of equilibrium reaches a better form of 
knowledge through addition and reorganization of cognitive elements.” 8 The changes bring 
new understandings and enable new disequiibrium due to new questions, problems, and 
imbalances. 

Developmental growth does not automatically occur but requires significant 
experiences which promote the shift from a lower stage to a next higher stage of 
development Without significant experiences at critical times, a person’s psychological 
growth may prematurely stabilize at some stage that is below one’s developmental 
potential. Growth is dependent on the educational experiences of the individual. 9 

From a Piagetian perspective, intellectual (or cognitive) development 
involves the growth of intellectual structures, and is viewed as process of construction. 10 
Intellectual development occurs through the “interaction of maturation, experience, social 
interaction, and equilibration.” 11 
Tbe_Moral_Development Theories of Lawrence Kohlberg 

Based on the cognitive-structural work of Piaget, Lawrence Kohlberg identified and 
defined three levels and six stages of moral reasoning. At the first level, the 
preconventional, Kohlberg identifies two stages. At stage one, the “obedience-punishment 
orientation,” the criterion for deciding right or wrong is the avoidance of punishment. At 
stage two, the “personal interest orientation,” moral decisions are based on the satisfaction 
of personal needs. The two stages of the following conventional level include the “good 

•ibid. 

9 Norman A. Sprinthall and Ralph L. Mosher. Value Development...As the Aim of Education 
(Schenectady, N.Y.: Character Research Press, 1978), 3. 

10 Wadsworth, 184. 

“Ibid. 
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boy-nice girl orientation” stage three, and the “authority and social-order-maintaining 
orientation,” stage four. At stage three moral decision making is based on a desire to gain 
the approval of others through conformity. At stage four, right or wrong is based on a 
desire to further the good of the society or community. The stages of moral reasoning 
identified by Kohlberg illumine some of the dynamics involved in the transformation 
process. 12 

The Faith Development Theories of James Fowler 

According to James Fowler all people have faith, all people have the need to make 
sense out of life. Faith for Fowler is evolving, existential and relative. Faith is active, and 
always has a relational component, a trust in or loyalty to someone or something else. The 
development of human faith is a universal phenomena according to Fowler. 13 

Based on the structural-developmental theories of Jean Piaget and Lawrence 
Kohlberg, James Fowler identifies faith as a universal aspect of the human personality that 
develops naturally. Fowler predicts that everyone’s faith will emerge through the same 
stages in the same order. Although the content of faith will differ and change, the structure 
will always be according to the same six stage pattern. 

According to Fowler’s theory, faith has both an outer and inner structure. Fowler’s 
research focuses on understanding the form of the inner structure of faith-knowing, yet 
faith always has a social or an interpersonal dimension. 14 Fowler’s definition of faith as 
knowing and construing involves looking at patterned processes rather than knowledge and 
values. This means looking at the inner structure of faith. 

Fowler was strongly influenced by the moral reasoning theories of Kohlberg. 
Kohlberg makes a sharp distinction between moral content (what one believes to be wrong 


u Lawrence Kohlberg, The Psychology of Moral Development, vol. 2 of Essays on Moral 
Development (San Francisco: Harper and Row Publishers, 1984), 7-169. 

° Fowler, “Stages in Faith,” 174-75. 
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or right) and moral structure (why one believes something to be right or wrong). The 
focus of Kohlberg’s moral development is not primarily on the content and outcomes of 
moral decisions, but on the forms or structures of thinking. In a similar way, Fowler 
attempts to describe the structure of faith without describing the content. 

Fowler says that the faith stages do not describe a normative spiritual path within a 
particular tradition. Rather, the stages have as their focus “a developmental sequence of 
systems of structurally integrated operations of thought and feeling.” 13 Fowler also states 
that “a given faith stage, as exemplified in a person or group, is the structural consequence 
of their exposure to the systems of belief and practice available in their environment as 
these intersect with the events and circumstances of their lives.” 16 

Although Fowler’s theory embraces the broad epistemological emphasis in the 
structural-developmental theories of Piaget and Kohlberg as well as the focus on the 
structuring of knowing as it gives form to the contents of knowing, Fowler states that the 
“stages of faith deal with different domains of knowing than either the cognitive stages of 
Piaget or the moral stages of Kohlberg.” 17 According to Fowler, the faith stages “arise out 
of integration of modes of knowing and valuing that Piagetian and Kohlbergian stage 
theories have intended to avoid. Faith stages are not identical with and cannot be reduced 
either to cognitive or moral stages or to some mixture of the two.” 18 

Growth in faith is similar to the cognitive and moral growth described by Piaget and 
Kohlberg. Growth in faith, according to Fowler, also involves the constructing of new 
modes of knowing and acting that results from the interaction of the subject and the 
environment Like cognitive and moral development faith development according to 
Fowler results from 


15 Ibid., 204. 

16 Ibid., 204-05 

17 James Fowler, Stages of Faith: The Psychology of Human Development and the Quest for 
Meaning (San Francisco: Harper and Row Publishers, 1981), 99. 
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efforts to restore balance between subject and environment when some factor of 
maturation or of environmental change has disturbed a previous equilibrium. 
Growth and development in faith also result from life crises, challenges and the 
kinds of disruptions that theologians call revelation. Each of these brings 
disequilibrium and requires changes in our ways of seeing and being in faith. 19 

Each stage makes for “qualitative increases in intimacy with self-others-world,” and 
represents a broadening of vision and valuing, “correlated with a parallel increase in the 
certainty and depth of selfhood.” 20 The movement from one faith stage to another is often 
painful and protracted. The stage transition may require “relinquishment and 
reconstruction,” and a new stage emerges when a person becomes consciously aware of the 
limitations of the present stage and while affirming the truth in it, moves beyond its 
limits. 21 Stages have their proper time for ascendancy, and arrests can occur at any of the 
stages. Fowler says that the task at a given stage is “the realization and integration of the 
strengths and graces of that stage rather than rushing on to the next stage.” 23 

In light of this work, one might expect Deborah’s story to follow the process and 
stages of structural development There is a certain degree of predictability to a structural 
faith stage change because readiness for structural stage change is in part a function of 
biological maturation and psychosocial cognitive and moral development Structural 
change involves a qualitative transformation in the ways faith appropriates the contents of 
religious or ideological traditions. 23 
The Relationship Between the Develop mental Theories 

If as Piaget claims, the intellectual development is inseparable from the total 


19 Ibid., 100-01. 
“Ibid., 274. 
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functioning of an organism, then the process of intellectual development would work hand- 
in-hand with a person’s patterning and repatterning of meaning. This patterning and 
repatterning is thus connected to the process by which an organism adapts to the 
environment and organizes experience. 

Even though the stages of faith, as described by Fowler, deal with different foci of 
knowing and valuing than the cognitive stages of Piaget, Fowler describes the stages as the 
“developmental sequence of systems of structurally integrated operations of thought and 
feeling.” 24 Growth in faith, according to Fowler, is similar to cognitive and moral 
development. Just as constructing new modes of knowing and acting results from the 
interaction of the subject and the environment, faith development is the result of efforts to 
restore balance between the subject and the environment when some factor of maturation or 
environmental change has disturbed a previous equilibrium. 

The same process of equilibration that impacts the development of cognitive 
structures, facilitates the developmental patterning and repatteming process of meaning¬ 
making. Since faith development results from efforts to restore balance between the subject 
and the environment due to a disturbance of equilibrium, then the process of adaptation, 
described in terms of assimilation and accommodation, is at work in the development of 
faith. Transition from one faith stage to another represents alterations in the structures of 
one’s knowing and valuing. 

The process of faith stage transition involves disequilibration in which one feels 
“as if everything nailed down is coming loose.” Because of a new comprehensiveness in 
one’s knowing and valuing, one’s previous knowledge and values, and ways of justifying 
their actions, are changed. A person’s sense of meaning in life is at stake in faith stage 
transitions. 


24 Fowler, “Stages in Faith,” 204. 
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According to Piaget’s theory, maintaining equilibrium requires a constant self¬ 
regulating activity. 25 Also, the interaction between the person and the environment, 
involving the process of assimilation and accommodation, is always dialectical. 26 The 
dialectical nature of development is also described by David Elkind. Eikind states that the 
“transition from one form of egocentrism to another takes place in a dialectic fashion such 
that the mental structures which free the child from a lower form of egocentrism are the 
same structures which ensnare him in a higher form of egocentrism.” 27 It is the constant 
and dialectical activity of seeking equilibrium that facilitates ongoing development 

Thomas Groome describes the dialectical relationship from a Hegelian perspective 
as having three united but discernibly different moments. The first moment is affirming, 
giving assent, and accepting. The second moment is refusing, rejection, and denial. The 
third moment is moving beyond, incorporating the first two movements into a higher 
synthesis. Groome says, “to name the relationship between a person and the social 
environment as dialectical means that the person accepts and affirms some of the social 
influence and refuses and rejects some and from this comes a movement beyond those two 
moments, for both the person and social reality.” 28 Developmental theories identify the 
structural characteristics, patterns, and processes that enabled Deborah’s religious 
transformation. 

Developmental Processes: Cognition an d Religious Practice 
Several theorists, building on the cognitive developmental theories of Jean Piaget, 
contribute specific insights on the significance of formal thinking in the transformation 
process. Charles Shelton addresses the relationship between formal thinking and 


25 Ginsburg and Opper, 221. 

26 Thomas Groome, Christian Religious Education: Sharing Our Storv and Vision (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row Publishers, 1980), 241. 

27 David EUrind, “Egocentrism in Adolescence,” in tsmies in A dolescent Psychology, comp. 
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adolescent spirituality, and Ronald Goldman identifies the relationship between formal 
patterns and religious thinking. Lawrence Kohlberg describes how formal operational 
thinking impacts the development of moral reasoning, and James Fowler points out the role 
of formal thinking in the process of changing faith. The stages of ethical reasoning which 
results from the development of formal patterns are identified by William Perry. The 
literature reviewed in this section focuses on the significance of formal thinking in the 
transformation process. 

Cognitive Development: from Concrete to Formal Thinking 

Since much of the literature regarding the development of religious beliefs and 
commitments during adolescence is based on the cognitive developmental theories of Jean 
Piaget, attention must be given to the transition during adolescence from concrete to formal 
thinking. This is particularly critical in a work that attends to the dynamics of formation 
and transformation in childhood, youth and young adulthood. 

According to Piaget’s theories of cognitive development, when a child enters 
adolescence at approximately twelve years of age, the potential for developing full, formal 
patterns of thinking emerges. The cognitive structure that is limited to reality bound 
thinking between the ages of seven and eleven is capable of attaining logical-rational or 
abstract strategies at about the age of twelve. At the formal stage, symbolic meanings, 
metaphors, and similes can be understood. Also, implications can be drawn and 
generalizations can be made. 29 

Although the speed may vary from one individual or social environment to another, 
the intellectual structures, according to a regular succession of stages, grow slowly 
between birth and the pre-adolescent period of twelve to fifteen. The concrete logic of ages 
seven to eleven is distinct from the logic that will be constructed during the ages twelve to 


29 Jean Piaget, “Intellectual Evolution From Adolescence to Adulthood,” Human Development l 
(1972): 1-6. 
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fifteen. From seven to eleven years old, the child reasons in terms of objects and cannot 
reason in terms of hypotheses. 

Although the child from seven to eight years has the capacity for certain logical 
reasoning processes, the child is only capable of applying logical reasoning to present 
concrete objects or events. The operational logic is subjected to the limits of concrete 
content, whereas the hypothetical reasoning of formal operational thinking subjects the 
“real to the realm of the possible. 30 Since the adolescent is capable of moving from the 
concrete experiences of life to the “possible,” the adolescent can construct hypothetical 
situations and explore alternatives to problems. 

As a child enters adolescence, the limitations of concrete thinking are altered and the 
beginning of formal operational thinking is attained. The cognitive growth to formal 
thinking includes the capacity to construct hypotheses, form generalizations, and 
demonstrate abstract thinking. Movement to formal thought involves a reversal in the 
direction of thinking between reality and possibility in the subject’s method of approach. 
The reversal of direction between reality and possibility is the distinctive property of formal 
thought 

Hypothetical thinking impacts the social realm, for a person is able to consider 
points of view and examine the logical corresponding consequences without necessarily 
believing in every position. Because of this ability to explore issues without affirming all 
views and actions, persons who are capable of hypothetical reasoning take interest in 
problems beyond their realm of experience. The adolescent’s new found capacity to 
interact with the ideologies of adults often results in ideals for changing society. 31 The 
adolescent’s system of logic is complex but coherent. Although the transition from 
concrete to formal thinking brings disequilibrium and is disruptive, the newly emerging 
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cognitive structures also increase one’s capacity and bring flexibility and stability. 

In the transition from concrete to formal thinking, the operations of the previous 
stage become part of the theory of the next stage. Concrete thinking is both the object and 
instrument of formal thinking. Formal operational thinking is thinking about thinking. “If 
concrete operations manipulate objects, formal operations manipulate concepts about 
objects and their relationships.” 32 

Piaget and Inhelder explain two aspects of formal thought as “thinking about 
thought,” and “a reversal of relations between what is real and what is possible.” These are 
the two characteristics that adolescents use often use to build their “ideals in adapting to 
society.” 33 The theoretical construction of ideals in the adolescent is evidence of reflective 
thinking and an ability to move beyond the concrete to the abstract and the possible. Along 
with building new theories, the adolescent, on the way to adult society, feels the need to 
develop a concept of life which enables him or her to create something new, and which 
promises greater success than the adults of the previous generation. 

Piaget and Inhelder describe this process of enlargement in the adolescent’s 
perspective as an aspect of egocentrism. Piaget and Inhelder define egocentrism as “an 
initial failure to distinguish between objects or the actions of others and one’s own action,” 
as well as a lack of differentiation between the internal world and the external, and 
confusion between the self and the universe. 34 Although egocentrism is present at all 
stages, a third form emerges with the onset of formal thinking. This third form of 
egocentrism is “one of the most enduring features of adolescence,” which remains until 
decentering takes place, making the beginning of adult work possible 35 

Put in simple terms, egocentrism is the psychological construct that accounts for the 
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adolescent’s inability to “apprehend other people’s opinions as being different from their 
own.” 36 During adolescence, as in other stages of development, there are unique 
characteristics that accompany egocentrism. Since movement from one form of 
egocentrism to another is dialectical, the characteristics of adolescent egocentrism must be 
understood in light of previous forms of egocentrism. 

Egocentrism at the concrete level includes a failure to differentiate between 
assumption and fact With the emergence of formal thought the adolescent’s ability to 
conceptualize his/her thoughts moves the adolescent out of concrete egocentrism to a new 
form in which he/she is unable to separate the thoughts of others from his/her own. This 
characteristic of adolescent egocentrism is of particular importance for understanding an 
individual’s growth in faith in the context of a religious community with clear beliefs, 
values, and boundaries. As a young adolescent, Deborah’s interactions related to her faith 
were characterized by an inability to distinguish between the perspective of her church 
community and her own. 

David Elkind, a developmental psychologist and student of Piaget, identifies other 
characteristics of adolescent egocentrism that interact with an individual’s growth in faith. 
According to Elkind the emergence of formal operations in the young adolescent are not 
entirely under control. Adolescents make simple decisions complex, and look for complex 
and devious motives in simple and innocent behaviors of others. Elkind calls this 
adolescent behavior “pseudostupidity.” 37 

Elkind also states the adolescent’s new found ability to think about thinking, along 
with an inability to distinguish between interests of self and other, creates a kind of self¬ 
absorption that leads to an imaginary audience. Adolescents sense that others are as 


36 David Wu, “Adolescent Egocentrism: A Primary Review and the Implications for Spiritual 
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concerned about them as they are about themselves. This imaginary audience related to 
self-absorption accounts for the high level of self-consciousness during adolescence. 38 
Formal Thinking and Adolescent Spirituality 

In the book Adolescent Spirituality. Charles Shelton traces the relationship between 
the emergence of formal thinking and the development of religious practice during 
adolescence. According to Shelton, the transition to formal thought allows the adolescent 
to explore questions regarding the meaning of life which would include questions of beliefs 
and values. Although formal thinking in early adolescence is undeveloped, it may still 
lead the young adolescent to ask complex questions and look for answers that are beyond 
the young adolescent’s ability to understand. Young adolescents, according to Shelton, 
can use their complex reasoning abilities to interpret reality that is beyond their ability to 
comprehend. 39 

Shelton explains that the adolescent’s dissatisfaction with simple answers, a desire 
for understanding motives, and the aptness to ask complex questions is an expression of 
the adolescent’s newly found formal, cognitive ability. The gradual development of formal 
thought, according to Shelton, “sets the stage for later questioning and doubt.” 40 

As the adolescent develops deeper levels of hypothetical reasoning and intellectual 
abstraction, the adolescent may deal with complex questions of faith and meaning. Since 
the adolescent is capable of thinking beyond the present and reflecting on their own thought 
processes, “theories and ideas of how the world should emerge.” 41 Shelton says that this 
new ability to question does not mean that cognitive development explains the adolescents 
faith questions. 
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Due to the emergence of formal thinking, the adolescent can think beyond the 
present and is capable of reflecting on their own thought processes. The ability to think 
beyond the present and to think about thinking enables the adolescent to form theories and 
ideas of “how the world should be, what the adolescent’s own place will be in this world, 
and how his or her future relates to the adult world that he or she will soon enter.” 42 

This reflective ability, according to Shelton, leads to the construction of a 
“personally meaningful value system that incorporates opinions and attitudes on political 
and social realities.” 43 Adolescent growth in abstract thinking parallels a growing 
realization of the need to eventually take on adult roles. This realization moves the 
adolescent to construct beliefs and values to deal with and reform the adult world. 

Shelton says further that the self-absorbing ideas that emerge from the new-found 
reflective abilities form the basis for a true adolescent egocentrism. The self-absorbed 
adolescent now views his or her own personal ideas as “the way to save society.” 44 The 
adolescent, according to Shelton, becomes the “personal conscious for the world [and] 
adolescents create an imaginary world in which they assume that everyone else is as 
personally interested in them as they are.” 45 

Shelton points out that the self-absorption in adolescence is gradually shed by 
interaction with peers and through taking on adult roles. Interaction with peers forces the 
adolescent to compare and re-examine personal theories and ideologies. Adolescents 
modify and alter their personal beliefs and values when compared with the beliefs and 
values of others. Also, adolescents broaden their social perspective when the assume adult 
roles in their jobs and formal education. The gradual demise of egocentrism paves the way 
for the adolescent to enter adulthood. 
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Shelton’s description of the relationship between formal thinking and adolescent 
religion can be summarized as follows: Formal thinking (hypothetical, abstract, and 
thinking about thinking) leads to complex questions and reflection. The complex questions 
and reflection lead to the formation of ideas and theories about the world, which in turn 
leads to the development of a personally meaningful value system. Adolescents try out 
their new beliefs and values on peers and adults which leads them to re-evaluate and then 
construct and reconstruct a philosophy of life. The constructing of a philosophy of life 
helps pave the way for entrance into the adult world. 

This pattern identified by Shelton demonstrates how the emergence and 
development of formal thinking can impact an adolescent’s interactions within their 
religious contexts. If the complex questions due to the emergence of formal thinking 
during early adolescence can lead to personal construction of a philosophy of life, then 
formal patterns can lead individuals to reconstruct their interactions with the world view 
and boundaries of their religious communities and way of life. 

Formal Thinking and Abstract Religious Thinking 

Regarding abstract religious thinking, which emerges during adolescence, Ronald 
Goldman says that there is a wide difference in the religious thinking of those just entering 
adolescence, and the older adolescent who has become accustomed to abstract thinking 
over a period of years. However, both early and late adolescents share a freedom from the 
limitations of concrete thinking. By the age of thirteen, according to Goldman, most 
adolescents are able to begin thinking in terms of propositions which coincide with their 
ability to “conceive of God in symbolic, abstract and spiritualized ideas.” 46 

Goldman writes that theologic and logic are closely related. “Once an act of faith is 
made in terms of believing in God, logical forms are used in much the same way as in other 
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areas of experience.’' 47 The level of a child’s operational thinking sets the limits for their 
level of theological thinking. The child applies their normal cognitive processes to religious 
ideas and concepts. If the forms of thought processes used by children are immature, their 
ideas of God, the Bible, the church and other religious concepts will be immature. Since, 
according to Goldman, most religious thinking is propositional, it can only be embraced at 
a formal operational level of thought. 

Along with interest in the level of religious thinking, Goldman was interested in the 
effects of a gap between level of religious thinking and level of thinking in other areas. 
Goldman purported that a sizable gap would set the stage for a rejection of religion as 
childish. Goldman’s findings showed that some adolescents who rejected religion felt 
betrayed by literal interpretations which they were led to believe. This insight is significant 
for a study concerned with individuals’ faith in relationship to their faith communities. 
Formal Thinking and Conventional Moral Reasoning 

Lawrence Kohlberg describes how formal operational thinking impacts the 
development of moral reasoning, a significant dimension in a religious way of life. 
According to Kohlberg, the majority of adolescents function at a conventional level but 
possess the potential for more principled moral reasoning. Although few individuals over 
the age of sixteen demonstrate postconventional thinking, those who do have principled 
moral thinking also possess formal operational thought Formal operational thinking is a 
condition for principled moral reasoning. Kohlberg states that “a person whose logical 
stage is only concrete operational is limited to the preconventional moral stages...[and] a 
person whose logical stage is only ’low’ formal operational is limited to the conventional 
moral stages.” 48 

The adolescent’s use of conventional moral reasoning sets the stage for later moral 
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development. Most adolescents and adults function at the conventional level, which 
Kohlberg defines as “conforming to and upholding the rules and expectations and 
conventions of society or authority just because they are society’s rules, expectations, or 
conventions .” 49 Only a minority of adults reach the post-conventional level according to 
Kohlberg, and only after the age of twenty . 30 

A person at the preconventional level cannot really understand or support 
conventional or societal rules and expectations. Although a person at the postconventional 
level understands and accepts society’s rules, the understanding and acceptance is based on 
general moral principles the underlie the rules. When the principles come into conflict with 
society’s rules, the individual at a postconventional level judges via principle rather than 
convention . 31 

Kohlberg writes that the levels can be understood as different types of relationships 
between individuals and the rales and expectations of society. At level one, the rules and 
expectations of society are external to the self. At level two, the rales and expectations of 
others, particularly those of authorities, are internalized, something with which the self has 
identified. Individuals at level three, the postconventional level, are able to differentiate 
themselves from the rules and expectations of others and have values which are self- 
chosen. 

Although most people never reach the postconventional level of moral reasoning, 
“the cognitive capability for moving from a conventional to a postconventional, reflective, 
or philosophic view of values and society” emerges during adolescence 32 The acquisition 
of formal thought combined with broader experiences during adolescence provides the 
opportunity for advancing moral reasoning. This sets the stage for persons to claim their 
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community’s faith with new found, internalized, reasoned zeal or, on the other hand to 
reject or radically transform their community’s faith. 

Formal Thinking and Synthetic-Conventional Faith 

James Fowler points out the significance of formal thinking in the process of 
changing faith. This is critical for understanding religious transformation when faith is 
understood as the centering process underlying shared beliefs and loyalties in a religious 
way of life. According to Fowler, both faith and religion grow by interacting with each 
other. 

The transition to formal thought helps facilitate the transition from stage two to 
stage three faith. Due to the emergence of formal thought, the ability to reflect on the 
meaning of contradiction in stories is made possible and necessary . 53 According to 
Fowler, stage three faith coincides with the emergence of formal thought. 

Persons who function in stage two express meaning through their stories; Fowler 
refers to this as the “network of narratives that recall and represent a person’s significant 
experiences .” 54 Persons who function at stage two speak from experience, which they do 
not reflect upon in a manner that forms propositional insights and convey a synthesis of 
meaning. 

With the emergence of formal thought, individuals are capable of a new level of 
reflection on their own thought and ways of experiencing. This new level of reflection 
brings the ability to identify patterns of meaning that arise out of a person’s collection of 
stories. At this new level, a myth of the personal past can be composed which represents a 
new level of story which Fowler refers to as the “story of our stories.” With this new level 
of reflection, a young person can begin to “project the forming myth of self into future 
roles and relationships .” 55 
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Fowler describes the meaning of projecting the myth of self into the future, 

“On the one hand this projection represents faith in the self one is becoming and trust that 
that self will be received and ratified by the future. On the other it brings dread that the self 
may fail to focus, may find no place with others and may be ignored, undiscovered or 
shunted off into insignificance by the future .” 56 

According to Fowler, anthropormorphic images of God are typical of stage two 
faith. Fowler says that these images usually lack the kind of nuanced personality which 
enables one in relationship with to know themselves. However, with the emergence of 
formal thought comes a corresponding emergence of mutual interpersonal perspective 
taking. The capacity for mutual interpersonal perspective taking requires a new concept of 
God. 

With the capacity for mutual interpersonal perspective taking, God is re-imaged as 
having “inexhaustible depths and as being capable of knowing personally those mysterious 
depths of self and others we know that we ourselves will never know .” 57 Fowler adds that 
due to the development of mutual interpersonal perspective taking, adolescents desire a 
God who is personal and accepts the self. 

Authority is located external to the self for persons who function in stage three 
faith. Authority resides in “the interpersonally available they or in the certified incumbents 
of leadership roles in institutions .” 58 Fowler explains that, in spite of feelings that 
decisions and commitments are self chosen, a person’s values and self-images at stage 
three have usually been mediated by significant others. Persons at stage three are aware of 
having values and can articulate, defend, and feel deeply about them. The emotional 
investment in personal values may be deep; on the other hand, a person in stage three has 
not reflected on their value system, as a system. 
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Fowler refers to the system of meaning to which persons are committed as a tacit 
system. By tacit, Fowler means unexamined. When persons at stage three encounter 
situations that require critical reflection, they begin to transition to stage four. Whereas 
stage three faith reflects a tacit system, stage four represents an explicit system. In order to 
genuinely move from stage three to stage four, reliance on external sources of authority 
must be interrupted. 

Critical reflection on one’s tacit system of meaning and values requires a “relocation 
of authority within the self.” 59 “While others and their judgments will remain important to 
the Individuadve-Reflective person, their expectations, advice and counsel will be 
submitted to an internal panel of experts who reserve the right to choose and who are 
prepared to take responsibility for their choices.” 60 Stage four involves a critical reflection 
on the meaning of symbols and rituals. Whereas in stage three symbols and rituals that 
mediate the sacred are seen as sacred themselves, through the critical reflection of stage 
four separates symbolic meaning from the symbolic media. “If the symbol or symbolic act 
is truly meaningful. Stage 4 believes, its meanings can be translated into propositions, 
definitions and/or conceptual foundations.” 61 

Transition to stage four can involve a sense of loss and grief if unquestioned 
symbols in relation to the transcendent are interrupted and transposed. Transition to stage 
four can also involve gains of explicit meaning and identification of symbolic meaning. 
Because of the detachment of the symbol from the symbolic media, meaning can be 
expressed in concepts and propositions. 

Fowler states that transition to stage four can begin in late adolescence but for many 
adults, if it occurs at all, it begins in the thirties and forties. The breakdown of Synthetic- 
Conventional faith of stage three can be stimulated by various challenges such as moving. 
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changing jobs, divorce, or death of a parent or significant other. Transition to stage four 
by the late adolescent or adult requires a responsibility for commitments, lifestyle, beliefs 
and attitudes. 

With the emergence of formal thinking, faith, as a centering process which 
underlies shared beliefs and loyalties within religious communities, grows in ways that 
may alter the interactions between individuals and their religious contexts. The emergence 
and development of formal patterns results in new levels of reflection, the capacity for 
projecting the myth of self into the future and interpersonal perspective taking, a shift in 
locus of authority, and the ability to distinguish between symbols and their meaning. This 
discussion of the relationship between formal patterns and the stages of faith brings to light 
the kinds of changes that impact interactions within a religious context. The following 
section of this literature review examines various theories on how the change in faith 
occurs. 

Faith Development 

Fowler’s description of how faith changes, along with some interaction with other 
scholars, introduces this section of the literature review. This general description is 
expanded by a discussion of specific themes related to the how of faith change. 

According to Fowler, faith change is a social and interactional process that is 
directly dependent on cognitive development and related to equilibrium. Fowler identifies 
three broad sources of change, and states that a “complex interplay of factors” must be 
taken into account in order to understand faith development. 62 Fowler does not describe 
the “complex interplay of factors,” however, and he does not give attention to the specific 
ways by which the various factors intersect. 

The need for change, according to Fowler, comes from the following three sources: 
developmental change which involves bodily growth according to a genetic code; healing or 

62 James W. Fowler, Faithful Change (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1996), 2-12,57. 
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reconstructive change for wounds affecting the underlying emotional and relational patterns 
of our lives; and change due to disruptions and modifications of our life systems. Change 
due to disruption may require reexamination of beliefs and values. 63 

Faith stage transition, which is enabled by human development, reconstruction, 
and/or disruption, involves changes in the way “one holds, understands, and takes 
responsibility for living one’s faith." 64 Transitions in faith and selfhood include periods of 
disequilibration due to “interruptive events and experiences, or by the realization that many 
of the ways one has been living and making meaning no longer ’make sense .”’ 65 Fowler 
adds that the process of maintaining meaning is relational involving both internal and 
external pressures and influences, and new patterns of knowing and valuing result from 
transitional times. 

Fowler identifies three phases of reconstructive transition. The first phase that is 

marked by endings includes four aspects: (1) disengagement which “begins whenever we 

give up a significant connection to some context of relationship and shared meanings that 

had helped to constitute our sense of self’; (2) disidentifi cation which “results from 

breaking or losing old connections with the world, [and] means the loss of important ways 

of self-definition’’; (3) disenchantment which “means giving up or enduring the loss of 

some part of our previous constructions of reality”; and (4) disorientation which “is the 

cumulative impact of the three other aspects of our experience of endings.” Disorientation 

is also a time in which one feels as if they have lost their sense of direction. 66 

Fowler refers to the second phase of reconstructive transition as the “neutral zone” 

which involves “time out of ordinary time.” Fowler explains. 

To be in the neutral zone is to be out of one’s mind. It means experiencing the 
dismantling or disintegration of a way of seeing and being in the world, and living 
through the ragged period of struggling to compose a new a more adequate 


63 Ibid., 9-11. 

64 Ibid., 68. 

65 Ibid., 72. 

* Ibid., 71,74. 
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meaning... .Times in these neutral zones often mark the transition to a new stage. 

There are aspects of knowing and wisdom that can come only from our embracing 

these ‘times out of time’ in our lives. 67 

Along with James Fowler, the issue of how faith changes is addressed in several 
ways by various scholars. Kenneth Stokes participated in a study completed in 1987 on 
the relationship between the aging process and faith development. The study was titled 
Faith Development in the Adult Life Cycle Project initiated by the Religious Education 
Association. The study assumed that faith changes and develops throughout life. 
Regarding faith change, the study found that the factors affecting faith development are 
more closely related to culture than chronology. The study suggested that today’s rapid 
social change was probably more important than a person’s age in its impact on the 
person’s faith development patterns. 68 

The study also affirmed that “changes in faith do occur during periods of transition, 
change, and crisis more than during times of relative stability.” 69 The research showed that 
it was not so much the fact that a crisis or transition occurred but the wav the individual 
responded to the experience. 70 

Quentin L. Hand addresses the question of how a person changes or develops from 
one level of faith to another. He argues that change in faith is a “gift,” stating that the next 
level of faith is given to the subject Hand writes that faith, in theological terms, is a gift 
from God, and faith, in psychological terms occurs via communal and interpersonal 
relationships. Whether faith is considered a framework of meaning or a specific set of 
beliefs and practices, both include a “structure” of thought and a “content.” Both the 
structure of thought and the content are given by social groups according to Hand. 


47 Ibid., 74 

48 Kenneth Stokes, “Faith Development in the Adult Life Cycle,” Journal of Religious 
Gerontology 7119901.177. 

49 Ibid. 

70 Ibid., 177-78. 
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In her article titled “Fear, Faith, and Movement,” Beth Causey describes the intra- 
psychic dynamics associated with faith development According to Causey, growth in faith 
requires courage to confront the loss of self which is experienced in faith development 
Causey examines the internal dynamics in an individual’s transition from stage four faith to 
stage five. Included in Causey’s thesis is the belief that a fear of loss of self prevents 
movement from stage four to stage live. 

Causey writes that in order to move from stage four to stage five, one must be able 
“to visualize what this foreign home for self will look like.” 71 One can envision their future 
faith stage through the imagination and fantasy. Causey states that “we need an object first 
to fear and then move toward.” 

Symbols. Rituals, and Mvths 

James Fowler writes that whereas symbols and rituals in stage three faith are 
viewed as sacred and direct mediators of the sacred, in stage four faith they are subject to 
critical examination. In stage four, individuals can separate the meanings from the 
symbolic media that express them. The Individuative-Reflective person seeks to determine 
the meaning of the ritual and symbol. 73 

The transition to stage four faith requires critical examination of the beliefs, values, 
and commitments embedded in the previous stage. The symbols and stories that give 
meaning to one’s existence are critically examined. The meaning of the symbols, rituals, 
and stories are translated into conceptual frameworks and propositions. 73 
Imagination 

Sharon Parks adds to Fowler’s perspective on the transition process in faith 
development by pointing to the role of imagination in the transformation process. 74 She 

71 Beth Causey, “Fear, Faith, and Movement,” Journal of Religion and Health 26 (1987): 53. 

n Fowler, Stages of Faith. 162-63, 180. 

13 Fowler, Faithful Change. 62-63. 

74 Sharon Parks, The Critical Years: The Young Adult Search for a Faith to Live Bv (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row Publishers, 1966), 106-76. 
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says that the function of structures is to hold life in meaningful patterns. Both the 
structures themselves and the images the structures hold give form to life’s patterns. 
According to Parks, “images have the power to modify structures.” Acknowledging 
Piaget, Parks writes that structures change by encountering images that cannot fit one’s 
structure. If an image cannot be assimilated into a present structure, the structure must 
change in order to accommodate the image. 

Locus of Authority 

Sharon Parks also describes the distinction between the locus of authority in 
adolescence and in adulthood and that in the shift from one to the other there is an in- 
between phase which Parks identifies as “young adulthood.” Parks affirms the 
developmental theory that the locus of authority which is outside the self during 
adolescence is enlarged in adulthood to include the self. Authority shifts from “trusted 
centers of power and value” outside the self to be “individuated, autonomous, and self¬ 
authoring.” 73 

The shift from authority external to the self to include the self involves a two-stage 
process according to Parks. First of all, when authority shifts from “assumed authority” to 
self, it does so by means of an authority “out there,” but an authority that is self-chosen. 
According to Parks, the young adult “self-consciously chooses a source of authority which 
has the power to evoke the integrity and promise of the emerging adult self.” 76 

Parks writes that when assumed authorities come into conflict with each other, 
“what one has trusted as Truth may suddenly stand in contradiction to reality. The 
consequence may initially be an alternative mode of composing meaning best characterized 
as unqualified relativism.” This world of relativized truths compels one “to begin to take 
responsibility for the composing of a faith adequate to the conditions of our experience. 

TS Sharon Parks, “Global Complexity and Young Adult Formation: Implications for Religious 
and Professional Education,” Religion and Intellectual Life 4 (1987): 91. 

76 Ibid. 
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The locus of authority begins to shift from without to within, and one becomes voung adult 
in faith, irrespective of chronological age.” 77 

Paries writes that during the era of young adult faith formation, human faith may or 
may not coincide with biological maturation, but “one becomes akin to the young adult in 
faith whenever one becomes self-consciously aware of one’s own participation in the 
composing of ultimate meaning and begins to take self-conscious responsibility for the 
relationship between self and world.” 78 Parks writes that the transition from stage three to 
stage four may begin as early as seventeen but “well-equilibrated Stage 4 characteristics” 
are rare before early twenties. 79 
The Mentoring Community 

Young adult faith, according to Sharon Parks, is both nurtured and transformed by 
participation in a mentoring community. However, Parks writes that a particular mentor 
along with the capacity for critical thought are not sufficient to enable transformation in 
faith. Parks explains that transformation in faith for the young adult “is dependent upon the 
promise of sustained affiliation with a social group powerful enough to anchor a confidence 
that commitment to a transforming vision will be confirmed by viable network of 
belonging.” 80 
Social Interactions 

The how of change identified by Mary Elizabeth Moore further illumines the 
dynamics of faith development. Moore’s theories of change however, are not limited to 
changes in faith as defined by James Fowler. Mary Elizabeth Moore writes about the 
relationship between social interactions and the development of self. With references to the 
work of George Herbert Mead, Moore describes the development of the self as “a process 

77 Sharon Parks, “Contemporary Challenges to Issues of Vocation Preparation,” Theological 
Education 19(19821: 101. 

78 Parks, “Global Complexity and Young Adult Formation,” 92. 

79 Parks, “Young Adult Faith Development,” 662. 

® Parks, “Global Complexity and Young Adult Formation," 91. 
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of taking the roles of others into oneself, of internalizing social control.” 81 Development 

occurs when individuals internalize attitudes and expectations they encounter in their social 

context Moore further describes how this process of social internalization takes place. 

[TJhe internalization of social control takes place as a person 1 earns to "take the role 
of the other.’ this is conversation that takes place within individuals as they take the 
roles and attitudes of others into their own thoughts. The person at the intersection 
recalls the warnings, attitudes, and advice that have been experienced in the past, 
and these enter into the inner conversation... .All the persons and groups of persons 
who touch our lives influence us, and we as individuals have to sift and sort 
through all these influences and make choices for our life... .The process of taking 
the role of the other is a complex interaction between the social images of oneself 
(me’s) and one’s subjective self (I). This is the way people develop and the way 
they can take account of the various factors of past, present, and future. 82 

Life Events 

M. E. Moore refers to the works of Alfred North Whitehead for describing the 
basic processes which enable continuity and change. Moore points to Whitehead’s 
identification of two processes, the macroscopic processes that “take place from one event 
to another,” and the microscopic processes that “take place within a given event” 

Change created by the macroscopic process occurs “when the emerging occasion is 
somehow different from occasions that went before.” This could mean a person changes 
direction, and though their courses may change as a result of “the influences on them 
and/or their decisions,” the person has not changed. 83 Change according to the 
macroscopic process is “simply the emergence of new events or entities... .Each emerging 
event involves some continuity (repetition of the earlier events) and some change 
(transformation of these past data into something novel). 84 

Change that takes place according to the microscopic process involves the 
integration “that takes place within a given event as it receives objective data and transforms 


81 Mary Elizabeth Moore, Education for Continuity and Chance (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1983), 96-97. 

“Ibid. 

° Ibid., 104. 

84 Ibid. 
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these into a new unity.” Change according to the microscopic process “simply means that 
all the influences of the past are synthesized into the new event” 83 

Each emerging event is influenced by its past but also has a “subjective aim,” which 
is its own individual purpose and which gives direction to its becoming. The data of the 
past make possible continuity, and the subjective aim makes possible the subject’s own 
unique decision. 

This microscopic process is analogous to the interaction of the objective me and the 
subjective I in Mead’s description of the process of human development The entity has the 
potential for continuity in its inheritance of the given past and the potential for change in the 
individual decision it makes as it brings together the past in a new and unique unity. As a 
new event it becomes data for other emerging events, thus adding its own uniqueness to the 
potential of the future. 86 

M. E. Moore writes that change, in the Christian community, “takes place in each 
generation and in different parts of the globe as persons read the past from inside their own 
unique sociohistorical contexts and as novelty is introduced into these situations through 
the inbreaking of God.” 87 

Each event is novel in that it is different than any before or that will follow, and 
“novelty can break into reality in unexpected ways, but it can be passed from event to 
event, from generation to generation.” 88 Moore refers to Whitehead’s “idea of contrast” to 
describe how continuity and change are synthesized. “A contrast is the means by which 
radically different influences are brought together into unity.” 89 

A contrast makes possible an event being informed by a maximal amount of data, 
with as little data as possible being ignored or dismissed. The result is a decision that has 


® Ibid., 104. 
“Ibid., 22. 
"Ibid. 

* Ibid., 106-07. 
9 Ibid., 107. 
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some kind of order, unity, and harmony. This is an important phenomenon in human 
development Persons normally develop in the direction of increased complexity, i.e., 
toward high forms of order in which the growing wealth of experience and novelty are held 
together. This takes place in the process of converting oppositions into contrast.” 90 All 
process, according to Moore, is social in that all events are interrelated as the “events of the 
past become incorporated in the new event as it forms.” 91 She states further, “The 
integration of continuity and change, then, takes place in the emerging events.” 92 
Convicdonal Experiences 

In James Loder’s work. The Transforming Moment he focuses on what he calls 
“convicdonal experiences,” life-changing events which are often sudden, and may radically 
alter one’s way of knowing, believing, feeling, and acting. Whereas Kohlberg and Fowler 
focus on more general dynamics of transformation, Loder focuses on Christian 
transformation of the human spirit through the Holy Spirit. All three theorists are 
concerned with basic changes in our ways of knowing. 

Transformation for Kohlberg and Fowler “means moving progressively toward 
higher, more adequate patterns of thinking and knowing” and transformation takes place 
through a process of stage-transition. 93 Loder agrees with Fowler and Kohlberg that the 
transformation process begins in conflict, but Loder traces what he calls the logic of the 
process of transformation, a process which “permeates every aspect of human development 
as the pattern that governs the stage transition process.” 94 

The logic of the process of transformation, according to Loder, involves an 
“interlude for scanning,” a search which is both conscious and unconscious for possible 

90 Ibid. 

’‘Ibid. 

91 Ibid., 108. 

93 Craig Dykstra, “Theological Table-Talk: Transformation in Faith and Morals,” Theology 
Today 39 (19821: 59,61. 

94 James Loder, The Transforming Moment 2nd. ed. (Colorado Springs: Helmets and Howard 
Publishers, 1989), 128. 
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solutions and for deeper understandings of the problem. This step in the process involves 
waiting, wondering, and sorting through all possibilities. 95 The interlude searching is 
followed by acts of imagination in which insights and vision emerge in one’s 
consciousness providing resolution to the conflict 

The imagination according to Loder is central to the whole process because the 
imagination provides a new way of seeing in which the knower’s world is transformed. 
The two immediate effects of the resolution include a release of energy in which freedom 
from the burden of the conflict is experienced, and one’s awareness of self in relationship 
to the world takes on new depth, intimacy, and clarity. 

Interpretation is the final movement in the sequence of transformation in which the 
conflict is interpreted in light of the resolution and vise versa. The whole discovery 
experienced in the transformation is then interpreted for others in some public form. The 
conflicts in spiritual transformation individuals to conviction of faith and an encounter with 
Christ. Transformation that leads to conviction of faith and encounter with Christ is a 
result of the transforming work of the Holy Spirit, and is distinct from human 
transformation brought about by the self. 


95 Ibid., 32. 
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PART TWO: A STORY OF TRANSFORMATION 
Chapter 3: Deborah’s Childhood 

On December 5,1954, Deborah Leigh Kramer was bom into a Mennonite family, 
the paternal granddaughter of a Mennonite bishop, Eli D. Kramer. Deborah’s parents and 
grandparents were Mennonites, and the family roots trace back to sixteenth century 
Anabaptism. Everything in Deborah’s world was religious. There was no separation 
between the Mennonite church practice and the rest of life. 

This chapter is the first of three describing Deborah’s story. The purpose of this 
chapter is to continue the study of complexity in religious transformation, focusing on the 
complexity of one person’s life. The more particular purpose of the chapter is to begin the 
story, to provide a detailed description of Deborah’s religious formation and transformation 
in her Mennonite Community, from birth to age twelve. This story of Deborah’s religious 
journey during childhood begins with a general description of Deborah’s early Mennonite 
world. The major sections that follow include descriptions of Deborah’s childhood 
memories, the history of Deep Creek Mennonite church, Deep Creek community life, the 
Kramer family context, community changes, and Deborah’s life in North Carolina. 

Deborah’s Early World 

Everything in Deborah’s early life pointed to one central vision, or ideal, to live by: 
the exemplary life of Christ The Mennonite vision for Christian living was promoted in 
the home through prayers, evening worship, singing. Scripture, scriptural mottoes which 
hung throughout the homes, church literature, and parental guidance based on Scripture 
and the golden rule. The vision for Christian living was also promoted in the church 
through songs, social interaction, sermons, and Sunday School lessons. Everything in life 
was to align with this vision for Christian living, including daily employment and any other 
kind of work (“And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men.”) 1 

1 Col. 3:23. All scripture citations are taken from the Authorized (King James) Version. 
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Christian living meant serving one another as you would serve the Lord. Social activities. 


visiting, and hospitality were to be practiced in alignment with the vision. All activities 
began and ended with prayer. Visiting provided an informal way of being together, which 
enforced the vision through conversation focused on God (such as “Lord willing,” or “if 
Jesus tarries”), or on the community values of caring, serving, loving, and working 
together. Hospitality practices encouraged frequent fellowship in the homes of community 
members and hosting guests from communities of “like precious faith.” There was 
extensive consistency and integration of life and faith throughout the community. 

Every facet of life had an expectation, and these were clearly and continuously 
defined through mandates centered in Scripture (manner of speech, obedience, kindness to 
others, service to others, putting others before yourself) and mandates indirectly related to 
Scripture. The latter were determined and reinforced by the church community and 
included style of dress, use of free time, stewardship of time; discipline in daily routine 
(dress, chores, school routine); discipline in behavior including conversation; and integrity 
in interpersonal relationships. 

By the time Deborah reached school age, the social communal dimensions of the 
Mennonite way of life were intensified by formal participation in the church community 
school. Deborah participated in Bible memory work, and school programs that exemplified 
the values of the community’s beliefs. The Bible was the reading text book for grades six 
through eight. 

Deborah enjoyed life in the family. She loved going to school. She particularly 
liked choosing a favorite song to be sung during school devotions. She aimed to please her 
teacher and particularly enjoyed preparation for the school programs. Whether she was 
reciting a poem, singing in a duet, or memorizing Scripture, Deborah participated with 
enthusiasm. 
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Life was simple and to the point There was no energy spent on non-productive 
activities. Deborah always had a sense of who she was and where she belonged, as did 
everyone in her community. Deborah’s place was as a daughter who desired to please her 
mother and grandparents. Deborah wanted to do the right thing and to be helpful, to ease 
the burden of her mother. Deborah was very secure in her place in life because she had a 
clearly defined place to belong. Gratitude was a significant dimension of Deborah’s 
community experience. A depth of gratitude was experienced and shared in daily life. 

Deborah’s Childhood Memories 

Most of Deborah’s relationships were limited to the Mennonite community and 
family members; as a small child she had a few opportunities to play with children who 
were outsiders to the church community, but lived near Deborah in Deep Creek. There was 
one occasion, as Deborah recalls, when a little girl who was an outsider told her that 
someone had hit her brother, her mother told her brother to “hit him back.” Prior to this 
conversation, it had never occurred to Deborah that striking back was a possible response. 
When the little girl told this story, Deborah was shocked that any mother would ever tell 
her child to strike another child! As a very young child Deborah was taught that hitting 
someone who struck you was not an option. 

Deborah’s mother was very strict about the contacts that her children had with 
children from the outside. Non-Mennonite children, or outsiders, were allowed to play 
outside at Deborah’s home but were not usually invited inside. An exception to this was 
when Deborah’s mother cooked a batch of taffy and children from the outside were invited 
to the taffy pull. This event was highly popular with every child who participated. 

Deborah loved going to Grandma Troyer’s house and watching her make cinnamon 
rolls. Grandma enjoyed handling yeast dough. She spanked it and punched it and rolled it 
out; sometimes Grandma let Deborah have a small piece of dough of her own to make into 
cinnamon rolls. Deborah also remembers making raised doughnuts at Grandma Troyer’s 
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house, which was an all-day affair that involved all the children. This event, which 
happened about once a year, was most enjoyable for Deborah and all the children. 

Deborah has many fond memories of food. Vegetables were grown in gardens and 
fields: sweet com, potatoes, huge red tomatoes, green beans, squash, watermelon, 
cantaloupe. Grapes and peaches could be had from the Wenger’s orchards and vineyards. 
Beef and pork were in abundant supply from the farm (Deborah’s maternal aunt had dairy 
farm.) Deborah’s mother regularly made cottage cheese from the surplus milk supplied 
from the Yoder dairies (a Mennonite dairy). Chickens were butchered and canned or 
frozen. Putting up food was a work effort which included children, cousins and the adults. 
Deborah’s uncle and aunt were members of the Mt. Pleasant Mennonite church, and their 
butcher house was the center of activity whenever food was being preserved. Adults 
visited and conversed while working, children cooperated and helped at whatever was their 
designated task. Deborah remembers these times as hard work but very enjoyable. She 
particularly looked forward to the huge noon dinner table laden with heaping platters of 
fresh com on the cob, mounds of mashed potatoes, roast beef, gravy, sliced tomatoes, and 
green beans. A special treat was sweetened iced tea served from a stainless steel bucket 
with a dipper. Aunt Rosa was known for her three layer German chocolate cake which 
provided a usual dessert 

Deborah always liked visits to great Aunt Sarah’s house. Aunt Sarah was a horse- 
and-buggy Amish. She lived with her two maiden daughters, Mary and Amanda, and 
unmarried son Dave on a small farm. Amanda raised chickens and sheep. During these 
visits, adults usually held their conversations in Pennsylvania Dutch, a language spoken by 
most older adults in the community and sometimes used by Deborah’s mother and 
grandmother. Aunt Sarah and Amanda were deeply loving, warm women. 

Deborah remembered a particular picture in Aunt Sarah’s room. It was a solemn 
and detailed picture of a broad road that led downward into a pit of flames with many 
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worldly looking people. Also on the picture was a very narrow road going up to the 
celestial city and there were a very few pilgrims on it. This was one of the powerful visual 
images of Deborah’s childhood years. Deborah could get engrossed studying that picture, 
which was based on the Scripture passage: “Enter ye in at the strait gate, for wide is the 
gate: and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in 
thereat: because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it” 2 

Deborah usually sat with her mother during church services. One of her earliest 
memories of church is resting her head on her mother’s chest and listening to the beautiful 
sound of her mother singing. The benches were wooden and without cushions. She was 
allowed to play with a handkerchief and could pretend to “sew” with a covering pin 
borrowed from Mama. The handkerchief could also be folded into a cradle with baby 
Moses. Sometimes she could draw with a pencil and small piece of paper. If anything 
dropped on the floor it could not be picked up. There was to be no talking and all children 
learned early to sit quietly. There were occasions in the service for kneeling and the 
children were expected to kneel along with adults. Preaching could last from thirty minutes 
to one hour. 

Sometimes for Sunday night service Deborah was allowed to sit with Grandma 
Kramer and lay her head on Grandma’s lap. Often Grandma stroked Deborah’s hair away 
from her face and over her ear in a continuous motion that was very gentle. Deborah felt 
very loved and connected with her Grandma. Deborah felt a strong sense of belonging and 
security in church. 

By the time Deborah went to school, the Hope Mennonite Church had built its own 
one-room schoolhouse in Deep Creek on West Road. Schooling, controlled by the church, 
was an essential expression of the doctrine of non-conformity. The church community 


1 Matt. 7:13. 
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school provided education through the eight grade, and anyone who wished to go farther, 
did so by correspondence. Some teachers had a high school diploma obtained through 
correspondence courses. 

School began each morning with Bible reading, prayer, and singing. Scripture 
memorization was an important part of the daily routine. The students learned to recite 
lengthy passages of Scripture from the King James Version of the Bible. Since the 
children did not speak in church services, school was the appropriate place for Bible 
memorization and recitation. 

At the age of six or seven, in response to her Grandpa’s sermon, Deborah felt a 
strong conviction that she was a sinner and deserved to perish. Deborah had told her 
mother a lie which led to great remorse and a feeling of sinfulness. Deborah cried and 
moped about the house for days. Unable to sleep, Deborah went to her mother in the 
middle of the night with concerns about her salvation. Deborah’s mother tried to console 
her by telling her that God cared about her. 

The crying and moping continued however until Deborah’s mother asked Grandpa 
Kramer for help. Grandpa Kramer came to the house, he gently put Deborah on his knee 
and held up two fingers. “There are two ways to go in life,” said Grandpa Kramer quietly, 
“the way of God or the way of Satan. You can choose which one you will follow.” 
Deborah knew at that moment that she would follow God. Deborah felt the burden of guilt 
lifted from that point forward. This was a major incident in Deborah’s life in which she felt 
the support, reassurance, and spiritual guidance of Grandpa Kramer. This experience with 
her Grandfather was very positive, one in which she felt the deep love of her Grandpa. 

History of the Deep Creek Church 

Deborah’s religious journey began in the particular context of the Deep Creek 
Mennonite Church in Deep Creek, Virginia. The Deep Creek Mennonite Church belonged 
by formal association to the Virginia Conference. In 1934, Bishop Joseph E. Mast 
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spearheaded the Deep Creek church settlement when he purchased 125 acres of land. In 
1937, three trustees of the Deep Creek settlement purchased one acre of Joseph Mast’s land 
and built a church. Emanuel Troyer, Deborah’s maternal grandfather, was one of the 
trustees who purchased the land; he also served on the building committee. As a carpenter, 
Emanuel Troyer contributed much to the actual construction of the church building, which 
was a simple A-frame wooden structure. 

The church building was dedicated February 12, 1939. Due to ill health. Bishop 
Mast was only able to serve the new congregation occasionally; thus, the Fentress, 
Virginia, ministers, Clayton Bergy and A.D. Wenger, did most of the preaching for the 
first nine years. 3 

George Brunk, Sr. was given oversight of the Fentress churches in 1912, but there 
was dissatisfaction with his leadership in the Deep Creek church in the 1930s. After 
Brunk’s passing in 1939, Clayton Bergy was made bishop in charge, but this was not 
acceptable to Emanuel Troyer and others who felt it was time for the Deep Creek church to 
have a bishop and minister of its own. In 1945, Eli Kramer, Deborah’s paternal 
grandfather, was invited to serve as the minister in Deep Creek, thus allowing the Deep 
Creek congregation to have its own church organization. 

The Deep Creek church held its first Annual Business Meeting in 1946 and church 
trustees included Levi Kramer, Roman Miller, Harvey Mast, Jonas Mast, Henry Zook, and 
John J. Miller. In 1948, the Executive Committee of the Virginia conference permitted the 
Deep Creek and Mt Pleasant congregations to vote for the addition of their own bishop. 

Eli Kramer was chosen by lot as the new Bishop. As Bishop, Eli Kramer served as 
overseer of several nearby Mennonite congregations, and he established a new 
congregation in Norview, Virginia. 4 

3 Harry A. Brunk. History of Meanonites in Virginia. 1900-1960.2 Vols. (Verona. Va.: McClure 
Printing, 1972), 2:312-24. 

4 Ibid., 2314-16. 
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As minister, and then as bishop, Eli Kramer sought to maintain the standards 
prescribed by the Virginia Conference. As a community of plain Mennonites, the Deep 
Creek church members lived according to long-standing Mennonite traditions. These 
traditions were expressed in their communal and community centered way of life. 

Deep Creek Community I ife 

The Deep Creek Mennonite community life was centered in the church. Members 
owned their own homes, and some owned farms which were located near the church, the 
church schoolhouse, and homes of other church members. Although church members had 
some limited interaction with outsiders (neighbors, employment, and business 
transactions), their social interactions were restricted to the church community. 

The following description covers the major facets of Deborah’s church community 
experience. Studying the worship, interactions, memories, and publications of this 
community reveals a richly textured community life. Several features are prominent and 
snapshots of these can help the reader picture Deborah’s life in her childhood community. 
Community Carina 

Gose, caring relationships were central to Deborah’s childhood in the church 
community. Although community members lived separately from the world, they lived in a 
world of many interconnections with other kindred Mennonite communities. 

Community caring was central to all church members. Not only were individuals 
cared for in very concrete ways, but also the details of their lives were considered 
important Sharing information with others about a need, a joy, an event, an 
accomplishment, a loss, employment housing, education, and so forth was considered an 
act of caring. Discussing information about others was a way of loving others. Sharing 
the information was also a way of seeking help for yourself and others. Some of the 
concrete ways community members responded to the needs and concerns of others 
included sending adolescent girls to help mothers with new babies, providing food or 
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domestic help for those who were sick or in need, and helping each other with large 
projects such as building houses, canning food, and making quilts. 5 
Community Employment 

Many members of the Deep Creek Church community made a living through 
farming of various kinds and degrees. Some were dairy farmers and others raised crops or 
cattle. Other employment of church members included factory labor, sales representatives 
for farm equipment, craftsmen, small business owners, and an airplane pilot Although 
work outside of the home was primarily done by the men of the community, a few women 
worked as nurses and housekeepers, and girls as young as eleven were often hired out for 
domestic work in the homes of outsiders. 

Community Outreach 

Members of the Deep Creek church community were involved in outreach projects 
as expressions of Christian responsibility and efforts to evangelize. The women’s Service 
Circle made and mended products such as bedding and clothing, as well as canned and 
cooked food for a children’s home, mental hospital, nursing home, missionaries, and 
overseas relief. The Deep Creek church also had a fund for the future building of a home 
for handicapped children. 

The Deep Creek church frequently hosted or participated in church revival services, 
tent meetings, and an annual summer Bible School for children. There were usually 
visiting preachers, and the revivals were usually scheduled for two weeks. Although 


5 Much of the community life description was based on the weekly community life descriptions 
provided in The Budget an Amish newspaper which publishes weekly columns from Amish and Mennonite 
communities throughout the U.S. The community life description, as well as many of the events in and 
surrounding Deborah’s life were based on a summary of the “Deep Creek” columns from Jan. 1, 1953, 
through May 27,1965, a summary of the “Pantego N.C” columns from June 17, 1965, through Oct, 19, 
1972. All weekly columns were gathered and summarized from those years. In addition, several columns 
from the “Amelia, VA” community, a sister community were gathered and reviewed between the years 1965 
and 1972. A few columns were gathered and reviewed from the “Greenwood, Del.” community from 1972- 
1975, The Greenwood community did not publish columns on a consistent weekly basis like Deep Creek, 
and Pantego N.C 
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everyone was welcome, and local outsiders such as neighbors did occasionally attend, 
most of the revival participants included members of the Deep Creek church as well as 
visitors from other nearby Mennonite and Amish communities. Other evangelistic services 
were held at the nearby Portsmouth jail and local nursing home for the aged. 

Spiritual Aspirations 

The spiritual life of the Deep Creek Mennonite Church community was based on a 
belief in, and practice of, a personal faith in Jesus Christ as Savior, which could only be 
realized through a scriptural life of faith. For the Deep Creek Mennonite Church members, 
this scriptural life of faith was reflected in the vows of church membership. Those without 
a personal scriptural faith in Jesus Christ were viewed as needing to be cleansed by the 
blood of Jesus and released from the bondage of Satan. 

Members of the church aspired to live lives of daily scriptural obedience, devoted to 
the service of Christ This daily life of scriptural obedience was defined by the church 
leadership in veiy specific and concrete terms. Obedience to membership vows was 
required for maintaining one’s membership in the church. 

As a child in the community, Deborah was expected to be absolutely obedient to her 
parents as well as to other adults in the community, who might admonish her in any way. 
Scriptures such as “children obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right,” were used to 
support practices of obedience. 6 Kindness and respect toward others was expected. 
Children interacted with a great deference toward one another. Words were always spoken 
with kindness and respect for others and putting others first Hitting, kicking or shoving 
another child was almost nonexistent A verse from school, church, and Sunday School, 
which all children heard regularly and memorized early in life set the tone and foundation 
for all childhood relationships: “And be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 


6 Eph. 6:1. 
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one another, even as God for Christ sake has forgiven you.” 7 The Scriptures that were 
relevant to children were taught very young, very forcefully, and very effectively. Being 
kind was considered a scriptural mandate to be taken seriously by children, and the adults 
strove to model this and other values taught to children. 

Formal Church Practice and Doctrine 

The church was a simple white building with rows of plain wooden benches inside. 
There were two small anterooms, one for the men and one for the women. The anterooms 
were used for council, confession, and Sunday School meetings. During the church 
service, men sat on one side and women sat on the other with the church entrance as the 
only place where the men and women mixed. 8 The auditorium was a square room with 
plain glass windows, a stand for the song leader, and plain wooden pulpit where the 
preacher preached. 

Regular church attendance and active participation was expected of all members. 
Church services were held Sunday mornings and evenings, along with mid-week Bible 
studies and/or prayer meetings. Special services included visiting music groups or young 
people’s programs from other communities, new members reception services, baptismal 
services, business meetings, annual revival services, missionary presentations, testimony 
meetings. Thanksgiving gatherings, school programs, and hymn sings. 

Sunday morning church services centered around a sermon, which was always 
based on a passage of Scripture or Scripture-related topic. The preachers were frequently 
visiting ministers from nearby Mennonite communities as well as the overseeing Bishop. 
The children gathered together each Sunday for Sunday School, which often included Bible 
lessons with Bible memorization. 

Groups of Mennonite churches jointly hosted annual Bible Conferences, Mission 


7 Eph. 4:32. 

* Ruth Kramer, “As It Seemed to Me,” TS, 1989,6. 
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Stewardship Conferences, semi-annual Mission Meetings, and semi-annual Fellowship 
Meetings. Special meetings for ministers included the Christian Workers Conference, the 
Annual Ministers Week Program, the Mennonite World Conference, and the annual 
Virginia Ministers Conference. 

Church services provided ongoing and numerous opportunities to connect with 
members of other kindred Mennonite and sometimes Amish (usually Beachy Amish) 
communities. The Deep Creek church regularly hosted visiting preachers and their families 
as well as visiting relatives who were usually members of other Mennonite communities. 
Revival services were special services for the purpose of spiritual conversion and renewal 
of church membership vows. The church served as the center for social connection and 
created frequent opportunities for the common practice of visiting and inviting or being 
invited to Sunday dinner. Also, parents visited at the church while the children played. 
However after-church play did not include loud voices or fast running games. 

Church attendance, and the community-centered way of life were directly tied to 
church doctrine. The focus on inner faith went hand-in-hand with practices of outward 
piety, and inner faith was guided by a doctrinal statement which included several articles on 
the fundamentals of Mennonite faith. These articles included doctrinal statements on the 
inspiration of the Bible, salvation through Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit, separation 
from the world, the holy kiss, and a ban on life insurance. The church position on 
Scripture and sin defined according to these articles, provided an overarching doctrinal 
emphasis within the Deep Creek community. 

Scripture 

Church teachings, practices, and way of life were centered and rooted in an 
absolute acceptance of the Bible as the literal Word of God; sin begins with a rejection of 
God’s instructions written in Scripture. Understanding Scripture was not to be a 
complicated process; one simply asked, “What does it say?” According to Ruth Kramer, 
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“Everything was quite literally accepted as written, and complicated, obscure, 
interpretations were viewed with suspicion noting that the Scriptures say that highly learned 
men wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction. " 9 Thus, the literal interpretation of 
Scripture served as the basis for all church doctrine and related practices. 

According to a Virginia Conference “Memorandum on Doctrine of Non¬ 
conformity,” private interpretation of Scripture is not acceptable because it tends to be 
based on individualistic attitudes and leads to subtle resistance to the long-received 
standards of the church. 10 The same document states: “We are bound to a recognition of 
and perpetuation of the wise policies by which our fathers have wrought They have 
endeavored to apply the Scriptures directly to life as God gave them light in each 
succeeding generation.” 11 Spirituality, for Virginia Conference Mennonites, was 
determined by and limited to Scripture. A person’s spirituality was also measured by the 
degree to which he or she were scriptural. One of the devotional titles listed in the minutes 
of the fortieth annual Mennonite Church Conference reads: “A person is no more spiritual 
than he is Scriptural.” 12 
Sin 

The Deep Creek community taught that sin began with rejecting God’s authority by 
rejecting God’s instructions given in the Bible. Willfully doing something wrong without 
quick and honest repentance results in a loss of God’s grace, utter rejection, and eternal 
damnation. Hebrews 10:26-27 provided the passage to support the teaching of damnation 
as a result of sin: “For if we sin willfully after that we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for a 


9 Ruth Kramer, “As It Seemed to Me,” 1. 

10 Virginia Mennonite Conference, “Resolution on Nonconformity,” 1957, Mennonite Historical 
Library, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., 3. 

11 Ibid, 3-4. 

12 Virginia Mennonite Conference, “Minutes of the Fortieth Annual Mennonite Church Conference 
of the Virginia District,” 7-9 June, 1950, Mennonite Historical Library, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 
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judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries.” 

Doubting God’s Word, the Bible, was considered the first dangerous step of sin 
leading to damnation. Sin as described in the Bible, according to the Deep Creek church, is 
still sin today, because God does not change. 13 Those who strayed from the community 
lifestyle prescribed by the church leadership were considered “black sheep.” The Deep 
Creek Mennonite community did not practice shunning like the Amish but those who 
strayed should be pitied and prayed for because of the destruction brought to their lives. 

The Mennonites held a strong conviction against any notion of eternal security. Eli 
Kramer preached against it saying, “One of the awfulest things that 1 can think of is that a 
Christian could go to heaven with unconfessed sin in his life, but the sinner [non-Christian] 
would have to go to hell for the same sin. The Bible tells me that the wages of sin is death, 
and that is in the sinner and the believer alike.” 14 Eli Kramer also preached that those who 
willfully sin will suffer a greater punishment and that one cannot willfully sin and “expect 
to get to heaven that way.” 15 
Community Expectations a nd Standards 

Two of the overarching standards which applied to most, if not all, Mennonites 
were the standards of non-resistance and non-conformity. Each Mennonite stream or 
conference held to a particular understanding of these standards, and each congregation 
within each stream or conference held to specific interpretations which often found 
expression in a detailed and concrete code of behavior. 

Non-resistance 

The Mennonite position of non-resistance is based on the teaching of Jesus not to 
resist evil and the belief that it is God’s will to practice Christian love, which excludes 


a Ruth Kramer, “As It Seemed to Me,” 3. 

14 Mary Miller, Earnestly Contend for the Faith: A Biography of Hi D. Kramer (Crockett. Ky.: 
Rod and Staff Publishers, forthcoming), 70. 

13 Ibid., 75. 
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retaliation and revenge, in all human relationships. 16 The 1956 report of a Study 
Committee on Disaster Service, provides a “A Statement of Guiding Principles,” which 
includes a description of the Virginia Conference stand of non-resistance. The position 
states that 

since we must obey Christ in all of our relationships, and since the love of God 
which restrains us must motivate every thought and act, then, laying on us the 
responsibility to bring to our human society die utmost of which we are capable in 
Christian love and service, and to abandon hatred, strife, and violence in all human 
relations, both individual and social. 17 

Non-resistance in Deborah's Mennonite community was built upon the instruction 
of Christ “resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” 18 This meant that if you were treated unfairly, you would not respond in kind. 
It also meant that you would not take someone to court if you felt wronged. Further it 
meant learning to accept persecution from the world if need be and applying for exempt 
status for young men of military age. This status was conscientious objector, the refusal to 
bear arms or serve the purposes of warfare. 

With regard to protecting homes or properties, the Mennonites believed and 
accepted literally scriptural passages that believers are “strangers and foreigners and 
ambassadors to the world as citizens of heaven.” The community members believed that 
God would protect them as promised in the Bible. 19 

Members of the Deep Creek church “did not vote, hold public office, perform jury 
duty, participate in lawsuits, or belong to any kind of civic organization.” On the other 
hand, church members did believe in submitting to civil authority, which meant obeying the 


16 Mennonite General Conference, Mennonite Confession of faith: Adopted bv Mennonite 
General Conference August 22. 1963 fScottdale. Pa.: Herald Press, 1963). 

17 Virginia Mennonite Conference, “Report of a Study Committee on Disaster Service,” July 
1956, Mennonite Historical Library, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., 50. 

18 Matt. 5:39. 

19 Ruth Kramer, “As It Seemed to Me,” 2. 
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law and paying taxes because, according to Scriptures, “the powers that be are ordained of 
God,” and we must submit to “every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake.” 20 

Kps-coafermity 

The doctrine of non-conformity is essential to understanding both inward and 
outward aspects of Mennonite life. Mennonites follow literally the Scripture passage which 
reads, “And be not conformed to this world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” 21 The 
ideas and attitude of the world are not to be emulated by the Christian. The Christian rather 
conforms to the ideas and attitude of the mind of Christ, as delineated in biblical teachings: 
“Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” 22 “For to be carnally minded is 
death; but to be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 23 “Mind not high things, but 
condescend to men of low estate.” 24 “For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of 
flesh; but they that are after the Spirit, the things of the Spirit” 23 

Non-conformity was expressed outwardly in dress, hairstyles, material 
possessions, and personal conduct. Worldly attire, flamboyant hairstyles, extravagant 
home furnishings, flashy cars, gossiping, and many unnecessary word expressions were 
not tolerated. To appear strange or different from the world was a sign that someone was 
on the right path. 26 

The Virginia Conference stand on non-conformity can be seen in the notes of the 
annual Virginia conference meetings. For example, in the Virginia Conference of 1949, the 
four topics addressed at the conference were as follows: (1) The Root of World 


10 Rom. 13:1; l Peter 2:13; Ruth Kramer, “As It Seemed to Me,” 2 

11 Rom. 12:2. 

“ Phili. 2:5. 

23 Rom. 8:6. 

u Rom. 12:16b. 

“ Rom. 8:5. 

“ Ruth Kramer, “As It Seemed to Me,” 5. 
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Conformity; (2) The Fruit of World Conformity; (3) The Remedy for World Conformity; 
and (4) Meaning and Application of the Unequal Yoke. 

In 1957, the Virginia Mennonite Conference adopted a “Resolution on 
Nonconformity” that focused on current practices of dress. Bishop Hi D. Kramer, 
Deborah’s grandfather, participated in writing this resolution. One principle stated “that the 
manner of dress shall be appropriate to virtue impressing others with a sense of Christian 
idealism.” One of the corresponding statements of application read “that attire conforms to 
tastes that express ideals of purity and holiness avoiding large and conspicuous patterns, 
bright colors and complex styles.” A statement of administration for enforcing standards of 
non-conformity read “to hold from communion those who persist in wearing jewelry, 
including the wedding band” and “to rebuke members who wear gaudy colors, 
conspicuous patterns, or follow obvious fads and fashions, and commend those who adopt 
plain and simple styles especially those prescribed by the church.” 27 

In 1958, pursuant to the action of the 1957 conference, a memorandum of 
understanding with respect to the doctrine of nonconformity was issued by the Executive 
Committee and Bishops of the Virginia Mennonite Conference. Several assigned topics on 
issues of non-conformity were presented, including one by Eli Kramer on the topic “What 
Degree of Accommodation is Allowed in a Changing Culture?’ The memorandum 
summarized some of the discussion by stating that the Bishops and the Executive 
Committee recognize that although change in itself is not harmful, many members have 
fallen victims to the temptations of the world in dress, extravagant spending and 
recreational activity. 


” Virginia Mennonite Conference, “Resolution on Nonconformity.” 
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The memorandum urged ministers “to give definite teaching both publicly and 

privately on the whole doctrine of nonconformity.” 28 Specific restrictions on dress of both 

men and women were also described, noting that members who violate the biblical 

principles will be disciplined. The rationale for the stand on non-conformity can be gleaned 

from the following memorandum statements: 

We hold that distinctive attire worn out of religious conviction and as a testimony 
against worldly fashions is one of the marks of Christian growth and maturity and 
we seek to lead our people to such convictions.... We feel it imperative once more 
to speak with vigor upon the doctrine of nonconformity to the world, declaring our 
belief that it is absolutely essential to the life of discipleship; that it applies to every 
area of life’s activity, and that it must be exemplified by definite and practical 
application to everyday experience.” 29 

The memorandum also declared that those who violate biblical principles will be 
disciplined. Violations included cut hair for women, the wearing of jewelry, or immodest 
dress. Violation of these biblical principles indicated that the “individuals’ affections were 
set upon the things of the world and not upon Christ.” 30 Although members would not be 
excluded from membership or communion on consideration of the regulation attire alone, 
they would be excluded from positions of leadership such as minister, deacon, Sunday 
School teacher, or song leader. 

Rejecting life insurance, as a test of church membership among the Mennonites of 
the Virginia Conference, began in 1869. Mennonite leader Myron Augsburger addressed 
the Virginia Mennonite Conference on the issue of life insurance in 1957. Augsburger 
raised the question of whether or not life insurance should be a test of church membership 
in itself. Augsburger suggested that the issue of life insurance should be left to the 
individual’s conscience and to the Holy Spirit, but the church should preach against the 


28 Virginia Mennonite Conference, Executive Committee and Bishops of the Virginia Mennonite 
Conference, “Memorandum of Understanding with Respect to the Doctrine of Nonconformity,” 1958, 
Mennonite Historical Library, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., 1-2. 

®Ibid., 3. 

"Ibid. 
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evils of life insurance. 31 Also, the Virginia Conference Rules and Disciplines stated that, 
“life insurance is not a sound business investment, substitutes faith in man for faith in God, 
is unscriptural and unnecessary for the child of God, hence shall be made a test of church 
membership. Jer. 49:11; II Corin. 6:14.” 32 

Eli D. Kramer, who was very active and influential in the Virginia conference, 
served as the minister and then Bishop of the Deep Creek Mennonite Church from 1945- 
1958. Issues of life insurance, musical instruments, and radios, as well as other issues, 
emerged during the early part of the twentieth century. These issues were not created by 
Eli Kramer, however Eli and those who stood with him attempted to maintain the original 
standards of the Mennonite church, Virginia Conference. 33 
Community Singing 

As a child Deborah regularly heard and learned to sing the hymns and other spiritual 
songs of her faith tradition. One of the first songs Deborah remembers singing was: “He 
sees all you do, he hears all you say, my Lord is listening all the time.” This song made 
Deborah conscious that God was always watching her. The song “I have decided to follow 
Jesus” was particularly real for Deborah. She sang it and meant it in her heart as a child. 
Deborah also fondly remembers other songs from her childhood: “Be to others ever kind 
and ever true,” “follow the path of Jesus, walk where his footsteps lead,” and the “B -1 - B 
- L - E.. .1 stand alone on the Word of God.” 

Songs were sung in four part harmony without the use of any musical instruments. 
According to Ruth Kramer, “We considered ourselves to be a simple New Testament 
group, and the New Testament says plainly sing to God not plav to God. ” and “musical 


31 Myron S. Augsburger, “Life Insurance” report given at the Virginia Mennonite Conference, 
1957, Mennonite Historical Library, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 

31 Virginia Mennonite Conference, “Rules and Discipline,” Minutes of the Virginia Mennonite 
Conference 1835-1938. Mennonite Historical Library, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., xxii. 

33 Harry Brunk, 489,447,437-41. 
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instruments are not mentioned in the New Testament” 34 At age seven Deborah was 
learning to read shape notes, and by age twelve Deborah began a more rigorous training 
program in music reading and theory. At the age of twelve, Deborah saved enough money 
to buy a harmonica. She quickly learned to play many hymns from the church hymnal. 
She delighted in the formal study of music and in singing. 

Deborah’s oldest sibling, Ruth, described the church singing experience. She 

wrote, 


The best part of church was the singing, and since we didn’t use musical 
instruments, the ladies could be plainly heard singing soprano and alto while the 
men sang tenor and bass. We knew most of the songs from our hymnal, 
sometimes five or six verses by heart. We knew the music too. It was exhilarating 
to master a difficult song, and extraordinary that such a plain group of people could 
collectively produce sounds of such marvelous harmony and beauty. It was 
ethereal, heavenly, profoundly joyful and sometimes heart rending. It was easy to 
understand the loss of anyone who had never experienced it. Singing was 
everything glorious. Grandpa said it was a foretaste of heaven. It was easy to 
imagine a heaven full of millions of people singing to God in perfect harmony. I 
loved the singing. 35 

Singing was an integral part of life in church, school, and home. In addition to the 
singing of hymns in the regularly scheduled church services, special hymn sings were held 
in church, outreach services, and the homes of some who were ill or grieving. A special 
church song service was held once a month on Sunday night. After a brief opening and 
prayer, the song leader, with the help of a pitch pipe, led songs, usually beating time, and 
sometimes taking hymn selections from the congregation. There were no sermons in these 
services and sometimes the singing exceeded the normal service closing time. 

Hymn singing served purposes of worship, spiritual renewal, fellowship, comfort, 
entertainment, and recreation in Deborah’s community. Church members learned hundreds 
of hymns. “Singing was acceptable, pleasing to God, good to do and gave [one] a feeling 
of contributing as well as belonging to the group.” 36 The theology of the community was 


M Ruth Kramer, “As It Seemed to Me,” 3. 

33 Ruth Kramer, “As It Seemed to Me,” 9. 

36 Ruth Kramer, interview with author, 19 Jan. 1999. 
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embedded in the singing. Some of the songs were peculiar to Deborah’s church tradition, 
and all of the songs were deeply connected to the Deep Creek Mennonite Church tradition. 

The 1927 Mennoniie Church Hvmnal was used in the regular church services. The 
hymns in this collection were selected by the Mennonite General Conference with the 
intention of “preserving the purity of doctrine and reverence in worship.” 37 Effort was 
made to select hymns that were “true to the Christian faith,.. .give faithful testimony to 
church principles,” and encourage “Scriptural teaching over spiritual emotion.” 38 The 1902 
Mennonite Church and Sunday School Hvmnal was used in the Sunday School classes, 
and the 1916 song book titled Life Songs was used along with the regular hymnal for 
special hymn sings. The hymns in these Mennonite collections included some of the 
mainstream Protestant hymns such as “What a Friend We Have in Jesus.” Yet, many of the 
hymns were written by Mennonites and reflect Mennonite theology, community practice, 
and culture. 

Informal Community Activities 

Visiting is a common and frequent occurrence between and among Mennonite 
communities. “Our whole life consisted of family, relatives, church, and church people” 
wrote Ruth Kramer. 39 Deborah’s family frequently had dinner, usually Sunday dinner, in 
the homes of other church members, and other church members frequently visited her 
home. 40 Sometimes Deborah’s cousins came and stayed at their house for several days. 

Deborah also visited her Mennonite and Amish relatives who lived in other states. 
When Deborah was four years, she took a two-week trip with her mother to visit relatives 
in Ohio, Michigan, and Maryland, and when she was five years old, she traveled with her 


37 J. D. Bnuik and S. F. Coffman, eds.. Church Hvmnal: A Collection of Hvmns and Sacred 
Songs Suitable for Use in Public Worship. Worship in the Home, and All General Occasions (Scottdale, 
Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1927), v. 

“Ibid. 

39 Ruth Kramer, “As It Seemed to Me,’* 4. 

40 Ruth Kramer, interview with author. 
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Kramer grandparents, mother, and siblings to Crockett, Kentucky. When she was six, she 
went with her mother, aunt, and uncle to visit relatives in Ohio. At the age of nine, 
Deborah’s mother, along with another Mennonite woman, took all their daughters on a 
camping trip. 

Deborah’s family participated in all the activities of the church community. They 
are described as follows. Members of the community traveled frequendy, usually to visit 
family and friends in other Mennonite communities. Community members also frequendy 
hosted visitors from other Mennonite churches. Within the community, visiting, which 
usually involved dinner at the home of another church member, was a common occurrence. 
Visiting and sharing meals was an important part of the community life. (Lengthy 
descriptions of who visited who, and who shared a meal with who, were noted weekly in 
The Budget) . 

Deborah and other members of her community enjoyed perusing The Budget. The 
Budg et was a weekly Amish-Mennonite newspaper which featured brief news columns 
from church communities throughout the United States. In these columns the writers 
described the details of their community life for the week. This newspaper served as an 
ongoing conduit for Mennonite visiting, information gathering, and important news 
announcements. The Budget also advertised where one could purchase or sell one’s 
goods, within Mennonite and Amish circles. 

The people of the community worked together on many projects, such as building 
the church, the school, and each others’ homes. House raising frolics were often 
announced and the men did the construction, while the women helped with painting, 
cleaning, and preparing meals for all the helpers. Many of the women participated in the 
Service Circle and the Sewing Circle. 

Although each family usually had a garden of their own, the women often worked 
together canning the fruit and vegetables. Christmas, Easter, and Thanksgiving were 
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celebrated by both family and community gatherings, programs, and picnics. Other 
activities that might be shared by a few or many members of the community included 
fishing, camping, outings to the zoo or lake, picking berries, birthday celebrations, 
quilting, taffy pulls, knotting comforters, shelling popcorn, Christmas caroling, singing in 
homes, making homemade ice cream, wiener roasts, pot luck dinners, and hay making. 

The daily life of Deep Creek Mennonite Church members centered around spiritual 
aspirations of obedience to Christ, frequent church attendance, and community-centered 
relationships based on religious doctrines and church standards. The way of life was filled 
with activities and rituals that reflected clearly defined values and traditions. The Deep 
Creek Mennonite community life provided the day-to-day social context for Deborah and 
her family. 

The Kramer Family Context 

Deborah’s family, her mother and siblings, along with her grandparents, both 
maternal and paternal, lived in Deep Creek, and fully participated as members of the Deep 
Creek Mennonite Church. The following section on the Kramer family context includes a 
description of Deborah’s family history, significant family members, and the major aspects 
of her childhood family life. 

Family History 

Deborah was the fifth and youngest child of Mary Edna Troyer and William Daniel 
Kramer. Both Mary Edna and William Daniel were raised in Amish families that 
transitioned to the Mennonite church during their early childhood. Mary Edna’s maternal 
grandparents, the great-grandparents of Deborah, David Beiler and Anna Kauffman, were 
Old Order Amish. William Daniel’s grandparents, Deborah’s great-grandparents on 
Deborah’s father’s side, Daniel J. and Mary Ann (Schlabach) Kramer, were also Amish. 

Deborah’s ancestors immigrated to America from Germany and Switzerland. In 
1853, Deborah’s great-great grandfather on her father’s side, Johann Kramer, immigrated, 
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in order to avoid military service; in the U. S., he met and married an Amish girl, Barbara 
Swartzentruber, and joined the Amish church in 1855 in Holmes County, Ohio. Deborah’s 
grandfather, Eli D. Kramer, was the son of Johann Kramer’s sixth child, Daniel J. 

Kramer. Eli Kramer was raised in the Amish community and church of Plain City in 
Holmes county, Ohio. 

The Troyers came to the U.S. from Switzerland during the seventeenth century. 
This immigration occurred because the Anabaptists were seeking to escape religious 
persecution. Some of the Troyers migrated to the Kansas area where Deborah’s 
grandparents were married and started a family. When Deborah’s grandfather was unable 
to succeed at farming, due to drought, grasshoppers, and dust storms, he moved his family 
to New York state. While in New York, Emmanuel Troyer learned of a new Amish 
settlement that was forming in the Chesapeake, Virginia area. The economic possibilities 
through selling goods at the Norfolk market seemed promising, and the Troyer family once 
again relocated permanently to the Chesapeake area. 

Deborah’s Mother 

Deborah’s mother, Edna Troyer Kramer, was bom on April 6, 1928, to Kate and 
Emmanuel Troyer in the home of her Amish aunt who lived in the Chesapeake area. 

Edna’s family left the Amish when Edna was only four years old because Edna’s father, 
Emmanuel Troyer, wanted to own a truck to help with his farming. Edna grew up 
bilingual, speaking English and Pennsylvania Dutch (a German dialect). 

Edna’s family helped establish the Deep Creek Mennonite church. Edna’s family 
was actively involved in the church and community life. Edna’s mother helped care for the 
sick and Emmanuel Troyer, Edna’s father, was active on the board of trustees and assisted 
with construction projects. Edna Troyer met Daniel Kramer after his parents had moved to 
Deep Creek, Virginia, where Eli Kramer, Daniel’s father, assumed the role of minister of 
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the Deep Creek Mennonite Church. Edna and Dan were married several years later in the 
Deep Creek Mennonite Church. 

The Trover Grandparents 

Deborah’s maternal grandparents, Kate and Emanuel Troyer, owned a farm, about 
one-half mile from Deborah’s family. The Troyers raised twelve children, and Edna, 
Deborah’s mother, was Grandma Troyers favorite daughter. The Troyers were charter 
members and veiy active in the formation of the Deep Creek congregation. Grandma 
Troyer spent lots of time at Deborah’s house, helping with canning, laundry, meals, and 
child care. She is remembered as a very loving grandma who enjoyed gardening and 
cooking. 

Deborah’s Father 

Deborah never really knew her father. Problems developed in her parent’s marriage 
before Deborah was bora, and by the time Deborah was eighteen months, her father bad 
left the family. 

Deborah’s father, William Daniel Kramer, was bom November 14,1926. When 
Dan was two years old, his parents, Eli and Mary Ann Kramer, left the Amish church and 
joined the plain Mennonites of Cumberland, Virginia. Six years later Eli Kramer, Dan’s 
father, was chosen by lot to be a deacon. Dan’s family faithfully attended every church 
service including the annual two-week long daily revival services and the annual two-week 
daily summer Bible school for children. At home regular daily family worship included 
prayer with kneeling, Bible reading, and hymn singing. Dan’s home was filled with 
laughter when Eli told many stories to his children. Dan’s father, Eli Kramer, was strict 
with his children, but the children felt loved and cared for. 

Dan was a “difficult and headstrong” youth. His parents sent him to Eastern 
Mennonite High School of Harrisonburg, Virginia, at great sacrifice. To the grief of his 
parents, and in rejection of the Mennonite teaching of non-resistance, Dan quit high school 
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and joined the military. Dan Kramer’s parents, Eli and Mary, would not approve of his 
seeing Edna unless he left the military and joined the church. Eli Kramer was Bishop of 
the Deep Creek Mennonite church at this time. Dan came to regret joining the army and 
approached his superiors with an objection to bearing arms, and finally convinced them that 
he was a conscientious objector. Immediately following the military discharge, Dan 
repented publicly, joined the church, and shared his story in other Mennonite churches. 
Dan’s father, Eli Kramer, insisted that Dan join the church in order to marry Edna Troyer. 

Daniel Kramer, age twenty-two, and Edna Troyer were married on Edna’s 
nineteenth birthday, April 6,1947. In an effort to prove his “good intentions and change 
of heart,” Dan went to work establishing a construction business and developing his skills 
as a mason. Five children were bom to Dan and Edna within six years. As noted earlier, 
Dan Kramer left his family when Deborah was eighteen months old. 

There seemed to be no truly complete or satisfying answers as to why Dan Kramer 
left his wife and family (divorce was practically non-existent among the Mennonites at this 
time). Clearly there were some serious conflicts between the Troyers and the Kramers over 
the years. Edna’s father, Emmanuel Troyer, had a major conflict with Eli Kramer, and Eli, 
who was the Bishop, bad Emmanuel Troyer excommunicated from the church because of 
Emmanuel’s dissentious attitude in response to a decision of church leadership. Further, 
Edna enjoyed a very close relationship with her mother Kate Troyer who had disapproved 
of the union of Edna and Dan from the beginning, in part because she considered Dan a 
rebellious son. Dan was aware of being ill-favored by the Troyer in-laws. 

Dan cut off all ties with the Mennonite community when he left The chasm he 
created between himself and the community of faith was impassable. In the years to come, 
he never attempted to bridge this chasm. 

Bishop Eli and Mary Kramer, Dan’s parents, were unspeakably grieved over Dan’s 
departure and disappearance. The Mennonite community responded with shock and grief. 
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and some challenged Eli’s worthiness to be a minister because of his parental failure with 
his wayward son. The church rose to the aid of Edna and the children, spiritually, 
emotionally, and financially. Dan was prayed for regularly and publicly for many years. 

Eli and Mary embraced Edna as a daughter, loved and cared for the children, helped 
oversee their spiritual nurturing, and contributed to their financial support. Eli was a 
warm, loving, father figure. 

The Kramer Grandparents 

Deborah’s grandfather was spiritual mentor, grandpa, and father figure to Deborah. 
Deborah loved Grandpa Kramer and aspired to please him. The Kramer Grandparents, 
along with Great-grandma Kramer, lived across the field from Deborah’s family. Their 
lives were living examples of the Christian faith. Grandma Kramer shared with her 
grandchildren a deep love of nature, including flower and vegetable gardens, medicinal 
herbs, and bird watching. When a bird sang. Grandma tilted her head, listened attentively, 
and said “he’s singing to God.” 

Eli Kramer, remembered and referred to by family and friends as “beloved,” was 
born in Kansas on December 26,1899. As a young child Eli with his family moved to 
Rain City of Madison County Ohio. Hi, the fourth of fifteen children, strictly adhered to 
the standards of their local Amish congregation and community, but as a teenager he longed 
for a deeper experience of God. 

In 1922, Hi Kramer married his second cousin, Mary Ann Miller. When their third 
child, William Daniel, the father of Deborah, was two years old. Hi and Mary, along with 
Hi’s brothers, left the Amish church and joined the plain Mennonites. Eli was in search of 
a spiritual experience that was “deeper” than what he found in his Amish community. Hi 
felt that God was calling him to join the Mennonites, and Eli determined that by maintaining 
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the Amish traditions, he would prove to his parents that he was not looking for a liberal 
church experience, but a spiritual one. 41 

Eli’s spiritual search continued until he had a personal experience with the Lord at a 
Mennonite revival meeting in West Liberty Ohio. 42 Mary’s conversion followed Eli’s, and 
they joined the church in West Liberty around 1925. Both Eli and Mary’s parents were 
strongly opposed to their move to the Mennonite church but “could find no fault with their 
personal lives.” 

Eli was a self-taught student of the Bible and embraced the message of a personal 
faith and obedience to Christ Since Eli joined the plain Mennonites, church doctrine and 
the rules and discipline that guided life and conduct had many similarities to the Amish. Eli 
considered his transition from the Amish to Mennonite a matter of conscience. He helped 
others with their spiritual struggles and began holding Sunday school classes in a vacant 
schoolhouse which grew into a congregation. Eli was chosen by lot to be deacon, and later 
chosen by lot as the church minister. 43 

Grandpa Kramer worked as a mason and carpenter. He did not receive a salary 
from the church. ‘The reasoning was that if a preacher received pay he might be tempted to 
preach what people wanted to hear rather than the straight truth.” 44 

In 1936, Hi moved his family to Meadville, Pennsylvania and continued his 
ministry in Meadville for many years. Hi became increasingly concerned when the 
conference in Pennsylvania did not require congregations to take clear stands on issues 
which he viewed as scriptural mandates. Eli stood firmly on principles that he gleaned 
from hours of study in the Scriptures. 45 In 1945, Eli felt the Lord was calling him to move 


41 Miller, 5-6. 

41 Ibid., 6. 
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44 Ruth Kramer, “As It Seemed to Me," 10. 

45 Miller, 14. 
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when the Virginia Conference requested that he serve as the minister of the Deep Creek 
Mennonite church. 

Eli assumed the role as minister of the Deep Creek Church and soon was chosen by 

lot to be the area bishop. Ruth, Deborah’s oldest sibling, holds vivid memories of her 

grandfather as her minister. “He was almost like God’s right hand, he spoke so 

powerfully to me and with such sureness.” 

Deborah’s family sat under many sermons preached by Grandpa Kramer. Ruth 

Kramer, Deborah’s oldest sibling, described Eli Kramer’s preaching. 

Grandpa had a forceful, intense way of speaking and you knew that he absolutely 
believed everything he preached. He also did everything he told everyone else to 
do, only more and better.... Grandpa often looked very stern when he preached 
and be practically radiated authority. And, he had credibility when he declared 
emphatically from the pulpit. Let your yea be yea and your nay, nay, because he 
was scrupulously, painstakingly, impossibly, honest. 

Eli was a fluent and influential speaker. He never wrote a complete sermon and 
then read it He was an old fashioned preacher who often spoke from outlines for more 
than an hour. Eli preached on several scriptural topics from a very literalistic and spiritual 
interpretation of Scripture. Eli’s sermon topics included: the love of God, obedience, 
knowing God, pride and humility, Christian discipleship, repentance, apostasy, unity, sin, 
authority in the church, and the lordship of Christ Some of the major themes in his 
sermons included: clear distinctions between saints and sinners, between the church and 
the world, strict obedience to Scripture, living a holy life free from sin, and unity as the 
“most effective” testimony to the world. 47 

The overarching message of Eli’s sermons (according to the sermons and sermon 
notes available for review) was separation from the world. According to Eli’s sermons, to 
be a Christian, one must be separate from the world and live a holy life under the Lordship 


46 Ruth Kramer, “As It Seemed to Me,” 4. 

47 Eli Kramer, “Lordship of Chist” (Gettysburg, Pa., July 1960), recording; Mary Miller, Earnestly 
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of Christ. Eli preached on “knowing the Lord,” which Eli said was loving, serving, and 
pleasing the Lord. Loving, serving, and pleasing the Lord could be done only by living a 
holy life, a life of separation. 

According to Eli, the Christian church which included some Mennonite churches 
and all other Protestant churches, was in an apostate condition. Some of the specific 
practices of apostasy included the church’s acceptance of the following: divorce and 
remarriage, radio and television, mothers working outside the home, worldly securities 
such as life insurance, fashionable clothes, jewelry, cut and unveiled hair for women, and 
seminary trained ministers filling the pulpit. Fundamentalists, according to Eli, were one 
of the greatest threats to the true faith because they were “so nearly right.” 48 Eli used 
statements about the wrath of God, punishment, and not going to heaven as the 
consequences of failing to follow the true path of separation and obedience to Christ. Eli 
both stated and implied the responsibility of Christians to lead sinless lives of perfection, 
and that Christians should know better than to fall into the trap of apostasy. 49 

At the 1949 Virginia Conference Session, Eli spoke on the topic “Discipline with 
Love.” At the 1952 Virginia Conference Session, Eli spoke on the topic “Applications of 
the Principle of the Unequal Yoke.” At the 1958 Conference, Eli spoke and led discussion 
on the topic “What Degree of Accommodation is Allowed in a Changing Culture?’ 

Eli had very powerful and positive role in Deborah’s life as father figure, 
grandfather, and minister. The love he demonstrated for his grandchildren, along with his 
respected ministry, which shaped the spiritual focus and lifestyle boundaries of the Deep 
Creek Mennonite community, were a source of pride and spiritual guidance for Deborah. 
Grandpa Kramer’s spiritual leadership and practical loving care influenced the values and 
routine in Deborah’s home. 


•Ibid. 

• Miller, 57-85. 
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Family Values and Routine 

Life in the Kramer family home was characterized by hard work, resourceful living, 
and trust in the faithfulness of God. Edna sought to align the family life with the standards 
of the church yet allowed some small variations from conventional expectations. The 
values and lifestyle patterns of the church were demonstrated in daily family life, and 
family life was consumed by the local and extended Mennonite web of social relations. 

Resourceful Living 

When Deborah’s father left, Edna had to raise five young children without any 
family income. Since the Deep Creek Mennonite church did not believe in any form of 
government assistance or use of civil courts, Edna depended on the church, and on her 
hard work and creativity to develop resources to support her family. As a mother of very 
young children, Edna held to personal convictions and community standards; these 
compelled her to stay home with her children and greatly limited her opportunities for 
employment. 

Edna trusted, and taught her children to trust, God who “would open the windows 
of heaven and supply their needs.’’ Edna did not ask for any help and tried to protect her 
children from embarrassment in the church. Giving to church members in need however 
was a central value and active practice in the Mennonite community life. Many members of 
various Mennonite communities gave generously and sacrificially over long periods of time 
to help Edna with the support of her family. A Mennonite dairy gave them all the milk they 
could use. 

The Kramer grandparents and their daughter LaVina Kramer, assisted with Edna’s 
fuel and telephone bills. Grandma and Grandpa Kramer provided transportation for Edna 
and children to church services, and always made sure the family had good food to eat. 
Other family members, both Kramers and Troyers, gave frequently, and some gave 
regularly for many years. Even the family doctor, a Jewish physician, took care of the 
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family medical needs without charge. The children were gratefully aware that someone of 
another faith tradition was looking out for them. Further, in three of their four Deep Creek 
homes, Edna and the children lived rent free. Twice the free housing was provided by 
Mennonites, but one home was provided by an outsider who refused to accept any rent 
because he remembered the time when the Mennonites had helped him rebuild his bam after 
it burned down. 

For many years, Deborah’s Aunt Martha (Edna’s sister) and Uncle Don gave a 
special Christmas gift to each child in the family. These gifts were deeply appreciated. 
Aunt La Vina (Dan Kramer’s sister) sent Christmas gifts as well. Four special books in the 
Kramer home were due to the generosity of Aunt La Vina. They were the stories of an 
Amish boy, a Quaker girl, a boy from Skippack school, and a boy raised in poverty. 

These books were read, re-read, and read again. More than just a source of entertainment, 
these stories in many ways exemplified a life lived with integrity and triumph over 
difficulties and despair. 

Edna and the family worked hard and lived frugally and resourcefully for their 
survival. Edna insisted that she and the children live by the slogans, “Do not buy anything 
that you can make. Do not ask anyone to do anything for you that you can do for 
yourself.” When Edna was given a couple of live chickens, she killed, dressed, and froze 
them. Sometimes Edna helped in a meat processing plant in order to get a share of beef. 
The family raised a garden, canned fruits and vegetables, made jams, cheese, clothes, and 
anything else they needed that could possibly be made. For years the family did not own a 
car. 

The members of Edna’s church and family were not wealthy, and most of them 
worked very hard. Although some members of the church community may have had a little 
more than others in terms of land, or a little nicer home, or a few more dresses, or the 
means to travel a little more than others, the community members in general lived at an 
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equal level. Simple, plain, bard working, modest, and resourceful living was common to 
all in the church community. 

Worship and Spiritual Nurture 

Edna took her children to church at least three times a week. Church attendance 
was expected of members, and a routine in the Mennonite community life. The Sunday 
morning routine involved eating a cold breakfast, attending in detail to one’s appearance (a 
Sunday dress, extra care with the hair), and Deborah’s mother’s preparing the roast which 
cooked all morning to be ready for the Sunday noon meal when the family arrived home. 

With the exception of church nights, family worship was an important part of the 
daily routine in Deborah’s home. Family worship could include Scripture recitation, 
stories from a Bible story book, prayer, and hymns. Every night during family worship, 
the children prayed for the return of their father and for his spiritual condition. Deborah’s 
mother encouraged the children to follow God’s way of love and forgiveness toward their 
father. She taught them to trust God to intervene supernaturally in their lives for protection 
and provision. 

Edna pointed to special and unusual events in the life of the family as acts of God 
on their behalf. In October of 1957, the evening after Edna and children moved to a small 
house which was provided by a church member, Edna carried paper-packing and trash to 
the edge of the field behind the house in order to bum it The next morning she discovered 
the entire back yard burned up to two feet from the house. Edna told the children that “the 
angel came last night and put out the fire just before it reached our house.’’ 30 

Moral Values and Ideals 

Edna held to several ideals in raising her children. She wanted her children, above 
all else, to respect authority, parental, church, and civil. Edna held that regard for authority 
begins with the parent and the child, and that all aspects of authority were equally 

50 Edna Kramer, “Are Miracles for Today," n.d., TS. 
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important Edna did not let her children criticize or question the authority of their teachers 
at home, and when it came to matters of Christian faith and life, obedience to authority was 
the God-ordained bottom line. Even though those in authority do not always do everything 
right, they are still to be respected and obeyed. Edna often told her children, u no matter 
how high you rise in life, you will always have to answer to someone.” So obedience was 
a critical lesson to be learned as a child. 

Edna held firmly to the Mennonite view of non-resistance and absolutely forbid her 
children to hit each other, or even wrestle. She wanted her children to live together in love, 
peace, and harmony, within the family, and the church. 

Education and Family Activities 

Edna’s children enjoyed reading and Edna felt strongly that she must encourage this 
practice. Since the Deep Creek one-room schoolhouse had a very limited supply of books, 
and Edna had limited resources, she developed a family library by shopping for books at 
the Goodwill store. This was a family event. Edna carefully screened the books. With no 
television or radio, reading was a major source of entertainment and Edna often read to the 
children at night. 

Although the church and family members helped to provide for Edna and the 
children, Edna still needed to contribute to the family income and do it in a way that was 
consistent with her role and standards as a Mennonite woman. Edna’s formal education 
ended in the 7th grade, but she took an English course by correspondence and taught 
herself to type. This enabled Edna to type manuscripts for Rod and Staff Mennonite 
publishers at home after the children were in bed. Edna’s family circumstances forced her 
to take charge of her situation and move beyond the norm for women in her community. 
For many years, Deborah went to bed to the tune of her mother’s singing or a typewriter. 

When Deborah was ten years old, two boys, ages three and four, came to live 
temporarily with the Kramer family. The pay Edna received for keeping the boys provided 
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some family income which decreased the families’ dependency on the church’s support. 
Edna and her family kept the boys for four and one-half years. 

Edna taught her children many things at home. At a young age they learned to 
cook, clean, and sew by watching, helping, and experimenting on their own. The Kramer 
children assumed responsibility around the home for regular chores such as laundry, 
assistance in the kitchen, gardening, and cleaning. 

CW tearing 

At the age of eighteen months, Deborah became disruptive during a church service 
by fussing or crying. Her mother took her out and spanked her. Deborah continued to 
exert her will and her mother spanked her two or three more times that morning during the 
service. Deborah’s mother recalls this event as a turning point in Deborah’s behavior. 
Deborah’s mother felt that she had succeeded in breaking Deborah’s will. From that time 
on, Deborah was not disobedient in any way. Deborah recalls very few spankings in her 
life and was not a rebellious child, which according to her mother was due to the 
experience of breaking her will. 

Deborah was a cooperative and compliant child. As the youngest of five children, 
it is likely that she witnessed the disciplining of her four older siblings. Deborah’s siblings 
recall being spanked frequendy. Spanking was the commonly excepted method for training 
children. It was justified by reference to the Bible: “Correct thy son, and he shall give thee 
rest.” 51 “Foolishness is bound up in the heart of the child; but the rod of correction shall 
drive it far from him.” 52 

After Dan left, Edna devoted much of her loving attention to her baby daughter 
Deborah. Deborah spent many hours alone with her mother during the day when the older 
children were at school. She followed her mother about while she worked at home. 


51 Prov. 29:17. 
n Prov. 22:15. 
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Deborah was always aware of a special affection between herself and her mother. She was 
routinely hugged, kissed, held, and told she was loved. The other children apparently 
noticed this as well, and sometimes jealous feelings emerged, though Edna told the children 
she loved them all equally. 

Community Changes 

As Deborah was growing and changing, so was her community. When Deborah 
was very young, Grandpa Kramer came to believe that the chinch was in grave danger of 
becoming like the world. The churches which Eli Kramer oversaw as bishop were 
compromising the conservative scriptural standards which he embraced. Deborah’s 
Grandpa felt that the church should hold on to the biblical doctrines of the Virginia 
Conference. Eventually this conviction brought about a split within the Deep Creek 
Mennonite Church. When Deborah was four years old, thirty-five people split from a 
group of eighty. Deborah's immediate family was among the thirty-five people that left the 
Virginia Conference following the leadership of Bishop Eli D. Kramer. 

Deborah’s mother found herself in the middle of the two groups with close relatives 
on both sides. Most of Edna’s immediate family stayed with the Deep Creek Virginia 
Conference group. Edna chose to go with the non-conference group of Eli Kramer. 
Although it took eight years to relocate, the non-conference group promised that they 
would leave the Deep Creek area, and Edna wanted to get her children away from what she 
saw as the growing influence of the world. 

With the establishment of a military base in the area, the non-conference group was 
concerned that Deep Creek was not a suitable place to live separately from the world, and 
the newly organized group formed around the theme of separation from the world. Eli 
Kramer’s strong convictions about the doctrine of separation demanded a more disciplined 
adherence to the rules and standards. Thus, the newly formed group took on many of the 
outward characteristics of the Amish. 
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Along with concern about infiltration from the outside world in the Deep Creek 
area, the non-conference group held that worldly corruption was influencing the Mennonite 
publishing house (Harold Press), and Eastern Mennonite College (EMC). According to Eli 
Kramer, EMC was growing lax in Biblical standards in its teachings. Doctrines held by the 
Mennonites for over three hundred years were being challenged by the changing leadership 
of EMC 

The Deep Creek Church Split 

The following section describes what led up to and created the split in the Deep 
Creek church. As bishop, Eli Kramer sought to rid the congregations of inconsistencies 
and promote the “truth and holy living.” 53 Many of the young people were working in 
“worldly” homes, hospitals, and public works, as well as attending social gatherings and 
theaters. This was alarming to Eli, and he sought to involve the young people in weekly 
home hymn sings, and sometimes young people accompanied Eli and his wife Mary to 
special meetings where Eli was the guest preacher. 54 

Eli's efforts seemed to bring about some improvements in the standards, “dresses 
were lengthened, many bright, flashy colors were put away, hairdos were changed and 
more suitable covering patterns took the place of smaller ones. The Lord continued to bless 
Brother Kramer’s labors.” 55 The Deep Creek church membership increased, and in 1955, 
Harvey Mast, along with a few others, relocated to Amelia, Virginia, and established a new 
congregation. Pilgrim Church. 

Eli Kramer was increasingly concerned that members of the Deep Creek 
congregation were not living up to the standards which were agreed upon by the 
conference. Eli contacted the erring members but was not supported by the “bishops who 
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had charged him with this responsibility.” 56 Eli was “shocked” by the lack of support, and 
with a sense of responsibility to God Eli tried to reason without success with the bishops 
over him. 

At the conference meetings, Eli spoke against the changing trends in the church 
which included a strong stand against life insurance. With regard to the life insurance 
issue, Eli was concerned that the church would lose its trust in God and the practice of 
caring for one another. Several of the ministers in the Virginia Conference disagreed with 
Eli and expressed that times were changing. Eli agreed that the world was different, but 
held firm that the “church must remain the same.” While holding his Bible up high, Eli 
stated, “We live by the same standard.. .and get farther and farther from the world, instead 
of closer.” 37 One minister said to Eli, “We have to live.” Eli responded, “No,...we can 
die,., .but we have to remain true to God if we expect to spend eternity with Him.” 58 In 
1957, Hi refused to serve communion to men wearing neckties, and to those wearing short 
sleeves, transparent clothing, gold-banded wrist watches and wedding rings. 

In the ten years following Hi’s ordination as bishop, there were increasing conflicts 
between Hi’s attempts to maintain the standards and the residing conference bishops from 
Harrisonburg. There were also conflicts with members of congregations who went above 
Bishop Hi Kramer in an effort to gain sympathy from conference bishops for more 
progressive changes such as life insurance. Although Hi had strong support from many 
members of the Deep Creek congregation, as well as the Pilgrim church in Amelia, 

Virginia, he felt his “hands were tied” with regard to his efforts to maintain holy living in 
the congregations under his authority. 59 

Eli Kramer’s differences with the other bishops of the conference continued and 
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increased until 1958 when Hi decided he must withdraw from the conference. Although 
Hi and his wife Mary were prepared to stand alone, the Pilgrim church in Amelia as well as 
several families from the Deep Creek congregation chose to stand with Eli in his 
withdrawal from the Virginia Conference. On November 16,1958, the Executive 
Committee received a letter from Eli announcing his resignation from the Virginia 
Conference. On November 27,1958, the Executive Committee conference bishops spent 
several hours pleading with Eli to remain in the Conference and sought to keep others from 
withdrawing. 60 

Within a month of Hi’s resignation, three other ministers, Paul Landis of Crockett, 
Kentucky, Levi Kramer of Norview, Virginia, and Harvey Mast of Amelia, Virginia, 
withdrew from the conference and joined Hi in his stand on church standards. 61 

Those from the Deep Creek church who stood with Hi had several meetings. The 
central concern in these meetings was taking a firm stand against “apostasy” in the church, 
which meant holding to doctrines and standards of the church being compromised by 
others. The firm stand was solidified as the group rallied together singing, “Faith of our 
fathers, holy faith, we will be true to thee till death.” Several families (including Edna and 
her children) signed a statement withdrawing from the Virginia Conference. The group 
voted unanimously for Eli to serve as their leader. 62 

The new non-conference group led by Hi chose the name Hope Mennonite Church, 
because they all had “hope” in Christ. The group began their own publishing work 
because the literature from the Mennonite publishing house was no longer acceptable. The 
Hope Mennonite non-conference church held their first services at a church in Norview and 
then in Oak Grove. The Deep Creek church split was a painful and grievous experience for 
those involved. There were many painful separations between family members and 

60 Miller, 27-31; Harry Brunlc, 317. 

61 Harry Brunt 317. 

62 Miller, 32-38. 
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friends. One very difficult issue involved the use of the schoolhouse. Although those who 
stayed with the Deep Creek Conference church no longer had enough school children to 
maintain the school on their own, and the building was no longer being used, the Deep 
Creek Mennonite Church members refused to rent the school building to the non¬ 
conference church. 

The non-conference group built a small, one-room cement floor building which was 
completed in October of 1959. The one-room building was used as a schoolhouse for the 
children and for church services. Ruth Miller was the first teacher. 63 Concern about the 
perception of outsiders emerged when the non-conference group began holding their 
church services in the new school which was located in Deep Creek. In 1963 Eli suggested 
that the Deep Creek Hope congregation relocate away from the Conference church which 
would provide a Mennonite witness to a new community and keep the young people from 
proximity to the Conference church. 64 

In Crockett, Kentucky, a group of five people withdrew from the Virginia 
Conference and joined the non-conference movement of Eli Kramer because of a desire to 
be more spiritual. Paul Landis moved to Crockett to serve as the minister of the newly 
formed non-conference church which they named Faith Hills Mennonite Church. The 
Pilgrim church of Amelia, Virginia, and the Norview Mennonite Church of Norview, 
Virginia, also joined with the non-conference movement of Eli Kramer. Those who joined 
the non-conference movement considered themselves the “faithful few.” 

The non-conference churches, under the leadership of their bishop, Eli Kramer, 
established and maintained relationships with many conservative Mennonite congregations. 
Twice each year the members of the non-conference churches met for Semi-Annual 
Fellowship Meetings. In order to provide scripturally sound Sunday School materials for 


• Ibid., 39-43. 
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the non-conference churches, Paul Landis established the Rod and Staff Publishing House 
in Crockett, Kentucky, in 1960. 

Recolonization from Deep Creek. Virginia, to Pantego. North Carolina 

In 1964, the Hope Mennonite Church located in Deep Creek, Virginia, decided to 
relocate to Pantego, North Carolina. This move was considered necessary because the two 
Mennonite churches that could not see eye to eye were located in the same area, and this did 
not provide a good testimony to the world. Members of Hope Mennonite church felt it 
would be a better testimony to locate where there were no other Mennonite groups. 

Another reason for choosing to relocate was the growing desire to find a geographical 
location somewhat remote and removed from the encroachment of the world. 

In July of 1964, Henry Zook, Marion Miller, and Cletus Hobbs, members of the 
Hope Mennonite Church in Deep Creek, discovered rich land in a remote area of North 
Carolina. In September of 1964, Henry Zook bought 700 acres. Henry Zook wrote in a 
June, 1965 column of The Budget “We did not come here for better wages, but to find a 
quiet place to worship God and raise our families.” 

Moving to Panteeo. North Carolina 

The Grassy Ridge recolonization of the Hope Mennonite Church settled in Hyde 
County located at the edge of the Pungo National Wildlife Refuge near Pantego in the 
northeastern area of North Carolina. By October of 1965, eight families of the Hope 
Mennonite Church had relocated to North Carolina, and the new schoolhouse was 
completed. The community settled on drained swamp land which provided extremely rich 
soil for crops, full of humus, wood, and endless cypress roots. Much of the land 
surrounding the Grassy Ridge settlement looked like wilderness, filled with deer, foxes, 
bear, snakes, and countless other life forms. Land was very reasonable in comparison to 
other areas of North Carolina. 
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Each season brought its own distinctive beauty with wild geese in autumn, flowers 
and wild berries in spring, heat and humidity in summers, and some snow and lots of rain 
in the winter. The land produced good crops of soybeans, com, peanuts, blueberries, wild 
huckleberries, pumpkins, watermelon, and more. Flower farms, paper mills, a crabbing 
company, and a phosphate mine were located in the surrounding area. 

In December 1964 Henry Zook began building his house, the first home of the 
Hope Mennonite Church recolonization settlement. The church began gathering in Henry’s 
home and continued to worship there until the schoolhouse was built. One by one, families 
relocated. Some built their houses before moving and others rented housing or lived in 
trailers on Henry Zook’s land until their houses could be built The recolonization process 
was a community effort in which all the members worked together. Even Deborah, age 
ten, along with her girlfriend “Rachael” 65 traveled to North Carolina to help put up the sheet 
rock on Henry Zook’s house and till ground for Henry Zook’s garden. 

The Hope Mennonite church members agreed to build a house for the Kramer 
family. Although everyone helped with each others houses, Edna Kramer’s was given 
special assistance because she was a single parent living in a community now apart from 
both the Kramer and Troyer grandparents. Money for the materials was raised within the 
community, among relatives, and through requests for donations in The Budget. 

The footer was laid for Edna’s house in July 1964, and all the labor was donated by 
relatives and church members. Community frolics to work on Edna’s house were held 
regularly on Saturdays for four months, and Edna’s brothers along with other relatives 
traveled to North Carolina on many occasions to help. Showers were given to help supply 


“ Fictitious name. Several names bave been changed in this study. Some changes were made to 
provide anonymity. Other changes were made after the author determined that it would be difficult to locate 
certain individuals in order to obtain permission to use their names. 
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the Kramer home with basic necessities. On October 20,1965, Edna, her five children, 
and two foster children, moved to their new house. 66 

The schoolhouse was built simultaneously with the Kramer home and by 
September 1966, the community members totaled fifty-three, including children. After 
1966, the community increased by an average of one family per year and totaled one 
hundred and eight members by 1976. 67 
Community Life 

As church members settled in North Carolina, they quickly resumed the values and 
lifestyle patterns of their former Mennonite context. Each member found their place, and 
everyone worked together for the good of the community as they adjusted to the new 
location. The building of homes, a school, and a church, along with the cultivation of 
land, and the responsibilities of new jobs, deepened the bond between them. The strength 
and determination to establish community life in the new context resonated from the shared 
and clearly defined spiritual focus. 

Spiritual Aspirations 

Church members sought, as a community, to fulfill their spiritual ideals. One 
senior member of the church, “John” (fictitious name), who provided leadership for the 
recolonization effort was a living example of the spiritual ideals aspired to by the 
community of faith. For John, the whole of life was geared in a spiritual direction. 
Whoever you were, your purpose was to glorify God. Every bit of life was permeated by 
this central purpose of glorifying God. God could only be glorified through a Christ-like 
selfless life of discipline which required sacrifice and possible persecution. Community 
members were confronted daily with numerous possibilities for nurturing their spiritual 


66 Hyde County, N.C., Bicentennial Committee: Maijorie T. Selby, R. S. Spencer, Jr., and 
Rebecca Swindell, Hvdc Countv History: A Hvde Countv Bicentennial Protect. Hyde County Historical 
Society, (1976), 51. 

47 Ibid. 
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life, within the framework defined by the church leadership. Very early in life, Deborah 
developed an intense desire to please God and sought to grow spiritually by acting in ways 
becoming to a Christ-like life. 

Working Together. Caring, and Sharing 

Although the Hope Mennonite Church members brought with them all the common 
community values and practices that they lived in Virginia, working together in North 
Carolina held new meaning. The recolonization effort was filled with many challenges, 
and the church members sacrificially gave of their time, physical labor, and any other 
resources to make the transition possible for all. The very nature of developing a physical 
community on uncultivated, drained swamp land called for, at times, enormous effort, 
patience, and cooperation on the part of all. There were tasks large and small and children 
worked as well as the adults. 

Most families had to build their house, and many began with uncleared land that 
was heavy with undergrowth, brush, and roots. Although some of them brought with 
them the financial resources from the sale of farms or homes in Deep Creek, none of the 
members were wealthy. All of them worked very hard and lived resourcefully. Some of 
the community members may have had more in the way of land or some savings in the 
bank, but all of them lived a very similar life style. Everyone intentionally and 
conscientiously lived in a humble way, and all of them worked together for the good of the 
other as well as themselves. 

One church member fanned, and another, the minister, established a garage door 
business. One couple “Sarah” (fictitious name) and her husband “James” (fictitious name), 
who relocated from Montana, both had college degrees. James took a job teaching at a 
public school in Roper, a nearby town. Another member got a job as an airplane pilot 
“Anna” (fictitious name) taught at Hope Mennonite School and raised blueberries. One 
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church member worked for a feed mill. Many outsiders from the surrounding area came to 

the community looking for workers. 

In the April 7,1966, column of The Budget Henry Zook reported. 

Some seem to think there is not much work to be had here. We find it just the 
opposite. More calls than we can fill. A large beef cattle raiser is now looking for 
two men.... Two men were in here looking for back hoe operators and one for 
general farm work. Also two or three homes have been looking for Mennonite girls 
to work, and a sewing factory at Washington is needing help.... Most of us have 
had jobs waiting before we got here. The wages are not quite as high as in the 
Norfolk area, but are good enough. There is also a dairy farm about two miles 
from my place that is for lease with the option to buy. 

The teenage girls of one family in the church were swamped with calls to do 

housework. Other outsiders who came to the community were looking for church 

members to work as flower cutters, grain elevator operators, cucumber hoers, and hospital 

nurse aide. In 1966, Edna Kramer took a job as a nurses aide at a small hospital in 

Bellhaven. Two years later, Edna was asked by a doctor to come to work in his office as 

his private nurse. 

The women met monthly to sew for the poor, or make quilts and comforters. The 
monthly meeting (sewing circle) occasionally involved domestic assistance to community 
members who were moving, ill, or had special needs. Working together for the good of 
the church and others, reflected their shared spiritual aspirations and community way of 
life. 


Deborah’s Life in North Carolina 

Deborah, who was ten years old at the time of the transition, viewed the 
recolonization as a great adventure, and she along with the other children participated fully 
in the community building process. Church services, school attendance, and hard work at 
home for the sake of the community filled her daily life. In these final years of her 
childhood, Deborah’s emerging sense of self involved a growing curiosity, love of 
learning, and deepened spiritual sensitivity. As she moved toward adolescence, Deborah 
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experienced joy in the discovery of a kindred-spirit mentor, and she suffered the loss of her 
beloved grandpa. 

Family Life 

The new Kramer home, built by the community members, was spacious enough for 
the five Kramer children as well as the two foster boys, Bobby and David. It was nestled 
in a wooded area filled with pine trees and Cyprus roots. The Kramers worked together 
clearing the land and making a vegetable garden. The interior of the home was simply 
furnished. Deborah’s mother frequently voiced her thanks to God for their home. 

Deborah’s brother worked on a nearby dairy farm owned by outsiders. He gave 
most of his earnings to support the family. Deborah and her sisters shared in the family 
chores which included cooking, cleaning, laundry, gardening, wood gathering, milking the 
family cow, clearing land, and looking after their foster children. 

The homes in the Mennonite community reflected values of order, simplicity, and 
good stewardship. Storage rooms were filled with canned goods and frozen foods. 

Homes were kept clean and well organized. Edna did not buy Christmas gifts but always 
fixed a special dinner. The children always received special gift packages from relatives 
who lived far away. 

Deborah’s oldest sibling, Ruth, often studied in the bedroom that all the girls 
shared. Deborah knew her sister wanted to go to a Bible college where some of her 
cousins had attended. Deborah noticed at a young age that the minister spoke of education 
as worldly, but her mother spoke of those with college educations as special and important 
Deborah also noticed that Sarah had a college education and was not at all worldly. 

Deborah helped other community members with domestic work and picked 
blueberries in the summertime. Deborah milked the family cow before school in the 
morning and was also largely responsible for the supervision of her foster brothers after 
school. 
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The Sunday tradition of church attendance, frequent visitors, and special dinners 
continued in the Kramer home in North Carolina. As the children got older, they spent 
their Sunday afternoons reading, playing scrabble, writing letters, visiting, or napping. 
Deborah enjoyed reading her Sunday School paper. Wee Lambs. The stories usually 
promoted Biblical community values such as honesty, and often ended with a Bible verse 
or other statement to admonish or warn as in the verse “be sure your sin will find you 
out.” 68 

Reading was a favorite activity in the Kramer home. The girls sometimes borrowed 
books from Sarah who had a collection of books appropriate for their age. Ruth also read 
aloud to Deborah. As the children got older, reading restrictions were used as a method of 
discipline. 

During the hot summer months Edna allowed Ruth, Deborah’s oldest sister, to 
drive the children twelve miles over dirt roads and semi-cleared land to beautiful Lake 
Phelps. This isolated lake was clear and shallow for about a quarter mile out where it 
deepened. It was perfectly quiet and peaceful there, and the children loved playing in the 
water. 

Sch o o l 

Deborah always enjoyed attending school She was ambitious to learn everything 
possible. School in the new community began in September of 1965 with five children. 69 
Sister Anna was the first teacher of the one-room schoolhouse. The daily routine began 
with devotions which involved Scripture reading, singing, and prayer. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic were taught along with Bible lessons. Sister Anna planned special activities 
during the Christmas season. There was a gift exchange and Christmas program. During 


68 Num. 32:23. 

49 Maude Hooks, untitled article. The Budget 30 Sept 1965, n.p. 
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the Christmas season, the minister visited the school to remind the children of the meaning 
of Christmas. 

Sister Anna was a kind and patient teacher who impacted the children’s lives with 
her wisdom and convictions. Sister Anna played enthusiastically with the children at recess 
time and engaged the children when she read aloud to them each afternoon. Each June the 
school year ended with a program and a picnic. Sometimes outsiders who lived nearby 
attended the school programs. 

Fellowship Meetings 

Deborah looked forward to the annual fellowship meetings. These meetings were 
usually held in Pennsylvania where several congregations of non-conference fellowship 
churches gathered. Three church-like services were scheduled every day for five days. 

The women and men stayed in separate dormitories. It was a valuable opportunity to spend 
time with other youth and learn to know new young people. 

Deborah’s Growing Faith 

Deborah paid close attention in the church services and sometimes lay awake at 
night thinking about the minister’s words. Deborah prayed often and her prayers focused 
on very specific and personal concerns. Deborah noticed others in the community whom 
she viewed as godly and spiritual because they were faithful and kind. Deborah prayed that 
she would be like them, that she too would be faithful and kind. 

In particular, Deborah vividly remembers the service in which Rachael’s father was 
chosen by lot as the deacon for the church. The service was very serious and solemn. The 
steps of the selection process were carefully followed with a kind of special sacredness and 
awareness of God’s divine presence among them. The service ended with a laying on of 
hands and prayer by the bishop that the new deacon would be faithful to God and the 
congregation. 
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Deborah noticed that sometimes after special services a young person began 
wearing a covering. She knew this had to do with becoming a Christian but was not 
certain how it would happen to her because this spiritual transformation experience was not 
discussed openly in the community. 

Bible Class with Sarah 

In less than a year following the initial recolonization, Sarah began holding Bible 
classes every Saturday for older children and youth. Deborah attended a special three hour 
Bible class. The Bible class was special because it was offered in addition to the regular 
church services and Sunday School, and was not required. Although all the children in the 
church community did not participate, several attended faithfully, and Deborah was eager to 
learn all that Sarah could teach her. 

After an opening prayer by Sarah, the class began with Bible memorization. The 
children memorized lengthy passages of Scripture which they had to recite with no more 
than three prompts in order to receive an emblem of recognition. Along with the 
memorization, Sarah designed Bible lessons which gave the children an in-depth 
understanding of a Bible passage. Sarah covered the contextual issues of history and 
geography and gave the children challenging puzzles to solve about a particular text by 
giving them worksheets as weekly homework assignments. 

Singing was also a dynamic part of these classes. Sarah taught the children many 
songs and further developed their singing abilities. Sarah ended each class by reading from 
missionary stories such as Through Gates of Splendor and the Life of John G. Pavton. 
Occasionally the children dramatized the Bible stories at Sarah’s home and gave programs 
in the church. 

Deborah looked forward to attending each class, which was spiritually focused, 
intellectually stimulating, and inspirational. Deborah worked one to two hours at home 
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each week on the Bible worksheet She made sure her lessons were complete in order to 
meet Sarah’s approval. Deborah grew to love and respect Sarah. 

Deborah’s Best Friend Rachael 

Deborah’s best friend, going back to early childhood in Deep Creek, Virginia, was 
Rachael, the daughter of the church deacon. Deborah and Rachael played together at many 
community gatherings and activities, and sat beside each other throughout their school 
years. Deborah and Rachael often spent Sunday afternoons at each other’s homes. 

Both Deborah and Rachael were ten years old when the recolonization to North 
Carolina began. The girls saw each other seven days a week. Monday through Friday 
they attended school together. Saturday they both attended Sarah’s Bible classes, and 
Sunday they saw each other at Sunday School and at morning and evening services. 
Deborah and Rachael both responded during a series of special meetings. This marked the 
beginning of their salvation experience, and in the years to follow, Rachael and Deborah 
often discussed issues of the Christian life. 

Although Rachael and Deborah shared much in common, living in the same isolated 
Mennonite community, attending the same school and church, and living a very similar 
lifestyle, their distinct personalities could be seen in their choice of activities. Rachael 
enjoyed doing things indoors such as cooking, sewing, and caring for babies. Deborah, 
although well trained and very responsible toward the domestic aspects of life, enjoyed 
being outside where she could catch butterflies and snakes. As a child Rachael aspired to 
the domestic life of parenting, while Deborah aspired to be a teacher or a missionary to the 
remote parts of the world. They attended doctrinal instruction classes together and were 
baptized on the same day. 

The Loss of Grandpa Kramer 

To the sorrow of his family and the larger church family that he loved and served so 
many years, Eli D. Kramer died of cancer on October 19,1966. The funeral and burial 
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took place in Amelia, Virginia. The funeral was attended by several hundred people. This 
occurred two months before Deborah’s twelfth birthday. Grandpa Kramer’s death was a 
significant loss for Deborah and her family. Also, after Grandpa Kramer’s death, Deborah 
and her family experienced an increased vulnerability to the church leadership. Their 
loving Grandpa, the bishop, was gone. Grandma Kramer, Eli’s wife, remained a spiritual 
strength to Deborah and her family. Although she could not as a woman formally fill any 
positions of church leadership, she remained a spiritual matriarch to Deborah for many 
years to come. 

Conclusion 

Deborah’s life as a child was consumed with the religious traditions, values, and 
web of relationships inherited from her Amish and Mennonite ancestry. In this life 
consuming Mennonite world, Deborah experienced a spiritual way of being that was 
shaped by clearly defined social and theological boundaries, as well as conventional 
expectations, religious ritual, and closely knit relationships. Deborah’s spiritual sensitivity 
and love of learning developed in relationship to her Mennonite world as she grew toward 
adolescence. 
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Chapter 4: Interpretation of Deborah's Childhood 

We are bom with capacities ready to be activated for linking our emotions with spirit. 
Where that mutuality of relations is present and consistent, the infant shows a strong 
predisposition to form bonds, to recruit the love and care of adults, to grow toward 
healthy relationships. Children come with the potentials to grow in the construction of a 
coherent and life-sustaining sense of faith and meaning. 

James Fowler, Faithful Change 

Deborah’s religious formation as a child was developed by immersion in her 
community’s religious practice, as in air. She breathed it all day every day; it nurtured her 
life, and formed her sense of faith and meaning. The purpose of this chapter is to identify 
the motives and controlling forces involved in Deborah’s religious formation during 
childhood, and to identify the root of transformation embedded in her formation 
experience. 

This interpretation of Deborah’s journey during childhood is divided into two major 
sections, The Dynamics of Formation and The Root of Transformation. The first part of 
the interpretation. The Dynamics of Formation, includes an identification and summary of 
major themes in Deborah’s religious formation these are discussed according to the 
following subcategories: Community Theology and World View; Community 
Organization; Community Activities; and Community Interactions. 

The second part. The Root of Transformation, includes a discussion of the 
relationship between Deborah’s religious formation during childhood, and her eventual 
transformation as a young adult. There are two aspects of this discussion: Barriers to 
Change; and Forces and Factors that Contributed to Change. 

The Dynamics of Formation 

The dynamics of Deborah’s formation experience, which occurred in the context of 
her Mennonite religious community, have been identified by an examination of the major 
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themes that emerge from her story during childhood. Identification of these formative 
themes provides the foundational base for determining the complexity of the transformation 
process that took place during Deborah’s young adulthood. Understanding the complexity 
of transformation requires awareness of the nature of the changes as well as the various 
ways in which Deborah’s transformation was rooted in her formation experience. 
Community Theology and World View 

The theology of Deborah’s religious community was rooted in the theological 
Schleitheim articles of the sixteenth century. These early theological distinctions of the 
Anabaptists required adult baptism, which meant that baptism and church membership were 
based on a personal conversion experience and for adults only. Accountability was 
described and implied through required practices of communion, which were limited to 
those who live in harmony with church doctrine. Other theological themes included 
separation from the world and non-resistance. 

Scripture and a New Testament church were also major themes in the theological 
focus of Deborah’s church community. All aspects of the church community life were 
based on scriptural mandates and implications as interpreted according to conservative 
Mennonite traditions and church leadership. As a New Testament church, all practices of 
the church had to align with the church requirements and standards described in the New 
Testament. For example, the church community could ban musical instruments on the 
grounds that they were not mentioned in the New Testament even though they were 
described in the Old Testament 


* 

The themes identified in the three interpretative sections of this study were determined in part by 
an exploration of four major overlapping dimensions of congregational life (program, process, context and 
identity) suggested for the study of congregations by Jackson W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley and William 
McKinney, eds.. Handbook fo rVrmon-yati pnai Studies (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1986). These 
dimensions were used to explore and organize the themes that emerged from the story of transformation 
because they reflect four common and recognizable aspects of congregational life, and because these 
dimensions paralleled the natural categories that emerged from the data. 
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Everything in Deborah’s life as a child was organized according to a theologically 
based dichotomous world view. Deborah came to a deeper understanding of this world 
view at a young age when Grandpa Kramer was able to ease her sense of spiritual doom by 
explaining that there were two ways to go in life. Deborah excepted this dichotomous view 
of life, and determined that she would follow the path of God. 

Community Organization 

The organizational structures of Deborah’s religious community were inseparable 
from the theology. One dominant theme emerges from an examination of the organizational 
structures that gave shape to Deborah’s formative religious experience. Both the Virginia 
Conference and the non-conference churches of Deborah’s childhood were shaped 
according to the standards of non-conformity, which was defined in clear concrete terms. 
The non-conference group actually split from the conference group over the standards of 
non-conformity; it then developed an organizational structure to protect standards of non¬ 
conformity. Deborah’s formative religious experience was consumed by this theme of 
non-conformity. Being Christian meant not conforming, such as living separate from the 
world in a rural and isolated location, living as a church community in a communal effort to 
support the beliefs and practices of non-conformity, limiting association with those outside 
the authority of a non-conforming community, and living in obedience to the leadership of 
a particular congregation which was organized to enforce the standards of non-conformity. 
Deborah’s childhood religious community communicated clearly and firmly that non¬ 
conformity, and very specific expressions and definitions of non-conformity were to be 
defended and protected even at the cost of long-time meaningful relationships. Non¬ 
conformity meant loss of relationships, independence for the sake of truth, and informal 
association with other kindred independent groups. Deborah’s maternal grandfather was 
excommunicated because of an unacceptable attitude toward a decision of church 
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leadership, and without proven repentance and complete conformity Deborah’s father could 
not return to the church community. 

Deborah’s formation experience was rooted in four-hundred years of Mennonite 
and Amish religious traditions. Emphases in these traditions were the practice of a 
separate, sacred lifestyle and the maintenance of a community-centered faith consistent with 
Anabaptist tradition. Infant baptism was not practiced in Deborah’s church, and non- 
resistance and non-conformity were major ethical traditions. Further, Deborah’s 
Mennonite community embraced a traditional Mennonite way of life with many specific 
traditions related to work, food, singing, quilting, visiting, and more. Deborah’s religious 
formation occurred according to these Mennonite life traditions. 

Idealism is another a major theme in the organizational structure of Deborah’s 
childhood community. The structure was based on ideals for living patterned after the 
exemplary life of Christ The ideal of being like Christ, and the vision of non-conformity 
were inseparable themes, which provided the conceptual basis for the existence and 
maintenance of the church community. 

Further, the organizational structure of the church community was scriptural. Both 
the community ideal and its related vision were derived from a particular and literalistic 
interpretation of Scripture that was rooted in the radical reformation efforts of the 
Anabaptists. The community vision and all related decisions and activities were determined 
and supported through scriptural mandates. Belief in Scripture as the literal word of God 
was required for membership, and Scripture was held as the authority in matters of faith 
and life. 

Integration of life and faith was also obvious in the organizational structure of the 
community. This integration of life and faith provided a consistency in all major aspects of 
daily life. This integration of faith and life in the community experience was an expression 
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of a totalistic faith orientation. Not only were all matters of faith and life integrated, life 
was totally consumed with matters of faith. 

As one analyzes people’s roles in this community, several other organizational 
themes are apparent. First is equality. Within the community everyone lived in an equal 
manner in terms of lifestyle and social boundary which meant living at a similar economic 
level, following a similar daily routine, and abiding by the same church prescribed 
standards. Authority is another theme. God’s authority extended over the church through 
the authoritative word of Scripture. Ministers had authority over church members, 
husbands had authority over wives, and parents and adults had authority over the children. 
Obedience to authority was viewed as essential for attaining the community ideal. 
“Submission” and “obedience” were common words, related to the theme of authority. 
Patriarchal was another aspect of authority within the overarching structure of the church 
community. Only men could lead or have authority within the church community and in 
the family homes. Women were not allowed to speak, raise questions, or vote within 
church services or church membership meetings. The leadership of women was limited to 
teaching children in the Sunday school and home and teaching other women in Sunday 
School. Also women could teach children of grades one through eight in the day school, 
but not beyond. 

One last organizational theme is the community’s cohesion, characterized by 
loyalty, intimacy, caring, and a sense of belonging. In light of this overarching theme, and 
others that have been named, one can see the strength and consistency in Deborah’s early 
influences. Deborah’s formative religious experience involved a clearly defined place to 
belong and a deep emotional bonding with the members of her church community. 
Community Activities 

The activities of Deborah’s religious formation during childhood reflected a 
totalistic religious experience. Because everything in life was determined by, or aligned 
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with, the formal religious organization of the church community, there was high 
consistency between the religious propagation of the church leadership and Deborah’s daily 
way of life and existence. Along with a totalistic and consistent experience, the activities of 
Deborah’s religious community were ritualistic. All activities were promoted or guided by 
the formal church organization, serving a religious purpose, and done in accordance with a 
prescribed rule or custom. All aspects of life were ritualistic. 

The formal religious rituals of the church services impacted Deborah’s childhood 
religious formation experience in several ways. The rituals encouraged particular values 
such as Scripture (Bible centered preaching and teaching), obedience (preaching), non¬ 
conformity (preaching and united worship), male leadership (speaking and practices), God 
consciousness (prayer and preaching), the beauty of harmony (music), and devotion to 
God (singing, prayer, and preaching). The rituals defined the community’s concept of 
God as personal, transcendent, and known through Scripture; God was to be revered, 
obeyed, and worshipped. The formal rituals such as the semi-annual council and 
communion practices served to keep members united living in accordance with the purpose 
and expectations of the church. 

The devotional rituals in family homes of community members such as Deborah 
provided an extension of the Scripture-centered, God-conscious focus of the church. Daily 
devotions in the home reinforced religious values in daily family life. Family rituals were 
an expression of the totalistic religious way of life. Deborah’s life as a child was consumed 
by community activities. 

The activities themselves were time consuming. Church services and other 
activities were frequent and regular. The activities were also internal to the community: 
they occurred in the community’s locale, among community members, and according to the 
community’s rules, standards, and expectations. 
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Many of the activities served practical purposes and met concrete needs. Also, 
many of the activities promoted the development of skills, such as carpentry, sewing, 
cooking, singing, and gardening. Some activities encouraged artistry a s well, such as quilt 
making and food preparations. Many of the activities required creativity due to limited 
material resources. Most, if not all, of the activities had an altruistic dimension; they were 
done in the service of Christ, for the good of others, and for the good of the community as 
a whole. As a result, the activities were also community building, they were done with 
other community members, welcomed all the community members, and they encouraged 
interaction and intimacy between each other 
Community I nteractions 

Many of the significant forces responsible for Deborah’s religious formation are 
revealed through an examination of the interactions within and outside the community. 
Specific attention is given to interactions with the community, in Deborah’s family home, 
and within Deborah herself. These interactions overlap, and mutual influence is apparent. 

Interactions within the Community 

Most, if not all, of the interactions within the community were centered around the 
community ideal of living the exemplary life of Christ. Faithfulness, lovaltv. and 
commitment represented the way church members were expected to interact with God, each 
other, and the church. Church members pledged and engaged themselves toward fulfilling 
the expectations and obligations of the clearly defined vision. Faithfulness, loyalty, and 
commitment to God was interpreted as faithfulness to the community and the Mennonite 
way of life. (Faithfulness and commitment to God were abstract concepts which were 
satisfied in very concrete and clearly defined actions.) As a child, Deborah learned about 
the way of faithfulness as it was contrasted with the way of eternal damnation. At the 
young age of six or seven, Deborah decided she would follow the way of faithfulness to 
God. 
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Interactions within Deborah’s church community were often based on a sense of 
duty. The sense of duty was expressed in concrete acts of giving, caring, helping, and 
showing love for one another. Duty was also demonstrated by regular participation in both 
formal and informal activities and events of the community. Deborah learned the meaning 
of duty within her community through the many concrete and supportive actions of church 
members toward her family when her father left Deborah also learned to fulfill her duty to 
God and the church through faithful attendance and participation in church services and 
other community events, and by her own concrete actions of assisting adults with family 
and community projects. Children were expected to work alongside of adults. 

Simplicity, stewardship, and resourceful living helped define the meaning of 
Deborah’s religious formation experience. Simplicity of life encouraged members to stay 
focused on the spiritual ideals of the community. Simplicity was an expression of non¬ 
conformity by which church members distinguished themselves from materialistic values. 
Simplicity often required good stewardship of resources. Deborah learned the meaning of 
simplicity, stewardship, and resourceful living as she and her family worked hard together 
to meet their basic physical needs. 

Life in harmony with nature was a major emphasis in Deborah’s religious 
community life during her childhood. Church members recognized the beauty of nature, 
nurtured the growth of nature (through farming and family gardening), lived in close 
contact with many elements of nature (woods, farms, trees, animals), survived by 
interacting with nature, and made connections between nature and spiritual growth. 
Deborah’s first school was surrounded by woods on three sides. Playing in the woods 
was a daily experience. Deborah enjoyed and took great interest in all available aspects of 
nature during her childhood. Deborah was also socialized according the community value 
of nature. 
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Symbols, rituals, and images were used to indoctrinate children and adults in the 
ways of the community. The Bible was the symbol which was viewed as God’s literal and 
personal words defining the way of faithfulness. The church service rituals kept members 
focused on the spiritual ideals of the faith community. Images, such as pictures and 
Scripture related plaques provided daily reminders and reinforcement of the community 
vision in the family homes and school. 

Personal spiritual experience with God, which was required for church 
membership, supplied the normative purpose for the church community life together. A 
personal salvation experience was necessary for individuals and the community as a whole 
to achieve the community ideal of living the exemplary life of Christ A personal 
relationship with God was held as the common unifying bond between church members. 
Evidence of this personal experience with God was demonstrated through a life of 
conformity to the Mennonite church including rules, standards, expectations, and attitudes. 
Children were expected to abide by the standards of the church community, and they were 
strongly encouraged to follow the way of God. However, children were not expected or 
encouraged toward this personal spiritual experience until they were old enough to 
understand the meaning and fulfill the responsibilities of the experience. This was expected 
to occur around the age of twelve. 

Interactions between church members demonstrated and promoted a constant 
awareness of God. Church members were expected to honor God and bring conscious 
attention to the presence of God through their conversation and all other behavior. This 
God-consciousness, which was promoted through all the life-consuming activities of the 
community, encouraged members to stay on the community defined path of reaching the 
ideal. The God-conscious interactions between church members encouraged daily 
development of personal spiritual experience, and included an acute awareness of the 
potential judgment of God and the church, even if one strayed from the expectations in very 
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small ways. Gratitude was frequently expressed in prayers, words of thanks to others, and 
by an attitude of service and deference toward one another. Deborah experienced gratitude 
in those around her, and knew that an attitude of ingratitude expressed in any form would 
not be tolerated. 

Although unified, harmonious living was part of the vision deemed necessary for 
reaching the spiritual ideal, the church split which occurred when Deborah was four years 
old created a contradiction between the community vision and the reality of community life. 
The conflict over church standards and association with the Virginia conference which led 
to a split in the Deep Creek church created division and dissension between and among 
church members which included division within family units. The division and dissension 
were a major and significant contradiction to the church vision of unified, uniform, and 
harmonious Christian living. Although Deborah may have been too young to fully and 
consciously understand this contradiction, she experienced the contradiction, and she was 
aware of the problems created by the conflict and resulting split, problems which lingered 
until those who formed new Hope Mennonite church relocated to North Carolina. Deborah 
was aware as she grew up in the midst of this conflict, that it did not reflect the values 
upheld and aspired to by the Mennonite church. 

Visiting was an avenue for maintaining intimate and emotionally bonded 
relationships with church members as well as with other Mennonite friends and family 
members. Visiting, which occurred regularly and frequently in the homes of members, and 
almost exclusively among church members, kept members socially active within the 
community, kept the social interaction of church members within the bounds of, and in 
support of, the community vision, and greatly limited the possibility of a private life for 
church members. Visiting contributed to church members’ sense of being loved, and 
belonging within the community. 
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Interactions between and among church members were shaped by a constant and 
life consuming conformity to the conventional standards of the church community. Church 
leaders reinforced conformity as church members were taught and expected to be obedient 
Obedience to the conventional standards of the church was viewed as a required expression 
of obedience to Christ Submitting to church leaders was an act of submission to God, and 
kept church members on the conventional path of conformity within the church. 

The wav of faith was a life of conformity within clearly defined boundaries in a 
context that was socially and geographically separated from other people with differing 
ways of life. Living separately as a community limited church member’s exposure to 
different ways of life which could threaten the community vision of convention and 
consensus. Pervasive internal socialization occurred within Deborah’s childhood church 
community by living separately as a community in which conformity to convention was the 
controlled norm for living in every aspect of life. 

Interactions within Deborah’s Family 

Life in Deborah’s family home was consistent with the life of the larger church 
community. Edna and the children lived according to the Mennonite standards, rules, 
expectations, and lifestyle of the church. The themes of the larger community were also 
themes in Deborah’s home life. The values and theology supported by the church were 
also supported in Deborah’s home and vice versa. Life in the church and home were the 
same. Everything in Deborah’s life was a Mennonite religious experience. 

Life in Deborah’s family home was God-conscious an d spiritually focused. Edna 
taught her children to trust God, and the children experienced God’s provision through the 
concrete care of the church. Regular family devotions, prayer at meal time, and hymn 
singing at bedtime were specific ways the God-conscious spirituality was nurtured and 
maintained in Deborah’s home experience. 
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Discipline, obedience, and authority were themes in Deborah’s family life that were 
true to the larger community. Discipline had to do with daily routine and behavior. The 
children along with their mother were very disciplined in the way they spent their time and 
resources. Everyone worked together toward the goals of meeting material and spiritual 
needs. Edna’s consistent response to inappropriate behavior was also an aspect of 
discipline in the family. The children were taught to obey parental, church, and 
governmental authority. Authority was viewed as God-ordained and necessary for life. 

As a toddler Deborah learned submission to authority when her mother removed her 
from a church service and spanked her two or three times one Sunday morning for being 
disruptive. Deborah was the youngest child and favored by her mother who showered 
Deborah with love and affection. During Deborah’s earliest years she felt loved and was 
taught to align her behavior with the expectations of her mother and the church. Feeling 
loved and submitting went hand-in-hand in Deborah’s religious formation. As a child 
Deborah accepted her place in the church community life and she sought to please her 
mother and grandparents. 

Simple, resourceful, and hard-working living were also themes in Deborah’s home 
experience as well as the larger community. Life was very serious, practical, and to the 
point However, Deborah’s home could also be characterized as fun, loving, sociable, and 
creative. Working together at a project such as canning food had a sociable dimension, as 
many of these projects were done with extended family members and the church 
community. 

Edna, Deborah’s mother, allowed and encouraged her children to be creative. 
Although the Kramer family had to be creative in the management of resources (they made 
most of their meals from scratch including things like cottage cheese, bread, cereal, and 
jam; the girls designed their own dress patterns with newspaper), the children were also 
encouraged by their mother to develop their creativity in other ways, such as experimenting 
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in the kitchen, drawing, and building (Deborah’s brother built a wind wagon). Edna 
encouraged her children to read. She also took them to a planetarium and allowed the 
children to travel with relatives (a rare experience however). By encouraging her children 
to be creative and to read, Edna encouraged her children to use and develop their 
imaginations. The reading, the planetarium trip, and occasional traveling also introduced 
the children to issues and elements in life that were not part of their community living 
experience. 

In Deborah’s home life as a child, there were at least two significant contradictions 
in relationship to the religious faith and practices of the church community. In Deborah’s 
home there was regular prayer for the return of Deborah’s father. Edna reinforced the 
church’s teaching to trust God and pointed to many good things in their lives as evidence of 
God’s personal care and intervention in their lives (provisions of food, milk from dairy, 
rent free homes, hot dogs that fell from a passing truck, a home that narrowly escaped 
burning down in the night), but Deborah’s father never returned to the family. Education 
was another contradiction. The church did not encourage formal education past the eighth 
grade, preached against the evil influences of formal education, and restricted church 
members from getting a formal education. However, Edna, Deborah’s mother, along with 
encouraging her children to be creative and to read books, demonstrated a deep respect for 
people with formal education. This contradicted the messages about education from church 
leaders and community life. 

Interactions within Deborah 

Though the world as Deborah knew it as a child was mostly limited to the people 
and events within a very narrow social and geographical sphere/context, Deborah was 
allowed some limited opportunities to imagine a world or elements of a world other than 
her own. This led to some interesting interactions within herself. 
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Grandpa Kramer encouraged integrity and openness to new ideas. Grandpa 
Kramer loved to discuss issues and taught his grandchildren that they could take either side 
of an argument and win. In doing this Grandpa Kramer taught his grandchildren to look at 
issues from more than one angle. In the church community world most everything was 
clearly defined as right or wrong, something Grandpa Kramer fully embraced and 
facilitated through his leadership as a bishop. By teaching his grandchildren to look at both 
sides of an issue, he was encouraging openness to new ideas and a subtle form of 
relativism in a world of absolutes and absolute conformity. Also, Grandpa Kramer taught 
his grandchildren to follow their conscience. Grandpa Kramer had followed his conscience 
when he left the Amish against the wishes of his parents, and Grandpa Kramer followed 
his conscience when he left the Virginia Conference. The grandchildren learned from 
Grandpa Kramer that they should follow their conscience even at great cost. 

Deborah experienced significant loss as a child. Although Deborah never knew 
her father she grew over time in an awareness of the loss suffered by her father’s actions. 

A few weeks before Deborah’s twelfth birthday, she and her family suffered another major 
loss when Grandpa Kramer died of cancer. For Deborah it was like loosing her father for 
the first time. Grandpa Kramer was her beloved father figure and the deeply respected 
spiritual leader in her home. With Grandpa Kramer as the community bishop, the family 
had a very loving, supportive, and personal connection with church leadership. 

In the midst of a very public life within the community, Deborah at the age of eight 
found an avenue for a private life through journaling. Deborah wrote her first journal at the 
age of eight, and her second journal (that can be located), at the age of ten. These journals 
provided privacy and space for Deborah to be herself, and to separate from, and reflect on, 
external influence and expectation. The journals allowed her to have a private life which 
developed over time. 
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Deborah responded to sermons with sensitivity and seriousness at a very voung 
ace. Deborah feared the potential punishment of eternal damnation and had a need to deal 


with her wrong doing. Deborah learned at a young age that following the church 
prescribed (and Grandpa Kramer prescribed) way of God was the way to find internal 
peace. At a young age Deborah demonstrated a need for integrity and determined to satisfy 
that need by following the carefully defined path of God. As she matured, this drive for 
integrity moved her away from her community. 

Deborah enioved life, and was very curious to learn. As a child Deborah’s love of 
learning blended well with the concrete conventional values of hard work and productive 
living. As an adolescent, this curiosity conflicted with church boundaries and was only 
satisfied when the family moved to another Mennonite community. 

Interactions Outside the Church Community 


The church position on non-conformity required church members to live as 
separately as possible from the larger social culture, and all interactions with the outside 
world were to be conducted without alliance or blending. Anyone who did not follow the 
church prescribed way of faith and life was considered an outsider. Interactions with 
outsiders were limited by the standards of the church in order to prevent the outside world 
from corrupting the church and leading members away from the path of holiness and 
obedience to God. The outside world was viewed as a threat to the values and lifestyles of 
those within the community. 

The church communities of Deborah’s childhood were aware of a larger social 
culture which they referred to as the “world.” and viewed as evil a nd destined for eternal 
damnation The world symbolized all that they did not want to be like or identify with in 
any way. As church members sought to live in opposition to (follow the way of non¬ 
conformity) the world they were being shaped by it The larger social culture defined and 
controlled what the church could not or should not become. 
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Both of the Mennonite church communities of Deborah’s childhood, the Deep 
Creek Virginia Conference church and the Hope Mennonite non-conference church, 
m ain t aine d association with other like-minded Mennonites. These associations served to 
reinforce the conventional community values and Mennonite way of life. These 
associations also provided a larger scope of social and business connections as well as an 
extended caring family like community. Through these like-minded Mennonite 
associations, members of Deborah’s community were, at the very least, aware of 
geography and community issues of other communities as well as variations in church 
standards (sometimes very small variations) among other Mennonites (like-minded 
associations). 

Members of Deborah’s childhood church communities maintained association with 
relatives outside the community who had strayed from the Mennonite church, or possibly 
strayed from the like-minded Mennonite wav. Although these strayed relatives were 
viewed in a very negative way, and referred to as “black sheep,” they were loved, prayed 
for regularly, and socialized with. Deborah along with other church members were 
associated with some strayed family members. Although these strayed relatives were 
judged for leaving the path, and were not someone an insider would want to be like, they 
did communicate some contradictory messages to members such as Deborah as these 
strayed relatives were often loving, supportive, and happy people. Strayed relatives had 
the potential to dispel myths about outsiders, and created a middle ground between the 
faithful community members and the outside world. 

Church members were allowed to work and conduct business transactions with 
outsiders. As fanners, business owners, mechanics, masons, carpenters, and nurses, 
church members were allowed to interact with the outside world in order to earn a living. 
Even the women and girls (who were mosdy restricted to the domestic life of their 
immediate homes) were allowed to work in the homes of outsiders. These employment 
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opportunities introduced church members to values, issues, and other lifestyles of the 
outside world. 

Church members viewed theirrote in relationship to the outsid e world as witnesses 
for Christ Church members felt a responsibility to provide a scrupulous testimony of 
Christ to the world which meant fully living to the best of their ability the exemplary life of 
Christ. Being a good witness to the world meant several things within the community 
including harmonious living with church members, a lifestyle of good stewardship and 
order (cleanliness and organization in daily affairs), and serving others in need (old folks 
home, relief efforts, prisons, and hospitals). 

Along with following the general community patterns of interaction with the outside 
world, Deborah’s family had some positive interactions with outsiders that were unique to 
their family. Both the landlord who provided their home rent-free and a medical doctor of 
another religious faith who did not charge for his medical services demonstrated to Deborah 
and her family that loving support was not limited to the church community or to persons 
of the Christian faith. 

Deborah had some limited awareness of the outside world by traveling on a few 
occasions. Through a brief trip to New York, Deborah and her siblings were exposed to a 
veiy different way of life. The trip gave Deborah’s family a degree of familiarity, and 
possibly reduced some of the fear and intimidation of interacting, with the unknown 
outside world. The occasional trips to the library and the trip to the planetarium also made 
Deborah and her siblings more aware of and familiar with the outside world. These kinds 
of outings were neither common or encouraged within Deborah’s community, but neither 
were they forbidden. Also, as a young child, Deborah learned there was another way to 
view the world when she encountered the child who was told by her mother to hit back. 
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Summary of Religious Formation Purine Childhood 

In summary, Deborah’s religious formation as a Mennonite was structured 
according to overarching organizational and theological values and practices. Non¬ 
conformity, along with several other related and significant themes, shaped the meaning 
and boundaries of the Christian, Mennonite, and religious way of life. Non-conformity 
required separation from the world, and provided the vision for living and moving toward 
the community ideal, the exemplary life of Christ. Non-conformity was based on a 
literalistic interpretation of Scripture, and Scripture with a New Testament focus served as 
the unifying basis for all aspects of life and faith. Non-conformity shaped the 
dichotomous world view in which all aspects of life were clearly categorized. 

Community life which was also aligned with the church position of non¬ 
conformity, operated according to values of equality, authority, and family-like 
relationships. Community life was totalistic with high integration and consistency between 
church and all aspects of daily life. This total religious life was supported by community 
building activities which included practical assistance, creative expression, and worship 
rituals. 

Community relationships with God and one another were marked by faithfulness, 
loyalty, duty, harmony, and commitment. Interactions within the community required 
simplicity, stewardship, and resourceful living. Interactions were also ritualistic and God- 
centered. Church members were emotionally bonded to one another as they followed 
together the conventional path of conformity to the church. 

The Root of Transformation 

The many themes in Deborah’s religious formation during childhood illumine the 
foundation and root of her transformation which occurred later during her young adult 
years. These themes reveal the nature, and boundary of the process that shaped her 
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religious existence as a Mennonite, and contributed over time to her movement away from 
her church community. 

Barriers to Than ye 

There were many barriers to change embedded in Deborah’s religious formation 
experience. Deborah’s Mennonite life was based on more than four-hundred years of 
traditions, traditions that viewed change as a threat to their sacred values and beliefs. The 
belief that God does not change and the belief that the Bible as the literal word of God does 
not change were traditions that prevented change. 

The totalistic, life-consuming, integrated, and consistent religious experience 
discouraged change by providing a satisfying focus and religious significance for all 
aspects of life. The total religious experience also provided categories (answers) for all 
events and aspects of life (that is, different lifestyles were “worldly,” and certain problems 
in the world were due to “sin.”) The total religious life also served as a barrier to change 
because it encouraged and required relationships and activities within and with no, or very 
limited, opportunities for meaningful interactions outside the community life. 

The practice of intentional separation from the world further protected the 
community from outside influences as separation meant living in geographically isolated 
locations, educating children within the community, and lifestyle practices such as dress. 
The physical and emotional separation from the outside world encouraged social interaction 
and emotional bonding and intimacy within the community. The emotional bonding within 
was probably the most powerful barrier to change. Church members had a deep sense of 
belonging, acceptance, and love. 

The focused community vision, and related expectations and rules, kept church 
members moving in a clearly defined direction, and any variation of this direction came at 
great cost The community structure and value of authority prevented change by 
contributing to the enforcement of the rules and expectations. Common community 
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practices of shame, judgment, and condemnation also contributed to the prevention of 
change. 

Forces and Factors that Contributed to Change 

The barriers, however, could not fully prevent change; in fact, several forces that 
contributed to Deborah’s religious identity during childhood had a role in her later 
transforming experience. For example, the clearly focused ideals and related intentional 
and conscientious living encouraged Deborah to develop practices of self-examination and 
goal setting, as well as personal and ongoing reflection on her life in relationship to her 
ideals, which gradually enabled changes in her religious perspective. 

The deep sense of belonging in the religious community led to expectations of 
belonging that were not satisfied when she moved to a new Mennonite community as a 
young adult The theological distinctions between “church” and “world,” and “faithful” 
and “apostate,” created contradictions when certain situations did not fit the clearly defined 
categories. Sometimes interactions within the community did not live up to the proclaimed 
image and standards as a “faithful church,” such as the conflicts related to the church split. 
Also outsiders sometimes created confusion between the “church” and the “world.” During 
Deborah’s childhood there were outsiders who helped her family just like church members, 
and during adolescence there were devout Christian Reformed neighbors with televisions, 
and amazing missionaries with gold wedding bands. 

The Amish-Mennonite tradition of living in harmony with nature inspired 
Deborah’s movement toward change as a young adult. The God-consciousness and related 
expectations of integrity drove Deborah as an adolescent and young adult to examine the 
contradictions in her church experience. The visiting and related lack of privacy within the 
community drove Deborah toward a private world of journaling which began at the age of 
eight The lifestyle limited to conventionality encouraged Deborah to search for original 
expression and individuality as an adolescent and young adult Deborah was taught to 
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follow her conscience, something intended to keep her aligned with the church standards. 
However, as Deborah matured, following her conscience led her away from the church. 
Deborah was also inspired within her community to seek deep spiritual experience, and 
Deborah’s searching led her to other religious contexts. 

There were also change-inducing factors within Deborah’s formation experience 
that were unintentional aberrations from the ideal and intentional efforts of the church. For 
example, the church split created contradictions between the community vision and the 
realities of community life (lack or harmony and unity, conflict, and painful division). 
There were contradictions at home due to a father that never returned, a grandfather who 
had been excommunicated, and a mother who valued education when the church preached 
against it The loss of Grandpa Kramer gradually altered the emotional satisfaction and 
bonding within the community for Deborah and her family as well. 

It is clear from Deborah’s story that there is a significant relationship between 
religious formation and transformation. Formation is the base and root of transformation. 
As demonstrated in this discussion, one’s religious formation experience can restrict 
change by traditions, theology, and lifestyle practices that limit change. Religious 
formation can also include forces that enable change through religious practices such as 
self-examination, interactions with nature, extreme communal emphasis (public exposure 
through visiting practices drove Deborah to seek for a private life), and values such as 
integrity. Other forces that enable change include unintentional aberrations within the 
formation experience such as contradictions. Also, transformation does not nullify the 
formation experience, but reshapes, reacts against, or adds a new dimension to it (The last 
reason listed will be discussed later in this study). Further insights on the dynamics of 
Deborah’s religious formation during childhood are revealed in the following chapter by a 
dialogue between her story and the developmental literature. 
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Chapter 5: Dialogue with the Literature: 

Concrete Thinking and Religious Formation 

The developmental theories of Jean Piaget, Lawrence Kohlberg, and James Fowler 
provide insights into the dynamics of Deborah’s religious transformation. The 
contributions of these structural developmental theories in identifying the dynamics of the 
transformation process are discussed in this chapter as they relate to Deborah’s religious 
formation and transformation experience. 

Deborah’s childhood story illustrates the power of concrete experiences in the 
formation of religious faith. The concrete nature of the religious formation experience 
corresponds with the developmental characteristics of concrete thinking identified in the 
theories of Jean Piaget and applied to issues of moral reasoning and faith in the 
developmental theories of Lawrence Kohlberg and James Fowler. Exploring the many 
concrete experiences in Deborah’s religious formation during childhood is significant 
because children with concrete operational thinking (ages seven to twelve years) are only 
capable of applying the logical reasoning to present concrete objects or events. 1 Thus, 
persons with concrete thinking can understand and embrace concrete images and 
expressions of religious life. Ronald Goldman adds to the Piagedan concept that children 
apply their normal cognitive processes to religious ideas and concepts. 2 

Concrete Images of the Sacred 

There were many concrete images of the sacred in Deborah’s childhood religious 
experience. For example, Deborah’s understanding of God was communicated through 
concrete images such as the picture in Aunt Sarah’s room. From this picture of the broad 
way leading to hell and the narrow way leading to heaven, Deborah learned that the way of 
God involved a literal and physical separation from the way of the world, and that the path 


1 Piaget, “Intellectual Evolution from Adolescence to Adulthood,” 1-6; Sprinthall and Mosher, 4. 
1 Goldman, 67. 
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leading to God was well defined and those who followed it were in the minority. This 
picture set the stage for Deborah’s acceptance of her Mennonite life in relationship to the 
larger social context (one of physical separation and in a minority group). 

Through the warmth and affection she experienced in the church services sitting on 
her mother’s lap or with her grandmother who stroked her hair in a continuous and gentle 
manner Deborah experienced God, and the context related to God as loving and 
affectionate. These messages of God’s love were mixed with messages of a God who was 
to be feared. Grandpa Kramer’s sermons communicated concrete messages of eternal 
punishment for those who failed to follow the path of God, a path that was clearly and 
concretely defined by the church through Scripture. Deborah’s concrete response to these 
concrete images of God was demonstrated by the interactions with her grandfather when 
his loving response to her sense of doom influenced her decision to follow the path of God 
(as defined by church rules and standards). 

Concrete Structures of Authority 

The structures of authority were a significant dimension in Deborah’s religious 
community life. As a toddler, Deborah encountered authority in a very concrete way when 
her mother responded to her disruptive behavior in church with spankings. Absolute 
obedience to parents, church leaders, and adults in general required children to align their 
actions and attitudes with concrete rules (dress and other regulations) and expectations 
(such as behavior in church). These concrete expectations were enforced through concrete 
acts of discipline (spanking and other punishments), and through concrete images of an 
ultimate punishment (eternal damnation). 

This concrete structure of authority corresponds with stage one of Kohlberg’s 
preconventional level of moral reasoning in which the criterion for deciding right or wrong 
is the avoidance of punishment or satisfying personal needs. 3 Deborah’s church 

3 Kohl berg. Psychology of Moral Development 2:52-53. 
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proclaimed that avoiding eternal damnation and gaining eternal life were reasons for 
righteous living. Appeals to avoid punishment and gain reward were motivating forces for 
persons operating at a preconventional level of moral reasoning. 

The Bible, which was viewed as the literal and absolute word of God, was another 
concrete aspect of the community structure of authority. The rules and standards of the 
church were based on a literal interpretation of the Bible, and these biblical expectations 
were applied to everyday life through concrete acts of obedience. Deborah’s sense of 
doom over telling a lie, and shock upon learning that a child was taught to hit back, reflect 
her interactions with the concrete aspects of the community authority structure. Deborah’s 
concrete interactions with the structures of authority are one aspect of the concrete nature of 
the religious way of life she experienced in her Mennonite community. 

Community Lif e: A Concrete Experience 

As a child, Deborah experienced the various elements of community life through the 
lens of concrete-operational thinking and in a community that expressed its corporate life 
through concrete acts of service and worship. The concrete nature of Deborah’s religious 
community life during childhood was demonstrated in the community rituals, experience, 
and action in the world. 4 

Even very young children participated in the community rituals as they sat quietly in 
the church services, sang worship hymns, and knelt in prayer. These worship practices 
had a concrete dimension in that they involved physical participation. 

The experiences in Deborah’s religious community life cannot be separated from the 
rituals because much of the community life was ritualistic. Life in Deborah’s religious 
community was simple. No energy was spent on non-productive activities. Most activities 
served concrete purposes such as meeting physical needs for housing, clothing, and food. 

4 John Westerhoff points out three aspects of corporate life essential to a significant community of 
faith: rituals, experience (within the community of faith), and action in the world. John Westerhoff, Will 
Our Children Have Faith? (New York: Seabury Press, 1976), 54-55. 
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Deborah helped with the gardening, canning, and home-building. Many of these concrete 
expressions of community life had a social and pleasurable dimension. Deborah and the 
other children enjoyed baking cinnamon rolls and pulling taffy. 

Close caring relationships were central to Deborah’s childhood church experience. 
Church members looked out for one another in very concrete ways such as assisting with 
child care, helping with domestic chores, providing food, attending to the sick, making 
quilts, preparing food, and building houses for each other. 

Spiritual growth in Deborah’s community experience was achieved through 
concrete acts such as demonstrating kindness or humility toward others, attending church, 
memorizing Scripture, and following the rules. A person’s spirituality was measured by 
the degree to which he or she were scriptural, and scriptural meant concrete acts of 
obedience to scriptural mandates. The community doctrines of non-conformity and non- 
resistance for example, were understood in very concrete terms such as not voting, and 
women not cutting their hair. 

Community life revolved around concrete social activities such as visiting, sharing 
meals, working together, living communally, community gatherings, and worshipping 
together. Deborah also encountered the concrete nature of community life through the 
recolonization in North Carolina. In this experience Deborah and the other church 
members participated in the physical construction of a community. The recolonization also 
solved a concrete problem; church members sought greater physical separation from the 
world and physical separation from other Mennonites who failed to uphold the standards of 
non-conformity. 

Along with daily acts of caring for one another, church members demonstrated their 
Christian love and witness by concrete acts of service to the world. The women’s Service 
Circle, which included the participation of children, made and mended products such as 
bedding and clothing, as well as canned and cooked food for a children’s home, mental 
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hospital, nursing home, missionaries, and overseas relief. Concrete acts of worship and 
service filled Deborah’s religious community life. 

Community Story: The Avenue of Meaning for Concrete Thinking 

James Fowler’s faith development theory adds insight on the significance of 
concrete operational thinking in Deborah’s religious formation. Fowler’s stage two, 
mythic-literal faith (age seven to twelve years) corresponds with concrete operational 
thinking. At this stage persons come more consciously to join and belong to his or her 
immediate group, or faith community. Because of concrete operational thinking children 
can transform experience into narrative, which allows them to communicate their 
experiences and meaning through stories. With this narrative capacity, children are 
attentive to stories about the origins and formative experiences within their family and 
community groups. Due to the limits of concrete operational thinking, stories are not 
reflected upon in stage two faith. 

Deborah’s concrete operational thinking enabled her to transform her experiences 
into narratives and thus find meaning in the stories of her faith community. The religious 
meaning Deborah encountered in her Mennonite community was based on biblical Christian 
story of salvation, and all aspects of this story were interpreted literally with personal 
application for all who believed. Deborah’s personal story was intertwined with the 
Christian story along with the story of her Mennonite and Amish ancestors, and the 
religious legacy they created. Further, the meaning of Deborah’s personal story was 
grounded in the her immediate community’s understanding and expression of the Christian 
Mennonite story of faith. Deborah’s concrete operational thinking capacity during 
childhood enabled her to find meaning in the stories that shaped her religious life. 

In summary, there is a significant relationship between developmental theory and 
religious formation. 3 Understanding the abilities and limitations of Deborah’s thinking 

5 Fowler, Stages of Faith. 122-50. 
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during childhood in relationship to the dynamics of her religious community life, sets the 
stage for identifying the significance of human development in the transformation process. 
The relationship between developmental theory and Deborah’s religious transformation will 
be discussed later in this study. 

The Mennonite community of Deborah’s childhood had a structure and ethos that 
allowed lots of concrete expressions of their religious faith. The extant theories of human 
development, even those that are complex and comprehensive, are far less nuanced than 
reality demonstrates. Various concrete experiences, such as Deborah’s are often not taken 
into account. 
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Chapter 6: Deborah’s Adolescence 

Then the musical instruments also_I’ve thought and thought about it. I could go all 

my life without them_and when you look at this life in the light of eternity how short it 

is and how trivial the things which bother us. 

I probably can’t realize the extent to which they feel (the ministers) their responsibility. 
They are ordained of God, are working with souls, the worth of which one is, is more 
than the whole world. God help them! 

Deborah Kramer, 9/22/77 

Deborah moved into her adolescent years with a continued enthusiasm for life and a 
developing desire to love and please God. Deborah was on the cusp between childhood 
and adulthood as she ran barefoot, played in the canal, helped Sarah with household 
chores, sang, worked, and began to assume the dress and appearance of a young 
Mennonite woman. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a detailed description of Deborah’s 
religious formation and transformation during her adolescent years from age twelve up to 
eighteen. The North Carolina community context, as described in chapter three of this 
study, applies to Deborah’s story during adolescence. Further description of the 
community context is added in this chapter, but only as it relates to the major aspects of 
Deborah’s religious journey during adolescence. Those major aspects of Deborah’s 
adolescence are described in this chapter according to the following categories: Spiritual 
Life and Ambition for Growth; Challenging Interactions for Deborah’s Life in Community; 
and Major Changes. 

Spiritual Life and Ambition for Growth 
Deborah’s spiritual life and ambition for growth were awakened and nurtured 
during her adolescent years through a unique relationship with a kindred-spirit mentor. 
Deborah pursued, with seriousness and enthusiasm, the possibilities for personal 
development and spiritual experience through the rites of formal church membership, 
conscientious living, journal writing, formal studies, and interactions with nature. 
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Menton Sarah 

Guess what! [Sarah] is writing a Science book for grades 3 & 4. She asked me to 
illustrate and I finally consented (it wasn’t too long afterward). I had planned on 
working at head-start this Summer...but perhaps I’ll be sweating over a pad with a 
pencil instead of leading children! Real work will be involved. If I can just 
produce something perfectly usable! But the writing of a book! , how much more is 
put into that She’s a remarkable and truly capable woman. 1 

Sarah became a friend, teacher, and mentor to Deborah during her adolescent years. 
Sarah grew up among the conservative Mennonites as the daughter of a Virginia 
Conference Mennonite minister, attended Eastern Mennonite High School, and completed a 
four year Bachelor of Religious Education degree at Eastern Mennonite College (EMC). 
Sarah and her husband, who also graduated from EMC, were two of four college educated 
members of the Grassy Ridge Hope Mennonite Church. They lived in a small cement 
block house on the property next to the school yard. 

Sarah and her family joined the Hope Mennonite Church because the standards 
were no longer being maintained in the church they had been attending in Montana. The 
rules were being broken and those breaking the rules were allowed positions of leadership 
such as Sunday School teaching. 

Deborah deeply loved and respected Sarah and to this day considers her the most 
influential woman in her life other than her mother. Deborah admired Sarah’s faith, 
integrity, love of nature, and education. Deborah was captivated by Sarah’s extraordinary 
love of music and love of learning. She took advantage of every opportunity to be near 
Sarah and determined to leam everything Sarah could possibly teach her. Deborah also 
went through an intense period of imitating Sarah in dress and speech. 

Sarah’s influence extended far beyond the extensive music and Bible training. She 
had a deep passion for nature which awakened a kindred and enthusiastic response in 


' Deborah Kramer, personal journal, MS, unpublished. 
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Deborah. Deborah often brought insects, reptiles or some life form to Sarah who would 
identify and discuss them with her. 

During this time Sarah was writing a children’s science text book which was to be 
published by Rod and Staff Publishers (a non-conference publishing company). At the age 
of seventeen, Deborah, who had a natural talent for drawing, provided pen and ink 
illustrations for the science textbook (Deborah Kramer, 512112 ). One illustration was 
particularly challenging for Deborah. Sarah had asked Deborah to illustrate Honeybee wax 
cradles, something nature guides did not, in Sarah’s view, accurately portray. Deborah 
brought Sarah many drafts, and after forty hours of intense effort Deborah succeeded. 
Deborah brought the completed illustration to Sarah’s home and they looked at it together. 
Deborah remembers that moment as an experience of triumph and warmth which the two of 
them shared. Deborah had to travel outside the community for the necessary pen tips and 
ink and found herself making many trips to the public libraries. 

Deborah had a deep desire and drive to meet Sarah’s expectations. It did not matter 
to Deborah how challenging the song or the book illustration, if the request came from 
Sarah, she was determined to meet the challenge. At age seventeen, Deborah referred to 
Sarah as “a remarkable and truly capable woman” (DK, 5/2/72). 

Spiritual Experience 

When Deborah was twelve years old, a visiting minister came to hold special 
services for a week. Deborah understood in advance that during this series of meetings she 
would go forward and speak with the ministers about becoming a Christian. Deborah 
knew that she was at the age when this was expected of her, though this was not discussed 
with anyone. In Deborah’s community, making a commitment was not openly discussed, 
though the expectations were clearly understood. 

During one of the services, Deborah raised her hand to make a commitment to 
Christ, and then walked to the front of the church after the service to speak with the 
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ministers. The ministers asked Deborah about her beliefs in Jesus Christ and led her in a 
prayer of repentance. Deborah’s minister instructed her that the first thing to do following 
her new commitment to Christ was to make all wrongs right Deborah took these words 
very seriously and felt that if she had done anything wrong up to that point she needed to 
confess it to that person. After talking with the ministers, Deborah began wearing a 
covering and sometimes wearing her hair up. Deborah, along with the three friends her age 
who also made commitments, began attending doctrinal instruction classes on Sunday 
afternoons. Deborah’s minister taught these classes. 

In the weeks before her baptism, a church member brought over her daughter’s 
cape dress pattern since Deborah was about the size of her daughter. The pattern was made 
of old newspaper, a six gore skirt, a plain round neck, no collar, simple long sleeves, and a 
cape. It was exciting getting the pattern for her first cape dress. Deborah chose a pale 
lavender fabric and diligently worked on this first cape dress. She wanted this dress to be 
special because it would mark a very meaningful occasion in her life. At the time of 
baptism, Deborah went from wearing a simple little girl dress and flesh colored stockings 
to wearing the community regulation cape dress and dark hose. Deborah also began 
wearing her hair up in a bun which was neatly covered by the covering (pleated cap made 
of white net fabric). 

On November 16,1967, Deborah, along with her best friend Rachael, and two 
other young people were baptized. At the time of baptism, those awaiting baptism sat on 
the front row. It was a solemn occasion. The minister and deacon officiated with the 
minister reading vows of obedience to which each prospective young person gave answer. 
“Do you promise to accept the rules and council of the Hope Mennonite Church, and to 
obey them fully without reservation?” There were other related questions as well. The 
minister cupped his hands and baptized each one in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit Upon rising to their feet those baptized were greeted by the wives of the 
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minister and deacon with a holy kiss reserved for those who are members of, and in good 
standing with, the church. Deborah never forgot the vows. From that day forward, she 
considered herself bound by the promises she had made before God and the church. 

Preparation for Baptism and Church Membership 

Deborah’s story epitomizes the significance placed on preparation for baptism and 
membership in Hope Mennonite Church. The first requirement was to have a spiritual 
experience with the Lord. Individuals who testified to a spiritual conversion experience, 
which were usually the church youth, were expected by community members to 
demonstrate changes in their attitude and lifestyle, and the changes had to be confirmed by 
parents and other church members. 

All those who made a profession of faith were also required to complete an 
eighteen-month course of instruction in church doctrine. The instruction covered the seven 
ordinances, as well as obedience to the church and ministerial leadership. 

Prior to baptism, both the parents of the converts, and the members of the church 
community were asked in private council rooms if they could find any reason to withhold 
baptism and membership. If candidates were considered to be still carnal, they were given 
a longer proving time, which could last longer than a year. At baptism, candidates vowed 
to obey the rales of church membership. 

The vows of baptism and church membership included questions regarding church 
doctrine and willingness to submit to church leadership. Along with obedience to church 
rales, members were expected to care actively about the well-being of other members and 
to provide the world a scrupulous witness in life and conduct Challenges or failure among 
church members were handled with confidentiality, respect and scriptural confrontation. 

If members failed to repent from sin confirmed by the leadership, they, and possibly their 
parents, could be excommunicated from the church. 
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Church Ordinances 

The Hope Mennonite Church of Grassy Ridge practiced seven ordinances which 
included: baptism by pouring; communion preceded by council and confession; foot 
washing; the holy kiss; anointing with oil for the sick; wearing of coverings by women; 
and marriage to persons of like faith. The holy kiss was used as an informal greeting 
signifying those in the faith, and coverings, white net caps for women, were to be worn 
during waking hours, covering long uncut hair which was worn up in a bun. Church 
members were to marry only those persons of like faith, and would be disqualified from 
church membership if they remarried while a former spouse was living. 2 

Special services for council and communion were held twice each year and served 
as a means of spiritual accountability involving self-examination and confession. These 
required council meetings took place prior to communion services and were held in a 
special room located behind the pulpit where each member met individually with the church 
minister, the deacon, and the overseeing bishop. In these meetings members were required 
to confess whether or not they were “at peace with God, their fellow man, and the church.” 
If members were not at peace, the council meeting was a context for examining their 
struggle. An additional meeting might also be necessary. Once at peace, members were 
allowed to participate in the communion service. 

Great emphasis was placed upon being at peace with God and the church. To take 
part in communion with unconfessed sin in one’s life meant to eat and drink damnation to 
oneself. (“For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to 
himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.”) 3 Nothing could be more awful than to 
knowingly damn oneself to eternal hell. Refraining from communion was not a viable 


2 Hyde County, N.C., Bicentennial Committee, Hvde County History. 52. 

3 1 Cor 11:29. 
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option as it brought into question one’s Christian walk and created a public spectacle. This 
put one in a position of enormous judgment. It could eventually jeopardize one’s church 
membership. 

Confession 

Around the time of Deborah’s baptism and church membership she became overly 
concerned about saying anything that might be a lie. Deborah began to qualify everything 
she said to protect herself from lying. Rather than stating that it was raining outside, 
Deborah would say “it might be raining outside.” Deborah’s mother grew concerned about 
Deborah’s extreme conscientiousness, which lasted for eighteen months. 

During this period, communion became increasingly difficult, and sometimes 
excruciating, for Deborah. She felt she needed to make a public confessions about wrong 
doing, and no one told Deborah that this was not necessary. Other young people did not 
seem to take things so seriously. 

Deborah felt the need to be free and clear on everything. She had a harmonica, an 
instrument her teacher had played in grade school years before the new community rule 
forbidding musical instruments. (Deborah considered her teacher the epitome of a Godly 
and submissive woman.) Deborah hoped the ministers would not count the mouth harp as 
a musical instrument. (Traditionally mouth harps were popular among Mennonites in the 
years prior to this time.) In a council meeting that preceded the communion service 
Deborah asked the Bishop if the mouth harp was acceptable. The Bishop responded in a 
very kind manner, “Is it a musical instrument?” Deborah answered, “Yes,” and the Bishop 
said, “Well that is your answer.” Deborah felt crushed that her last little secret hope to have 
music, a little musical outlet, was now without a doubt forbidden to her. Deborah was 
completely clear that she should and would submit to the authority of the church on this 
issue. 
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Deborah accepted the bishop’s word on musical instruments as God’s will but 
found it difficult to obey with a cheerful heart Deborah struggled with her feelings of 
sadness and condemnation over not wanting to give up the harmonica. She wrestled with 
the possibility that sins of pride may be causing her bad feelings and prayed that God 
would take the pride away. Deborah loved to sing and had a good singing voice. 

However at age three or four Deborah had her first encounter with an old piano. Playing 
the keys delighted her and set something in motion that stayed with Deborah throughout her 
childhood. Again around age seven or eight, Deborah had opportunity to play a horn 
which belonged to a cousin. She quickly mastered it and enjoyed playing hymns. These 
musical encounters created an awareness and fascination that later contributed to Deborah’s 
struggles to submit to the rules regarding musical instruments. 

Deborah was very conscientious, and she sought daily to live up to the Christian 
ideals described by the church. Being Christian in Deborah’s mind meant always doing 
and thinking and saying the right thing. She seemed to struggle with the possibility of sin 
and felt a sense of spiritual failure when she questioned the decisions of the church 
leadership rather than accepting with complete submission the rules of the church. Deborah 
sometimes compared herself to others such as Rachael or Sarah. They seemed so perfect in 
word and action and never appeared to struggle with wrong thoughts or attitudes. Rachael 
easily accepted the new rule on instruments, and Sarah always did the right thing. Deborah 
sometimes laid awake at night worrying over the possibility of dying or Christ returning 
while there was sin in her life. Sometimes she awoke with a sense of doom hovering over 
her consciousness. 

Deborah often wished for someone with whom she could share her spiritual 
struggles. There were some things she didn’t think Rachael would understand, and if she 
talked with Sarah or her mother she felt she would simply be admonished to do the right 
thing. To ask questions was sometimes considered doubting God’s will. In order to 
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demonstrate that she was a Christian, Deborah tried to rid herself of unacceptable thoughts 
and feelings, and kept her many questions to herself. 

Around age fifteen, Deborah had a thought of doubt regarding the authority of 
Scripture while studying a Sunday School lesson alone in her room on a Saturday night 
Sarah was teaching the class and expected each student to arrive having thoroughly studied 
the lesson as well as the additional texts of Scripture she assigned. While studying, a 
thought pushed its way into Deborah’s consciousness with regard to what if the Scriptures 
were not true. This thought was followed by a sense of horror and a physical sensation of 
lightness and heat that swept through Deborah’s body. Deborah wondered, “how could I 
think such a contemptible and wicked thought.” With great physical and mental 
concentration she attempted to bar the thought from her consciousness, but the experience 
was indelible. She never told a soul. 

Continuing Spiritual Focus 

Deborah’s spiritual interests which developed throughout her adolescent years were 
reflected in her journal writing. Deborah frequently mentioned in her journals that she was 
seeking God’s will, needing God’s help, or trusting God to guide her. On September 9, 
1971, age sixteen, Deborah wrote that she tried to do as “God would have [her] do,” and 
she referred to portions of hymns in her journal as a means of connecting with God. 

At age sixteen Deborah expressed concern for the moral contradiction and lack of 
respect for God in the larger society. She wrote that America is “corrupt” and 
“demoraliz[ed]” and yet wants “brotherhood” (DK, 11/14/71). “Christmas is coming. 
Would that mankind would be more mindful of what God did on this special day” (DK, 
12/9/71). 

As an adolescent, Deborah held beliefs that God was personal and very present in 
the midst of her daily life. At the age of seventeen, Deborah had been thinking about 
attending the short-term non-conference Bible school but was not sure if she should go or 
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not When Deborah learned she could possibly get transportation to the Bible school with a 
friend, she wrote, “Isn’t that wonderful...maybe God wants me to go and is working out a 
way so that I can” (DK, 1/19/72). Deborah also saw “God’s hand” working in her 
situation to provide the transportation she needed for a preschool job after she had been 
turned down for a job as a teacher’s aid in the public school system. Deborah determined 
that the other teaching job was not in God’s plan for her, which she saw in retrospect (DK, 
9/3/72). 

The Bible was central to Deborah’s spiritual life throughout her teen years. At the 
age of sixteen, Deborah wrote in her journal that she found her Bible study hard to 
understand and thus she must “study harder'’ (DK, 9/871). At the age of seventeen she 
wrote, “I should sign off now and read the Bible. Holy Bible, book divine precious 
treasure thou art mine! God’s word!” (DK, 1/19/72). Prayer was also part of Deborah’s 
daily life which she demonstrated with prayer lists in her journals (DK, 8/23/72). 

Deborah made clear distinctions between the worldly and the spiritual, and held that 
nothing in the world was worth sacrificing for the spiritual, particularly her position of 
justification before God. At the age of seventeen, in response to a letter from a girlfriend 
who expressed concerns about the attitudes of some people, Deborah wrote the following: 
“We can’t do much to change the rude, primitive ideas of some people,...but we can be 
responsible for our own selves—we can choose whether we want to be justified or not 
How can anyone see anything in the world which is worth the sacrifice of justification 
before God?” (DK, 3/22/72). 

Deborah felt strongly that she must not let materialism get in the way of her 
spiritual ideals. At age seventeen she wrote about her conflict over enjoying her material 
possessions and wanting to live free of materialism (DK, 11/26/72). 
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Journal Writing 

Although Deborah actually wrote her first journal at the age of eight, her consistent 
and more serious journal writing began at the age of fifteen. In these journals, Deborah 
noted and reflected on many aspects of her life and thought, including frequent notations on 
the value of journal writing. In the beginning of her journal at the age of fifteen, in 1970, 
Deborah wrote, “Don’t you love little notebooks to keep tabs on your thoughts? Just small 
thoughts. They don’t have to be anything extraordinary in size or quality. Nice to keep 

track of my own! Ay? Ay.” At the age of seventeen she wrote, “On this...20th 

day of January 721 do start this new diary...It will likely become filled with likes, dislikes, 
thoughts and experiences, joys and sorrows. Isn’t this what life’s all about ?” (DK, 
1/19/72). In the cover of her journal beginning November 26, 1972, Deborah, age 
seventeen, wrote “Snatches of my life and thought—Reflections of my mind.” 

For Deborah, journal writing was mostly a private experience. While Deborah’s 
family and community were continuously at the center of her world, Deborah’s writing 
provided respite from communal life and offered a chance for private reflection. Deborah 
also wrote to an imaginary person named “Amy.” 

Diligence 

Deborah was keenly interested in books. She shopped in used book stores and by 
mail order. For Deborah, books were a treasure and the more books she had, the more 
treasures she had. Two of the prized books in Deborah’s library at age seventeen were The 
First Violin and Walden by Henry David Thoreau. Deborah was also quite impressed with 
The Good F arth. which she found in a used book store. Deborah noted in her journal that 
she appreciated the “frankfnessl” of the book (DK, undated entry located two entries before 
12/4/72). Deborah also read missionary publications such as “The Harvest Call” (DK, 
9/24/72). Deborah noted in her journal (DK, 10/10/72) that she had purchased twenty-nine 
books from a used antique store. She wrote, “Finally I’ve secured The First Violin! ...also 
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Thelma. Cheaper by the Dozen, Common Sense about Music, and many others” (DK, 
10/10/72). Regarding books, at age seventeen Deborah wrote “I like the little proverb: a 
book is like a friend, my friends I would forever keep” (DK, undated entry between 
11/23/72; 11/26/72). Reading a book was not a casual experience for Deborah; it meant 
entering into the world of each particular book and coming to understand and sympathize 
and be influenced by the stories. Deborah remembers being so moved by Henry David 
Thoreau that she memorized significant lines and read passages aloud to her family. 

Deborah often referred to her high school correspondence courses. In her journal 
entries she mentioned the courses she was taking as well as some of the interesting things 
she was learning. She never made any negative comments about her schooling with the 
exception of her distress over the length of time it took to get her books by mail. Deborah 
finished high school by correspondence on July 27, 1972, at the age of seventeen (DK, 
7/28/72). 

Although the church community in North Carolina did not allow education beyond 
high school, with the exception of some brief specialized training such as nursing, Deborah 
imagined in her mind the possibility of commuting from her North Carolina community to 
the nearest university sixty miles away to continue her education. In the month following 
high school graduation, Deborah was restless and dissatisfied with her situation. She 
wrote, “If only I could earn some fast money, buy a car, and go back to school. 

Ohe...sigh (DK, 8/19/72). 

Deborah stated in her journals that she had an interest in psychology, which was 
demonstrated in part by some of the questions she raised in her journal. For example, at 
age seventeen she wrote, “What is the difference between personality and character? My 
opinion: personality is what you appear to be—character—what you really are. What’s the 
difference between idea and ideal? They are really quite different” (DK, undated entry 
between 11/26/72 and 12/4/72). 
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Love of Nature 

Deborah frequently referred to her observations and love of nature. Following are 

excerpts from her journal. At the age of fifteen she wrote: 

Tonight the moon is full. Maybe I’ll have a chance to steal out and have a 
good peak at it.. .Now I am outside...The moon is full and bright and beautiful! 
The sky around it is dark although it’s blue, dark blue also very beautiful. I’m 
sitting on a rock and my shadow is very prominent on the ground at my side, for 
there is an outside light very near. Doesn’t that absolutely spoil the effect of the 
setting. I’m standing. The air has a slight chill like night air has after a hot day. 
The sound of many insects, the trees about me, the full moon and dark sky, the 
good earth beneath my feet, for what else could I wish. (DK, undated entry in 
1970journal) how the geese do honk! it’s so wonderful for them to be flying. 
Today there were many swan over in VanDeraa’s field. (DK, 1/28/72) 

Yesterday evening I was at lake Mattamuskeet...the sun was setting and 
there were swan on the lake _ a small flock flew in front of the sunset.. .they 
looked so beautiful at a point of their flight silhouetted against the sunlite sky. It 
was chilly...the sun reflected on the water. I heard the noise of swan. (DK, 
11/23/72) 

Our fig bush is so bare.. .it used to have so many leaves and would rustle 
against my screen .. .autumn has taken it’s toll. If you want to be thrilled by beauty 
notice a winter bestripped tree against a sunlite sky...beautiful!! All four season[s] 
have their special beauties.—Spring is an elating time of the year. God made so 
many things purely for our enjoyment. (DK, 11/26/72) 

Deborah remembers a flock of geese that she viewed from her house in North 

Carolina. The geese formed a cloud of what must have been many thousands rising at the 

horizon; it was an awesome sight Deborah still holds a lingering memory of an 

overwhelmingly spectacular sunset. It painted the western sky with light and color such as 

she has never seen since. These experiences left a particular impression on Deborah due to 

their sheer grandeur. 

Deborah, while visiting Delaware, mentions the family plan to move to Delaware 
and then writes the following. 

Well, Carolina is a land of warmth and open space and wildlife. A part of 
me is in Carolina—perhapfs] will always be—the beauty there captured my waiting 
love and now holds it even more tightly at the thought of detachment—or perhaps 
I'm just realizing its real grip although it was always there. 

Oh how can one become so sentimentally attached to a place...part of me is 
there in the garden I worked, in the wildlife I admired, in the dirt that blackened my 
feet, in the sweet blueberries...perhaps even in the snakes I’ve examined. Is it 
immature to weep over the land one loves.? (DK, 12/23/72) 
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Just yesterday I got back from my Delaware, Pennsylvania, Chesapeake 
trip...walking in the back door, suitcase in hand...knowing I’U leave...looking 
back at the typical gray weather. This is hard. Years of my life are planted in the 
soil...I get far too sentimental about the land. (DK, 1/1/73) 

In order to work on the illustrations for Sarah’s book, Deborah considered the 

possibility of returning to North Carolina for the summer after the anticipated family move 

in the spring. 


I’m so excited over the idea of coming here this summer, staying at the 
schoolhouse, observing and becoming absorbed in my fa[ir????] interest...honey 
bees, and fending for myself. I do hope it works out...I asked Mr. Howard about 
borrowing a hive of bees to observe this summer.. .he could hardly have been any 
nicer about it.. .said they had a glass hive. I’d like to have a pair of binoc’s too 
before I come back (if I do)! Maybe I can really get a chance to observe, drink in, 
soak up abundant nature in a more thorough way than ever before. Thank God for 
nature. (DK, 2/21/73) 

Fascination with Growth 

On October 6,1970, at the age of fifteen, Deborah made her first journal entry 
regarding her own growth. She wrote, “Yesterday Tina gave me a beautiful rose. 
Exquisite. It reminded me of myself, for like myself it hadn’t yet blossomed completely 
out It was becoming a mature rose just as I am becoming a woman.’’ 

At age sixteen Deborah reflected on herself and expressed a desire to have a pure 
heart and pure modves. She was very concerned that all her actions would derive from a 
heart that desired only obedience to God and not out of a selfish motive to be noticed for 
how righteous or good she was. She wrote, 

“I don’t want to be prefabricated and just a good impressionist. I want to be real— 
of a kind heart and helping hand not just for show. But at times I sort of get the feeling that 
its not really real. I don’t want to be that way. I want it to be a part of me. I get the idea 
that I want others to know about it God help me not to be that way” (DK, 11/11/71). “If I 
can just be genuine in word and deed—not just for praise and show—but the real thing— 
that’s what I want to be” (DK, 1/26/72). 
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In her journal, Deborah cited a passage that she thought was particularly beautiful 
from Henry David Thoreau’s Walden. This passage reflected Deborah’s growing desire to 
be fully true to herself. At this time, Deborah was not thinkin g in terms of living in such a 
way that would alienate her from her church community. This particular passage resonated 
with Deborah because she saw herself as somewhat different from her peers. She wanted 
to pursue university studies, remain single until age twenty-eight, and go to a foreign 
mission field. To Deborah these accomplishments would take place in the context of her 
Mennonite Christian faith. She did not dream or wish that this would be otherwise. She 
wrote the following, “Why should we be in such desperate haste to succeed, and in such 
desperate enterprises? If a man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is 
because he hears a different drummer. Let him step to the music which he hears however 
measured or far away” (DK, 3/23/72). 

Deborah reflected on what mattered in life and implied a desire for personal growth. 
“I do love—Today is tomorrow’s yesterday. No matter how much we regret our past—if 
we just put it behind us and strive to make a better yesterday for tomorrow. That’s a real 
challenge” (DK, 11/11/71). 

At age sixteen Deborah mentioned some of her weaknesses in her journals and her 
desire to change in response. Deborah wrote about her mother’s observations of her 
behavior “She [Deborah’s mother] told me they can never tell when I’m going to act like a 
child and when I’m going to act like an adult I’ll have to see that that changes” (DK, 
12/3/71). “When you’re young that’s when you’re supposed to be carefree and so on but 
I don’t find that much of a reality. At times I think and think and perhap[s] worry about 
things that don’t deserve to be worryed [sic] over” (DK, 12/10/71). “May more people 
see their bondage to sin and Satan and turn to Christ for freedom. I admit that at times I 
lust after things—May God help me” (DK, 12/12/71). Deborah speculated on these 
temptations of the flesh. She wrote, “It’s really something how easy it is to step too far on 
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the side of materialism. It’s so easy to think too much of things of the world” (DK, 

1/2/72). The kinds of material things tempting Deborah at this time may have been 
furnishings for her room such as a bedspread or curtains, or possibly books. 

At age seventeen Deborah was aware of her changing self and wondered if she was 
similar to or different from others. “I must have been awfully passive when I was 
young—with not nearly the strong opinions of me now. Is everyone like that or was I the 
exception?” (DK, 5/2/72). 

Challenging Interactions for Deborah’s Life in the Community 

As Deborah followed her ambitions for spiritual experience and growth, she 
encountered people and issues that challenged her Mennonite way of life in her community. 
In these encounters Deborah faced contradictions, conflicts, and new concepts for living. 
These encounters expanded Deborah’s growing awareness of herself, her church, and the 
larger social context. 

Contact wjtft NQp-MeRflomle-Qtri§b^ps 

Trying to understand non-Mennonite Christians was one of the great puzzlements 
of Deborah’s faith journey during adolescence. Even though Deborah’s church community 
lived mostly isolated from those outside the community, there were some Christian 
Reformed families who lived nearby. These Christian Reformed families had immigrated 
from the Netherlands and settled in the Pantego area. Most of them were fanners, and they 
had their own church and school. Several of the men in Deborah’s church worked on the 
farms of these Christian Reformed people, and both Deborah and sisters provided 
housework and child care for these outsiders. 

The Hope Mennonite Church Budget columns in March and November of 1965 
makes mention of the Christian Reformed neighbors: March 11,1965 “There is a colony 
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of these Dutch people living in this community. They are very nice people, very religious 
and thrifty and have their own schools and churches.” 4 5 
From another article in The Budget: 

Our neighbors are very good to us. They are mostly Dutch Reformed and 
from the Netherlands. Some of them raise flowers. They are very religious but 
their beliefs differ very much from ours in some things. They beUeve strongly in 
separation but not in dress. They operate their own school at Terra Ceo. (20 miles 
from here) and haul their children there. They take turns hauling them. 3 

These Christian Reformed neighbors were kindhearted people who were deeply 

devout in their way of being Christian. They were also very friendly and open-hearted 

toward Deborah’s community. Their homes were different from the Mennonite homes as 

they did have television, radio, and more material possessions in general. They wore 

worldly clothes and the women cut their hair and wore gold jewelry. But they read the 

Bible daily, prayed before each meal, and attended church services regularly. 

Deborah and her mother also did domestic work for an elderly Methodist woman 

who had taught Sunday School for forty-five years. Deborah felt these Christian Reformed 

and Methodist people must have some kind of Christian spiritual experience, but she 

wondered how they could call themselves Christians and wear gold wedding rings. In 

response to questions about these people, Deborah’s ministers held that they should not be 

judged, but the Mennonites must use the Bible as their standard. 

As an adolescent, Deborah defended the standards of her community in relationship 

to outsiders. At the age of seventeen, Deborah met a high school boy named Frank at 


4 Henry Zook, “Deep Creek,” The Budget. 11 March 1965. 

5 Henry Zook, “Pantego, N.C.,” The Budget. 11 Nov. 1965. 
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driver’s education course. He invited Deborah two times to attend a ball game in a nearby 
town, and Deborah responded both times that she “never” went to ball games. Frank also 
told Deborah that it was a “shame” that she “put her hair up” and Deborah responded, “no it 
isn’t” Deborah found it “interesting” that Frank was Baptist, read a paraphrased Bible, 
and attended a Christian camp. Deborah hoped that she would be “rememberfed] as a girl 
who came in among them [and] stuck up for what she thought was right” (DK, 1/17/72; 
1/18/72). Frank continued to “aggressively]” pursue Deborah and attempted to challenge 
her faith standards. When Frank told Deborah “you’re condemning yourself’ she 
responded by giving Frank an index card with Scripture references supporting her 
theological position. Deborah wrote, “maybe he’ll understand better why I look as I do” 
(DK, 2/21/72). Throughout these interactions Deborah sought to treat Frank with warmth 
and respect 

A §P<re4Ikfrti(fflship 

When Deborah was fifteen years old, a family from a kindred non-conference 
church in Pennsylvania began visiting the North Carolina community. Within a few 
months after meeting, Deborah, age fifteen, and “Nathan” (fictitious name), age eighteen, 
had fallen in love. The relationship lasted about one year. Some of the journal entries 
related to the relationship provide some insight on Deborah’s adolescent personality and 
growth. 

Nathan shared with Deborah a love of life and sense of adventure. Deborah wrote 
in her 1970journal, “And now we discover that what we agree perfectly on something. 
That just to live and be alive is a real ADVENTURE” Deborah wrote that she liked Nathan 
because he appealed to her “sense of being cared about and wanted. ” Deborah also liked 
his “maturity” and “the way he really thought about things.... In [Nathan] there wasn’t that 
shallow quality you’ll find in other guys” (DK, 11/15/71). 
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Deborah and Nathan talked about their ideals together. Nathan wanted to be a truly 
“noble man,” something to strive after one’s entire life because he didn’t think this could 
ever be completely attained. Nathan also shared with Deborah that he had never really been 
a dedicated Christian, that he did things because they were required of him. Deborah wrote 
that his problems were “intelligence used the wrong way, and stubbornness.” She also 
added, “sometimes simpleness is just not easy for intelligent persons.” Shortly after the 
conversation about Christian dedication, Nathan dedicated his life to God in a church 
service. He told Deborah that one sign of his newly affirmed dedication was that he was 
no longer seeking to acquire a sports car. 

Nathan recognized and appreciated Deborah’s intellectual inclinations. Part of 
Nathan’s letter recorded in Deborah’s journal October 11,1970: “Remember, what you 
think is what you are. What you dwell on will in time become a reality. So thinking about 
life is just as important as acting in it Sweetheart [you are] a deep thinker, keep up the 
good work and your life will be rewarded for it.” 

Deborah’s relationship with Nathan was intense and lasted about one year. At 
some point in the relationship Nathan asked Deborah if she loved him, and when Deborah 
could not say absolutely for sure that she did the relationship ended. After the relationship 
ended, Deborah, age sixteen, referred in her journal to the relationship as a “real 
schoolroom.” “[Nathan] taught me to think. Would I have learned this without him. lean 
hardly answer. Maybe I would have., .maybe time would have taken care of it” (DK, 
9/14/71). Deborah also wrote that Nathan could never have appreciated her tendency to be 
sentimental and that he might rule a home like a “monarch.” Even though Deborah felt that 
the husband should rule the home, she also wrote that he should not be a “monarch” (DK, 
1/7/72). 

Deborah occasionally described the kind of man she would like to marry, and 
pointed out in her journal that she was not finding these desired qualities in the guys she 
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knew. “My problem is wanting a person who shares my ideals and ambitions.... am I 
fair in wanting that much.... it would mean a lot to me if they shared my peculiarities but 

could I make out with less-with time will 1 be less particular? Why can’t there be more 

Henry David’s?” Deborah was referring to Henry David Thoreau (DK, 10/20/72). 
Changes in Community Rules 

Although musical instruments were never allowed in the church services, prior to 
Bishop Eli Kramer’s death church members were allowed to have some musical 
instruments in their homes. After Eli died some community rules began to tighten. 

Because some of the boys in the Pilgrim church in Amelia, Virginia, (a sister non- 
conference church which sided with the leadership of Eli Kramer and left the Virginia 
conference in 1959). were playing worldly music on their guitars, a rule was passed that 
no one in the congregation could have musical instruments. This new rule began in the 
Amelia congregation and was presented to the Grassy Ridge Hope congregation at the end 
of a Sunday night service. It was put to a vote, and the congregation voted to accept it. 
Sarah questioned the fact that there was no real time for reflection on the proposal before 
the vote was taken. 

Another change in the rules took place when Deborah was about fourteen years old. 
Women were allowed to go barefoot during the heat of the summer prior to this time. 
However an outsider questioned one of the members of the Amelia community as to why 
the women were allowed to display their bare legs. Since maintaining an exemplary 
testimony to the world was viewed as essential, a new rule was established that banned 
women from going barefoot. This new rule was presented to the men of the Hope 
congregation and they voted to embrace it (Thirty years later, the rule is still being 
upheld.) 

Deborah found this new rule, which meant she had to wear black stockings during 
the hot summer days, burdensome. Although Deborah was compliant and accepted the 
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rules of the leadership, she found a way to “skirt” the new rule. Deborah made a full 
length dress to cover her legs and managed to avoid wearing the uncomfortable stockings. 
This was one of the few semi-rebellious things that Deborah did as a young person. 
Deborah received some slight criticisms but the church leadership did not challenge her on 
this. 

When Deborah was about fifteen years old, Sarah, Deborah’s deeply loved mentor, 
criticized the leadership regarding the rules against women speaking and teaching in the 
church. Deborah recalls that Sarah wanted to share in the Wednesday evening church Bible 
discussions. As a result of voicing this criticism, Sarah was silenced for one year. During 
this time Sarah was not allowed to teach Sunday School. This was a loss to the women 
and children of the congregation because Sarah was a fine Bible scholar. If anyone in the 
community had a question about the silencing, they kept it to themselves, and no one 
challenged the church leadership’s decision. 

One year later, in order to be let off the silence list, Sarah made a public confession 
which Deborah remembers as follows: “I confess that I was wrong in my criticism 
regarding women being able to speak in the church. I understand that the leadership here 
has studied the question much more thoroughly than I, and I accept their authority in this 
matter.” The silencing of Sarah had a great impact on Deborah. Although Deborah 
accepted the Scripture passage that states women should keep silent in the church, she did 
not believe for minute that the ministers had studied the question more thoroughly than 
Sarah. Impossible! Sarah had studied the Bible at a college level, and everyone knew she 
understood it better than the ministers. 
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Deborah Challenged Conventional Community Expectations 

Deborah noted in her journal at the age of fifteen that she left the church service one 
evening to get her Bible, and instead of returning to the church, she stayed outside and 
wrote for a while. She admits that this was “naughty” of her. (Entries in Deborah’s 
journal at the age of fifteen were not dated by month and day, only by year.) 

Throughout adolescence, she continued to abide by the church rules and practices 
with a few exceptions. As Deborah completed her high school correspondence, she 
worked “everyday,” “except Sunday of course.” Her relationship with Nathan stretched 
the limits of community standards and expectations by allowing some physical contact such 
as kissing. She also saw Nathan on some Saturday evenings at her home. The fact that 
Deborah had a boyfriend at all before the age of eighteen was a violation of church rules, 
but Nathan was eighteen, and there were some mixed responses within the community 
about the relationship. Nathan’s mother liked and approved of Deborah but had some 
reservations because of Deborah’s young age. Though the leadership in the church could 
not condone Deborah seeing Nathan at a young age, Deborah’s community saw that her 
relationship with Nathan was a serious one that would probably lead to marriage. In spite 
of the fact that Deborah was young, the church community surely understood that Nathan 
was a good prospective candidate because he was obedient to his parents and in good 
standing with the church. 

Deborah began to experience some feelings of discontent with her community life 
because of the restrictions on her relationship with Nathan. Deborah wrote about the 
difficulty of the relationship restrictions in the community, “...it’s a lon g hard road to pull 
when you think whole worlds of someone but can’t date or talk privately” (DK, 11/28/71). 
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At age sixteen Deborah wrestled with her desire for musical instruments, and the 
role of church leaders in relationship to this desire. Deborah also struggled with the 
possibility and difficulty of moving. Deborah wrote, 

Then the musical instruments also—I’ve thought and thought about it. I 
could go all my life without them—and when you look at this life in the light of 
eternity how short it is and how trivial the things which bother us. 1 probably can’t 
realize the extent to which they feel (the ministers) their responsibility. They are 
ordained of God, are working with souls that have eternal destinies and never die, 
souls, the worth of which one is, is more than the whole world. God help them! 
We could move but some how to pull out and move from the thing you saw and 
worked on in the early stages of its pioneer days from the people you’ve learned to 
love and appreciate- from friends you’ve always had near by, ready to console or 

rejoice with you—it’s a hard thing. Perhaps, sometime...we will.who 

knows?! Maybe the Lord will come back before then. (DK, 9/22/71) 

Nathan had given sixteen-year-old Deborah a record player, and at age seventeen 

Deborah notes in her journal that she was listening to the Rambos (DK, 9/25/72), a non- 

Mennonite religious music group that Nathan had introduced her to, and to Peter, Paul, and 

Mary a popular folk music group (DK, 11/10/72). Listening to non-Mennonite religious 

music was accepted, but although there were no rules against listening to folk music, most 

people in the community did not. As noted before, Deborah also found a way around the 

rule against going barefoot by making a full length dress. 

Dreaming the Future 

Even with the painful and humiliating experiences of confession and obedience to 
church leadership, Deborah recalls many good experiences; she did not consider her faith 
as a burden. Over time, Deborah ceased her conscientiousness about truth telling. She 
was still extremely compliant and devout Deborah dreamt of being a missionary, going to 
far-away lands, and working with a remote tribe. The missionary life in a remote area 
appealed to Deborah’s love of nature, pioneering spirit simple living, and spiritual ideals. 

Deborah was captured by the missionary stories read by Sarah during Saturday 
Bible classes. One of the books. Through Gates of Splendor, told the story of the 
missionary Jim Elliot who gave his life as a martyr for the salvation of Auca Indians in 
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Ecuador. Jim Elliot’s most notorious statements found in his diary reads, “He is no fool 
who gives what he cannot keep, to gain what he cannot lose.” Deborah empathized with 
Shot’s total devotion to his faith and the ideals reflected in his willingness to give and risk 
even his life for the sake of eternal good. Deborah aspired toward a life of total devotion to 
God. 

Deborah poured over the pictures in Jim Elliot’s book. The realities of missionary 
life and complete service to Christ were portrayed in the picture of a missionary’s body 
laying face down in the river. Other pictures in the Shot book raised new questions for 
Deborah. One picture displayed Jim Elliot fishing in a stream wearing only shorts and no 
shirt In response to this picture Deborah wondered how someone so godly could expose 
his body in this way. The book also displayed a wedding picture of Jim and Elizabeth 
Elliot in which they were wearing gold wedding bands. Deborah could not reconcile total 
devotion to God with the wearing of gold, something clearly forbidden by Scripture. 

Another book read in the Saturday Bible class was High is the Wall, which also 
deeply influenced Deborah’s future intentions. The book is about the deep sorrow and 
hopelessness of marrying outside of one’s faith. When Deborah heard this story, she 
determined to never marry outside of her faith. 

Deborah had a dramatic drive to know and love God. There were other girls in 
Deborah's church community who were pious and sincere, but none of them seem to share 
Deborah’s passion for life or her vision for serving God as a missionary. 

As Deborah neared the end of her high school correspondence courses, she began 
to wonder a lot about what she would do when she finished. She thought that maybe she 
would teach but considered other possibilities. Deborah’s Aunt Beulah invited her to live 
with her. Deborah wrote that she would “seek the Lord’s leading.” Deborah had a 
Mennonite girlfriend in Oregon who was considering college. Deborah referred to this 
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friend in her journal and wrote, “Helen is thinking of college.... as for me it may be quite 
at the back door” (DK, 9/14/71). 

At age seventeen Deborah considered the possibility of medical professions and 
expressed a desire for integrating her future profession with her spiritual passion. “You 
know I’ve thought of being an R.N. and even of being a Dr. (physician, M.D.) If I ever 
were to become a Dr. I’d not want to practice here in the states where it seems to be a trade 
with lots of pressure, but rather a working with real individuals and helping with spiritual 
needs is what I’d probably prefer” (DK, 12/14/71). 

At this time Deborah also struggled internally with the possibility of getting married 
or following what she really wanted? At the age of seventeen, Deborah wondered whether 
it was God’s will that she “marry soon or stay single awhile and serve [God]?” Deborah 
often vacillated in her thinking between allowing herself to like guys that showed interest, 
and feeling on the other hand that she “mustn’t” allow herself to be distracted from her 
desire to serve God (DK, 3/17/72). 

At age seventeen Deborah wrote to a missionary organization to inquire about the 
possibility of mission work. Regarding the inquiry Deborah noted in her journal, "May 
God have His way with whether I go or not on the field. And may He help me to be a 
faithful witness and testimony for Him right here in America” (DK, 9/24/72). The 
response to the inquiry informed Deborah of a service possibility in Guatemala and the 
desire to continue corresponding with her. Deborah noted, “A step forward” (DK, 
10/16/72). It was during this time that Deborah was illustrating Sarah’s Science book. 
Education and Community Limitations 

Since the Hope Mennonite Church school ended with the eighth grade, Deborah 
continued her education through high school correspondence courses from the American 
School in Chicago. The church funded the high school correspondence course. A high 
school diploma from the correspondence courses was the highest education allowed. 
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The evils and pitfalls of higher education were preached against in the Hope 
Mennonite Church. Going to a university would be delving into the world’s knowledge 
which could not be wise. Although Eastern Mennonite College (EMC) had been available 
for Sarah and her husband, it was no longer an option during Deborah’s growing up years. 
EMC, according to the standards of the non-conference movement, had by the 1960s 
grown worldly and was in an apostate condition. To go to EMC would have been 
considered worse than going to a worldly university. While EMC professed to be true to 
Mennonite doctrine and Christian faith, a worldly university did not make this claim. 

Short-term Bible school sessions were provided by sister communities of the non- 
conference movement, and the young people of Hope Mennonite Church were encouraged 
to attend. These schools were led by the non-conference church leaders. The Bible 
schools served the dual purposes of Bible training and courtship among qualified potential 
marriage partners. This did not constitute a time of freedom for a young person leaving 
home for the first time. It was a strictly controlled learning environment where classes and 
services were mandatory, clothing guidelines clearly specified, socializing between the 
sexes rigidly prescribed, and even meal time places were assigned. There were also 
periodic dress length checks at which time young women went before the matron who 
checked to see if the dress fell at the mid-calf length. The classes and services were led by 
the ministers of the neighboring non-conference communities. The terms lasted three 
weeks and ran consecutively for several months in the winter. 

The teachings included topics such as the life and teachings of Christ and Christian 
discipleship. During each term there would be special meetings which emphasized the need 
for young people to pursue a deeper commitment in their Christian walk and called them to 
give up their will for a life of complete service and devotion to God. For Deborah at age 
sixteen, the Bible school experience served to underscore on a larger scale the teachings 
and doctrines she had been taught all along. 
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A one-year nurse’s training was also permitted for one of Deborah’s sisters, and 
another young woman of a sister community. One-year nurse’s training was allowed 
because it provided practical training in a serving vocation that was compatible with the 
God-ordained role for women. Deborah’s sister was permitted to attend as long as she 
remained living in the community which required commuting, and as long as she 
maintained the community standards with her nurse’s uniform. 

Deborah’s hope of ever going to college was an improbable dream during her early 
adolescent years. Although the preachers preached against education at church, Deborah’s 
mother spoke with a quiet reverence at home about anyone who had a college degree. 
Deborah and her siblings enjoyed immensely reading, and being read to, as children and 
youth. They “devoured” any book they could acquire. Deborah also liked to spend time 
thinking about the things she learned and wondering about the things waiting to be learned. 
Deborah was very curious about nature and many other aspects of life. She loved life, and 
she loved to learn. 

Deborah was bothered by, and embarrassed for, the new deacon, who could not 
read well. He would stumble when reading a passage of Scripture. This experience 
underscored for Deborah the importance of knowing words. 

Sarah, Deborah’s mentor, whom she deeply admired, had a college degree from 
EMC. When Sarah attended, it was a conservative Mennonite school consistent with the 
doctrinal positions of Eli D. Kramer (who also sent his daughter there). Although the 
possibility of attending college was unrealistic and remote, Deborah, due in part to Sarah’s 
influence, determined as a young adolescent, that she would someday get a college degree. 
Deborah was somehow convinced that she would be able to get an education while 
maintaining all the standards of and devotion to her Christian Mennonite faith. She had no 
desire to rebel against the church, or live in a worldly manner. If Sarah could get an 
education and maintain a godly life, she could too. 
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Deborah’s learning ambitions were recognized by others in the community. At the 
time of her eighth grade graduation, Deborah got a card from her sister that read, 
“Congratulations on your 1st eight years.” Deborah was also identified in her early youth 
as the next potential teacher for the community. This recognition reflected Deborah’s 
spiritual devotion as well as her academic ability. Upon reflection, Deborah’s best 
community friend, Rachael, remembers Deborah as more ambitious than her. Deborah 
wanted to be a teacher or a missionary, whereas Rachael was just happy to marry and have 
children. 

Employment 

In addition to the domestic work for Christian Reformed and Methodist families, 
Deborah was recruited by an outsider to work in a small art gallery in the nearby town. 
Deborah was about fifteen years old, and the woman she worked for took great interest in 
Deborah and was quite fond of her. Deborah shared with this woman her love of nature 
and art, and this woman recognized Deborah as an artist and told her that she belonged in 
an art gallery. As a young child Deborah had an interest in drawing, and this interest 
continued to evolve through Deborah’s growing years. Once when Deborah walked 
through the door of the art gallery with a bowl of flowers, a light through the door window 
fell across Deborah and the flowers. The woman she worked with, “Caroline” (fictitious 
name), shouted at her to “stop, stop right there.” She told the people around her that 
Deborah was her Maria of the Sound of Music. (Maria was a nun who left her life in the 
convent) Caroline never attempted to entice Deborah away from her life in any way. 

Years later Deborah felt a longing to return and visit her again. It was a joyful reunion. At 
that time Caroline said, “Deborah you turned out exactly as I had known you would.” 

Maior Changes 

In addition to several challenging interactions in her community life, Deborah faced 
some major changes during her adolescent years. When Deborah was thirteen years old. 
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her oldest sibling left the church community. This event which brought grief to Deborah, 
served to strengthen her commitment to the Mennonite church and way of life. The second 
major change took place when Deborah, age eighteen, and her family moved to another 
conservative Mennonite community in Greenwood, Delaware. The events leading up to 
this transition challenged Deborah’s growing religious perspective and enabled her to 
embrace some new freedoms. 

Deborah’s Sister Leaves the Community 

When Deborah was thirteen years old, her nineteen-year-old sister Ruth, after much 
soul searching, left the North Carolina community and went to live with an aunt in 
Pennsylvania. Several events led up to Ruth’s decision. Ruth had deep love for music. 

As a young adolescent, while visiting another Mennonite community, she happened to hear 
someone playing the guitar. Ruth was so moved by the beauty of the music that she went 
off by herself and wept Ruth could not agree with the church leadership’s decision to ban 
all musical instruments and struggled with her natural musical inclinations. 

Ruth also wanted to go to Bible college. At the age of eighteen, after visiting a 
Bible college in Florida where a cousin was attending, Ruth returned home and worked 
very hard on her own to complete her high school correspondence courses. Ruth’s deep 
hope was that she would be able to attend this Bible college. It was a conservative 
Methodist school with many of the same standards as her North Carolina church 
community. Although higher education was strongly forbidden by the church leadership, 
Ruth thought there was a possibility that she would be allowed to attend this particular 
Bible College. When Ruth approached the ministers a request for permission to attend the 
Bible college, she was denied permission because of doctrinal differences. The Methodist 
Bible school believed in a second work of grace (sanctification) which differed from the 
Mennonite view of absolute obedient discipleship following the Christian experience. The 
Methodist school also did not embrace the Mennonite peace position of non-resistance. 
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The ministers also told Ruth that they did not know of any other college that she could 
attend. 

Ruth’s hopes for continuing her education were completely dashed. Although 
Edna did not think that the belief in the second work of grace made much difference, she 
supported the minister’s decision and stated that they knew what was best. This created 
conflict between Ruth and her mother. Ruth could not accept her mother’s constant 
support of the church’s decisions. 

Prior to leaving the community, Ruth had been employed as a domestic helper in 
the home of a nearby Christian Reformed family. This family shared many of Ruth’s 
Christian beliefs and practices including a form of separation from the world. However, 
they were not separate in dress as the Mennonites, and they were allowed to have musical 
instruments. Ruth recognized in this family a deep devotion to God and the Christian faith, 
which stimulated thoughts of doubt and contradiction. As communion and council meeting 
drew near, Ruth realized both the seriousness of the occasion and the nature of her doubts 
and dreaded the possibility of not being completely honest when asked if she was at peace 
with God, her fellow man, and the church. Ruth feared the condemnation and 
interrogation she felt she would receive, and after great inner turmoil decided to withdraw 
her church membership. 

The minister told Edna, Ruth’s mother, that Ruth had a rebellious attitude and 
refused the counsel of the church. The minister also said that Ruth could not even see what 
she should repent of. Ruth had told the ministers that she did not agree with some of the 
rules of the church but that she was willing to obey them. The minister could not accept 
this, stating that it was wrong for Ruth not to agree with the rules even if she was willing to 
keep them; if Ruth did not repent, she would be excommunicated. 

Deborah, who was thirteen at the time, remembers the day Ruth left Ruth walked 
to the minister’s home to withdraw her church membership. In Deborah’s mind, Ruth was 
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choosing to leave the Christian faith. Deborah could not understand why Ruth would want 
to leave God and her family. This was the saddest moment in Deborah’s life up to that 
point Deborah feared for Ruth’s future, and grieved that her soul would perish. Deborah 
determined at this point that she would never walk in that path, and neither would she cause 
her mother so much distress. This major event served to strengthen Deborah’s devotion to 
God and her Mennonite faith. 

Ruth went to Pennsylvania to live with Aunt LaVina, her father’s sister. Ruth 
continued to wear the distinctive Mennonite dress and her covering for a long time after 
leaving the community. Shortly after the move to Pennsylvania, the Hope Mennonite 
church ministers visited Ruth unannounced. At this meeting they spoke directly to Ruth 
about the condemnation of her soul. 

A few years after Ruth left the community, Deborah reflected on her sister’s life 
outside the church. Deborah wrote, “Wake up Ruth, wake up to your senses! You must 
wake up soon, for eternity is near” (DK, 12/70). 

Transition to Delaware 

By the fall of 1972, as noted earlier, Ruth had left and was living in Philadelphia 
with Aunt LaVina, Deborah’s brother married and left home. Grandma Troyer had been 
living near Edna and three of the girls who remained at home. Edna had worked at Pungo 
district hospital as a nurse’s aid for a number of years and also in a private doctor’s office. 
One of Deborah’s sister’s was baby-sitting and finishing high school via correspondence. 
Another sister had completed training as a licensed practical nurse. Bobby and David had 
returned to live with their mother and new stepfather after living with the Kramers for four 
and one-half years. It was at this time that the Kramers began to consider moving to 
Delaware. 6 


6 Edna Kramer, “Changes,” TS, unpublished story, n.d. 
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In the midst of many family changes (some of them listed in the paragraph above), 
Edna began to realize that Deborah’s two sisters still living at home were not content with 
the social life of the church, and needed a larger circle of young people for fellowship and 
potential marriage partners. Although Edna and Deborah were quite content to stay in the 
North Carolina community, Edna wanted Deborah to have to opportunity to continue her 
education. Edna did not want her last three children to leave home like Ruth and {Deborah’s 
brother. 

Although Edna was happy with her personal life and church community in Grassy 
Ridge, North Carolina, there were some concerns with the church leadership that also had 
some influence on Edna’s decision to make changes. Several months prior to her decision 
to leave North Carolina, Edna was “called on the carpet” by the community Bishop who 
resided in the Amelia, Virginia. The Bishop and his wife were invited to dinner at Edna’s 
one evening by the church community minister. Edna was surprised by this unexpected 
visit and began to worry about a possible confrontation. After a very long evening, Edna 
and the girls finally began to relax when the Bishop got to the point of the evening. He told 
Edna that he had been noticing that her dresses were getting shorter. Edna was stunned by 
his comment and responded quiedy with her head bent down that she had been using the 
same pattern for twenty years. The Bishop then replied that when you use a pattern over 
and over again sometimes there is a tendency to cut off just a little bit each time. Edna and 
the girls were completely flabbergasted by the bishop’s observation and condemnation. In 
retrospect it seems very apparent to Deborah that her mother had not changed but that the 
average dress in the community had gotten longer over time. 

Edna, with the agreement of the children and Grandma Troyer, decided to move to 
Greenwood, Delaware, near many family relatives and two conservative Mennonite 
churches with numerous youth and related activities. Deborah’s two sisters moved first 
and boarded with relatives. Edna and Deborah remained in Grassy Ridge for a few weeks 
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to complete the house sale transactions and care for Grandma Troyer who became ill and 
died before the final move. Because the Kramers were moving to a slightly more liberal 
conservative church, the Hope Mennonite church leaders in North Carolina would not give 
them a letter of good standing to transfer their church membership. The North Carolina 
church leaders felt a letter of transfer would condone the move. Edna and the girls went 
ahead with their plan and settled in a home in the rural town of Greenwood, Delaware. 
Shortly thereafter, Ruth returned home. 

The possibility of moving to Delaware is first mentioned in Deborah’s journal on 
November 14,1971, one month before Deborah’s seventeenth birthday. The journal entry 
reveals some of Deborah’s mixed feelings regarding the possibility of making a transition. 
Deborah wrote that she did not like the idea of leaving friends and the land that belongs to 
her, but she was interested and open to the possibility of change. Deborah wrote that “If 
it’s God’s will he’U make a way” (DK, 11/14/71). On December 22,1972, Deborah, age 
eighteen, noted that the family did plan to move to Delaware. 

Church members in the North Carolina community offered Deborah the opportunity 
to stay in Grassy Ridge. Deborah, unlike her sisters, was not dissatisfied with community 
life. Deborah felt she might be the next teacher for the Mennonite community school in 
North Carolina. The position of teacher was the most powerful position within the 
community for a woman. Deborah did not want to leave North Carolina, but since her 
family was going she decided to go as well. 

When Deborah went to say good-bye to Sarah, she hugged Deborah and said, 
“Deborah, you always do what you know is right” Deborah knew what she meant but 
she knew she would not do it in the way Sarah intended. This was an emotional good-bye. 
Deborah knew she was going to a different community with different expectations. 
Deborah knew that if she went to a church without a rule of cape dresses and black 
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stockings she would not wear them. This was Deborah’s last significant interaction with 
Sarah. Sarah remains the only significant mentor in Deborah’s life. 

Although Deborah agreed to move to Delaware, she was not really interested in 
leaving North Carolina. Deborah felt no need to change to the less restrictive and more 
liberal standards of the Conservative Greenwood Mennonite churches. Deborah had begun 
to quietly realize that the move to Delaware would allow her to pursue the education she 
wanted. Beginning college studies was the greatest thrill of Deborah’s life. 

The transition of leaving the North Carolina community occurred over a period of 
time. During this time of transition, from the time the idea surfaced in the family until the 
time they actually moved, there were several issues that Deborah had to work through. 
Deborah had no particular dissatisfaction with the North Carolina community and did not 
need to move for herself. Deborah however was aware of her mother’s concerns for her 
sisters who were voicing their dissatisfaction with their location. 

Two of Deborah’s sisters had attended the short term non-conference Bible school 
in Carbondale, Ohio, which was partially intended to increase the social contacts of the 
young people. This did not satisfy the growing need for youth fellowship of these sisters. 
Also, these sisters chafed at the strictness of the rules in the North Carolina community. 
One sister did not openly rebel against the rules but was very unhappy. The other sister 
was always right and good in her heart but sometimes pushed against the rules. This sister 
tried altering the cape dress style by adding a vest, and she tended to wear her dresses 
slightly shorter than was acceptable. For these actions, she was confronted by church 
leadership; this distressed Deborah as well as her mother. She was told by the ministers 
that the vest was not wrong in itself, but it was worldly and detracted from established 
church dress standards. 

Deborah’s mother was not concerned for Deborah’s social life and would have been 
happy to see Deborah stay single and be the community school teacher for the rest of her 
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life. Edna moved primarily because of Deborah’s sisters. However, Edna, knowing how 
much it meant to Deborah, was happy with the possibility that Deborah might be able to 
pursue a college education with the transition to Delaware. 

During the family transition time Deborah wrestled with the possibility of staying in 
the community or leaving with her family. Deborah did not want to live apart from her 
family and made the decision to move with them. During this transition time Deborah 
began to be engaged by the prospect that she could get out of the community without 
actually being rebellious and have the opportunity to go to college. 

Soon after her arrival in Delaware, Deborah wrote a letter to the Hope Mennonite 
church stating the withdrawal of membership from the group (DK, 3/17/73). The North 
Carolina church would not give letters of transfer, not even to Deborah’s mother because 
they were moving to a church with slightly more liberal standards. The Kramer family 
assumed that they had been excommunicated. Deborah considered this letter absolutely 
essential because she felt bound by her original vows at the time of baptism and church 
membership, and this letter was an attempt to nullify those vows. Deborah did not know 
whether the letter would be honored or not but it was the best attempt she had to rescind her 
vows. In this letter Deborah attempted to withdraw her membership without any 
dependence on the response of church ministers. In the letter she wrote, “as of this date, I 
consider my membership withdrawn.” When Edna returned within three months to North 
Carolina for a visit, she was greeted with a handshake but not the holy kiss, which is 
reserved for those in the faith. This shunning experience was a distressful point for 
Deborah. 

Since obeying the leadership was the bottom line in Deborah’s Mennonite church, 
making changes in a new community would not be considered sin if the changes are in 
obedience to the church leadership. There were occasions during Deborah’s adolescence 
when Deborah’s mother voiced a slightly broader perspective on an issue than that of the 
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church leadership. For example, Edna did not seem to think that the stand on the second 
work of grace of the Methodist college that Ruth wanted to attend made much difference. 
However, Edna fully supported the decision of the church leadership because obedience to 
church leadership did matter since the leadership was ordained of God, and obedience to 
leadership was clearly mandated in Scripture, “obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves: for they watch for your souls, as they that must give account.” 7 

On April 7,1973, Deborah and her mother made one final moving trip from North 
Carolina to Delaware. 8 During this brief trip, Deborah saw Rachael, her closest friend of 
childhood and adolescence. Deborah wondered about the possible changes occurring in 
and between them both. She wrote. 

Today I saw [Rachael]...somehow we seem so distant...so far apart...so 
unlike close friends. [Rachael], she’s an okay gal...she’s a first rater—but I’m not 
surprized if she’s shocked and disappointed when she comes to know I no longer 
wear capes. Yeh, she’s tops, but she’ll think it’s terrible. (DK, 4/7/73) 

Conclusion 

Deborah’s adolescent years were characterized by an emerging passion for spiritual 
experience and personal growth, which were inspired through a deeply valued relationship. 
As Deborah sought to satisfy her ambitions for spiritual experience and growth through the 
prescribed steps of conformity within the church, she encountered challenges to her 
religious way of life. These challenges were in the forms of contradictions, conflicts, and 
new concepts for living. Although these challenging encounters did not immediately 
reshape her religious world view or lifestyle, they did contribute to a complex series of 
changes involved in her transformation as a young adult 


7 Heb. 13:17. 

• Maude Hooks, “Pantego, N.C. The Budget 26 April 1973. 
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Chapter 7: Interpretation of Deborah’s Adolescence 

During this stage youths develop attachments to beliefs, values, and elements of personal 
style that link them in conforming relations with the most significant others among their 
peers, family, and other adults. Identity, beliefs, and values are strongly felt, even when 
they contain contradictory elements. However, they tend to be espoused in tacit rather 
than explicit formulations. At this stage, one’s ideology or worldview is lived and 
asserted; it is not yet a matter of critical and reflective articulation 

James Fowler, faithful Change. 

What shaped Deborah’s religious identity as an adolescent? Her curiosity and 
emerging passion for spiritual life intersected with community expectations and a self- 
affirming relationship. What challenged this religious identity? By exploring the depths of 
her religious world, Deborah encountered some limitations. The purpose of this chapter is 
to identify the dynamics of Deborah’s religious formation and movement toward change as 
an adolescent, and to identify the root of transformation in her formation experience. 

This interpretation section of Deborah’s religious journey during adolescence is 
organized according to two major categories; The Dynamics of Formation and Movement 
toward Change; and The Root of Transformation. The first part of this chapter includes a 
discussion of the dynamics of formation according to the themes that emerge from 
Deborah’s ongoing story of religious formation in her community. The second part, the 
Root of Transformation, includes a discussion of the relationship between Deborah’s 
continued religious formation during adolescence, and her eventual transformation as a 
young adult 

The Dynamics of Formation and Movement Toward Change 

Several themes emerge from Deborah’s story that illumine the dynamics of her 
religious formation and movement toward change during adolescence. These themes have 
been categorized according to the major aspects of her religious existence; Community 
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Ethos, Community Practices, Interactions within the Community, and Interactions outside 
the Community. 1 
Community Ethos 

The dynamics of formation identified in Chapter 4, the interpretation of Deborah’s 
childhood, continued throughout her adolescent years. The community theology, world 
view, organization, and practices remained the same. In North Carolina, the Hope 
Mennonite church maintained the dominant overarching structural themes of non¬ 
conformity. and the church maintained it’s association with other kindred non-conference 
churches. Authority for the Hope Mennonite congregation was contextualized within the 
church community. Other major themes that continued to shape the community life 
included gflualjty of lifestyle apd gocj^, bqupdary, authorit&LV^.trj?u-chal leadership 
primary group characteristics of lovaltv. intimacy, personal care, and belonging. The 
church also continued it s totalisdc Mennonite faith orientation. Christ-centered ideals, and a 
lit.eraljstis.anil New Testament scriptural focus, 

All the Mennonite traditions that contributed to Deborah’s religious formation 
during childhood continued in her life throughout adolescence. These traditions supported 
a life of conformity within the church. However, when these traditions were challenged by 
outsiders, they contributed to Deborah’s movement toward change. Although she 
defended her distinctive Mennonite dress when blatantly challenged by a young Baptist 
man at the driver’s training class, the encounter increased Deborah’s awareness of the 
perceptions of outsiders, and required her to examine her Mennonite traditions in 
relationship to other Christian traditions. When Caroline told her that she belonged in an 
art gallery, she was making Deborah aware of possibilities for herself outside the 


1 As explained in Chapter 4, “Interpretation of Deborah’s Childhood,” these themes were 
categorized and explored with consideration of the four major overlapping dimensions of congregational life 
(program, process, context and identity) suggested for the study of congregations in Handbook for 
Congregational Studies, eds. Carrol], Dudley and McKinney. 
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Mennonite community. (Life in an art gallery would be very different from the traditional 
Mennonite roles in her community). The distinctive Mennonite traditional standards were 
challenged as Deborah encountered Christian Reformed neighbors who were so spiritual 
without following the Mennonite way. The same traditions that supported Deborah’s 
religious life within her community contributed to her movement away from her church as 
they were challenged bv outsiders. 

CgmroufflBPnsScea 

The activities of the church community during Deborah’s childhood continued 
during her adolescent years, and these activities reflected and maintained the total religious 
orientation of the church. As in her childhood, the community activities during adolescence 
could be characterized as internal, exclusive, and time consuming. The activities provided 
ongoing opportunities for social interaction among the church members, encouraged 
creative expression, mutuality, consensus, and harmonious community life. The activities 
were also expressions of community caring, expressions that met physical, concrete, and 
or material needs of church members. Many of the activities were done as acts of Christian 
service for others, and acts of witness to the outside world. The activities met the needs of 
individuals as well as the community, and served the community as a whole. 

The religious rituals of the church services continued to encourage the value of 
Scripture as the literal Word of God. obedience to authority, non-conformity, male 
dominance and leadership, God-consciousness, beauty and harmony, and devotion to 
God. These church service rituals continued to be unifying as they brought the community 
members together in a unified and uniform manner for interaction with the central focus and 
purpose of the religious way of life. 
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During Deborah’s adolescence, the interactions within the community continued to 
center around the ideal of living the exemplary life of Christ and the related vision of non¬ 
conformity. Non-conformity, which required separation from the world, remained the 
central theme and goal of the church. The interactions within the community continued to 
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several themes related to the interactions within the community that have special 
significance to Deborah’s religious journey during adolescence. One theme of great 
significance to Deborah, along with other young people, was the unspoken expectations 
related to their initial personal spiritual experience. Children were expected to conform to 
the standards of the church but were not evangelized or encouraged to respond the 
minister’s salvation messages. Deborah’s sister Ruth, for example, attempted on two or 
three occasions as a child to respond to the minister’s salvation invitation. She was moved 
by the message of the sermon and wanted to find peace with God. On these occasions she 
was ignored and did not feel as if she were taken seriously because she was a child. 

By the time children within the community reached the age of twelve or thirteen, 
they were fully aware of the unspoken community expectations for them to respond to an 
invitation for salvation. Special revival services were held on an annual basis for providing 
opportunities for those young people of appropriate age to have their initial spiritual 
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experience. At the time of this spiritual experience, young people in the community made a 
commitment to follow God and were told by the ministers to make all wrongs right. 

Responding to the minister’s invitation for personal experience with God was a 
beginning step in the young person’s transition within the church community from a child 
to an adult. Responding to the minister’s invitation, which included saying prayers of 
commitment for personal salvation, was the first step in a process of taking on the identity 
and commitment of young Mennonite adults. In fact, there was no concept of adolescence 
in Deborah’s church community. Teenagers were referred to as young people and expected 
to behave like adults. Most of the youth ended their formal education in the 8th grade and 
then found employment or adult responsibilities within the community. At the same time, 
the young people made their initial step of religious commitment, moving toward a lifetime 
of commitment to the church and the related Mennonite way of life. Taking this public step 
of commitment was an unspoken expectation: it was a significant, formal, and public act of 
conformity to the church. As a child Deborah had decided to follow the way of God as 
prescribed by her church, but this decision was not formally or publicly recognized within 
the community. 

Deborah’s response to the minister’s invitation for personal experience was more 
than an act of conformity to church expectations; it invited public recognition of her genuine 
desire for a life of spiritual devotion to God. The path defined by the church was, in 
Deborah’s mind at that time, the only path in which to pursue spiritual growth in 
relationship to God. Although Deborah’s decision was her individual choice (there were a 
couple boys who never responded to the minister’s invitation), she made this decision at 
the same time her other girlfriends did, which provided peer support 

At the time of Deborah’s public spiritual experience and commitment Deborah was 
told that she needed to “ make all wrongs right ” This was yet another request and 
expectation for Deborah to reflect on her life and briny every act and thought into 
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compliance and conformity to the church and God’s will as it was defined bv the church. 

By requiring her to make all wrongs right, the church leaders appealed to Deborah’s 
conscience and the related desire for integrity. Deborah’s conscience and concept of 
integrity had been shaped according to the values, standards, and expectations of the 
church. In order to make all wrongs right, Deborah had to align her life with the church 
according to her conscience. In addition to clearing her conscience and conforming to the 
church, by making all wrongs right Deborah was contributing to the harmony and 
conventional religious life of the church. Making all wrongs right gave Deborah a sense of 
harmony with God, which allowed Deborah to follow her desire for spiritual devotion and 
spiritual growth. Deborah’s personal decision to commit her life to the spiritual path of 
Christian faith as defined by her church was a pivotal aspect of her religious formation 
experience. All of Deborah’s religious training as a child led her to this point of a lifetime 
commitment within her community of faith. 

By wearing the covering, after her initial formal spiritual experience, Deborah 
assumed the identity within her community as a Christian and as a young adult. The 
covering, which identified Deborah as a Mennonite in relationship with the larger social 
context, served as a daily reminder of her commitment to God and the church community. 

Completing the church membership process, which included doctrinal instruction, 
baptism, and membership vows, was a major significant step of conformity and 
commitment to the community way of life. In a sense, it was a culmination of all the 
community formation efforts, and supported uniform and harmonious living in the church. 
Through the vows of church membership, and bv taking on the formal symbols of the 
church (cape dresses and coverings). Deborah was accenting her identity as a Christian 
wopiaq wjtfajs .qjBpjcutar MeflJiQQto trafttipp. 

As a church member, Deborah was required to participate in the church rituals of 
council, communion and the holy kiss. These rituals continually reaffirmed her association 
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and identification with her Mennonite community. All the efforts to form Deborah within 
her religious life were satisfied in her decision to formally identify with her Mennonite 
community. These steps of formal association during adolescence reflected Deborah’s 
acceptance of and commitment to her Mennonite religious life. 

Mentoring Relationship 

Deborah’s relationship with her mentor. Sarah, was significant in both the forming 
and transforming of her religious faith as a Mennonite. On one hand, Sarah contributed to 
Deborah’s religious formation within the Hope Mennonite Church community. Sarah 
modeled a depth of spirituality and devotion to God as well as a life of obedience, 
compliance, submission, and service within the church. Sarah gave many hours of her life 
to the study and teaching of Scripture. Deborah found in Sarah an outstanding example of 
devotion to God and the church prescribed Mennonite wav of life. 

It was shortly after moving to North Carolina that Deborah developed her 
relationship with Sarah. As Deborah moved toward adolescence, Sarah in some sense took 
the place of Grandpa Kramer as a significant adult in Deborah’s world. Grandpa Kramer 
was Deborah’s spiritual leader as a child, and Sarah was her spiritual leader as an 
adolescent. As a child Deborah sought to please her grandfather, who was a father to her, 
and as an adolescent Deborah sought to please Sarah her role model and mentor. Deborah 
shifted from her childhood parental God-image and hero of the Mennonite faith (after 
Grandpa Kramer died) to a mentor (God-image) and hero of the Mennonite faith as an 
adolescent 

On the other hand, in this relationship with Sarah, there were certain dynamics that 
over time contributed to Deborah’s movement away from the conventional religious 
community life of absolute conformity. Sarah’s Bible classes were informative, 
challenging, and inspiring. Sarah encouraged Deborah’s natural curiosity about life and 
inspiredJ>eborab!s love of Jeaming and desire for formal education. 
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In the church Deborah was told that a life of godliness did not fit with the potential 
evils of formal education. In Sarah, Deborah found the opposite. Sarah was both godly 
and educated. Sarah's life contradicted the conventional view of the church regarding 
education, and this contradiction gave Deborah hone for education as a voune adolescent 
and encouraged Deborah to pursue a formal education as an older adolescent 

Deborah noticed as an adolescent that Sarah was far more educated and articulate 
than the ministers. What Sarah contributed to Deborah’s understanding of the Bible and 
her faith far exceeded the contribution of the ministers. While Deborah maintained her 
obedience to church leaders throughout her adolescent years, she deeply respected and 
looked to Sarah as her spiritual guide. Sarah, who had far more to offer Deborah as a 
spiritual leader, could not even speak in the church because she was a woman. Although 
Deborah accepted the church’s teachings on gender roles and did not consciously strugg le 
with the issue, she was aware of the contradiction she was experiencing. 

In the Bible classes with Sarah, Deborah was encouraged toward a life of devotion 
to God through the inspiring missionary stories. However, through these missionary 
stories, Deborah was also introduced to devoted Christians who were not Mennonite and 
did not follow the prescribed standards of her church. Deborah could not reconcile Jim 
Elliot’s total devotion to God with his wearing of a gold wedding ring, and going bareback 
in the river. Through the missionary stories. Deborah was introduced to the possibility that 
on? ffluidbe-gpflv apd totally devq&d tfc Christ fajth and interpret $griBS»re.inii 

different wav than she had been taught. This was yet another contradiction. 

Deborah did not question the church leadership when Sarah was silenced; however, 
she did experience the loss of Sarah’s Bible teaching for one year. Deborah did not 
question the position of church leadership on the role of women, including the firm stance 
on women not being allowed to speak in church. However, when Sarah made her 
confession stating that the ministers had studied the question more thoroughly than herself. 
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Deborah knew this was not true. Deborah did not view Sarah as telling a lie, but realized to 
some degree that Sarah was suppressing herself and the truth to satisfy the demands of 
church leadership. Sarah had to suppress her gifts and deny the truth about herself in order 
to live in harmony with the church. This contradiction contributed to the gradual demise of 
Deborah’s respect for church leadership. Again. De borah did not consciously challenge or 
react in anv wav to this contradiction she was experiencing in relationship to church 
leaders. 

Although Sarah lived a life of submission and obedience within the church, she had 
personality characteristics that distinguished her from other members of the church, and 
reflected a way of being that was distinct from the normative conventional style, 
expectations, and patterns of the community. Nature was a great part of Sarah’s life, and 
she earnestly studied every form of nature available to her. Although to some degree 
everybody in the church community lived close to the earth, Sarah took it a step further. 
Sarah also had an original way about her. Along with her study of nature, she wrote and 
published science textbooks on nature for the Rod and Staff non-conference Mennonite 
publishing house. Sarah also wrote her own Bible lessons and had her own articulate style 
of expressing herself in writing and speech. Sarah could also be described as spontaneous. 
If Deborah came by her house with an insect for Sarah to identify, Sarah stopped whatever 
she was doing and enthusiastically examined and discussed the specimen. Deborah felt 
free to visit Sarah any time she wanted, and Deborah does not remember ever being put off 
by her in any way. 

Within the community people respected Sarah, and they tolerated her sometimes 
unconventional nature. Although Sarah completed her domestic responsibilities in a timely 
manner, she went about doing what she thought was important. There were often many 
stacks of papers and books in Sarah’s living room.. Being natural, original, and 
spontaneous was the opposite of being conventional, and conventional was the expected 
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norm for the community. Although Sarah submitted to the conventional oath of the church 
community she modeled a distinctive style and personality that was not conventional. 

Although others in the community accepted Sarah’s uniqueness, Deborah came to 
love her for those characteristics that stood out from the rest of the folks. For Deborah, 
Sarah was a breath of fresh air, and Deborah sought to be like her. For example, Sarah did 
not wear a net over her hair and under her covering. When Deborah copied this, she wrote 
in her journal that her hair was being hashed over by her sister because she was not 
wearing the expected net. Deborah defended her actions by writing that she liked the 
natural feel of no net Also, Deborah experienced some original expression by illustrating 
Sarah’s book. When Deborah imitated Sarah in speech and in dress, sh e was experiencing 
a taste of unconventional life, which she found personally comfortable and desirable. 

Sarah never intentionally or consciously encouraged Deborah toward movement 
away from her religious community, but as a role model and mentor, Sarah encouraged 
Deborah’s personal development in ways that contributed to Deborah’s religious 
transformation. Sarah encouraged Deborah to actively pursue a life of spiritual devotion, to 
study the Bible for herself, to think and explore for herself, and to continue her education. 
Sarah encouraged Deborah to set priorities and to live in an intentional and disciplined way. 
Sarah also encouraged Deborah to be curious and to enthusiastically learn about God, the 
Bible, nature, and music. Sarah taught Deborah to be herself even if that meant being a 
little mKopyentioMl if) a v^g^PP.yen^oj}al9Qiatnunit\. 

As an avid student of the Bible and nature, Sarah independently discovered many 
things about God and life. Although Sarah remained obedient and submissive, she was not 
dependent on church leadership for her understanding of the Bible or her personal spiritual 
growth. Even though her actual teaching did not contradict church leadership, Sarah’s 
outstanding scholarship in comparison to the church leaders altered Deborah’s perspective 
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on spiritual authority. From Sarah Deborah learned that spiritual life and growth comes 
from a personal pursuit of God and is not dependent ou church leadership. 

Council and Communion 

Important places for interactions within community life were the semi-annual 
council and communion meeting. These served as a means to hold church members 
accountable to their church membership vows and thus served as a means to maintain 
church standards of conformity. For Deborah, the council and communion services were 
a means reinforcement and maintenance of her religious formation. The possibility of 
damnation for unconfessed sins with the potential of excommunication from the church 
furnished ongoing motivation for Deborah to keep her life aligned with the expectations of 
the church. 

For Deborah, the council meetings were effective in maintaining her conformity 
within the community and contributed to her growing and ongoing practices of self¬ 
reflection. Deborah took her faith very seriously, even to the point of qualifying everything 
for a period of time in an effort to be fully honest Deborah’s practice of self-reflection, 
which was encouraged in part by the accountability process of the council meetings, was 
demonstrated in Deborah’s journal writing. Her conscientious effort to be absolutely 
honest continued in her young adult years when she could no longer ignore, deny, or 
justify the contradictions of her religious faith experience. 

When Deborah struggled with the new rule banning musical instruments, she did 
not rebel against the rule, rather she condemned herself. Deborah’s self-scrutiny and 
condemnation prompted a comparison of herself with others. Deborah thought there must 
be something wrong with her for struggling because some, like Rachael, did not struggle 
and others, like Sarah, accepted the rule. Deborah’s difficulty in comine to terms with this 
rule furthered her efforts at reflecting on and sorting out the issues of her faith and doing it 
independently of others. Deborah felt alone in her struggles and found ways to deal with 
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them on her own. As Deborah matured during her adolescence she continued to wrestle 
with the musical instrument issue. However, as an older adolescent, she no longer 
condemned herself for her inability to accept the rule, but chose to abide by the rule because 
she was required by God to obey church leadership. She obeyed as a matter of biblical 


iniwi »3Mi»iMriraregrr 
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Because of the accountability process through the council meetings, Deborah 
recognized differences between herself and her peers. Deborah questioned, struggled, and 
responded to the accountability process in a more intense and conscientious manner than 
others. Through the council accountability process, Deborah was encouraged to practice 
self-examination and deal with herself and her faith in a deeply honest way. This intense 
practice of self-reflection with a drive to be fully honest contributed over time to Deborah’s 
movement away from her Mennonite religious life, rather than reinforcing her conformity 


within. 


10 one to confide m with her st 



religious life. When Ruth left the community, Deborah did not question the decision of the 
church leaders, but she did suffer the loss of her sister leaving home, along with great 
concern for her soul. When the mandates of church leadership conflicted with her personal 
needs and natural talents, they created internal conflict and suffering. Deborah learned 
throughout her adolescence that obedience to church leadership went hand-in-hand with 
loss, self-denial, and suffering. 

In an effort to cope with the conflict and suffering, Deborah increased her self¬ 
reflection and developed independence from church leaders and others in the community. 
By making a floor length dress, Deborah found a way to live with the rule of year round 
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stockings. In order to cope with the conflicts created by the expectations of absolute 
obedience, Deborah gradually increased her dependence on her self and her internal focus. 
These conflicts also contributed over time to a growing chasm between Deborah and the 
church leadership. 

Although Deborah accepted obedience as necessary for harmony with God and the 
church, the pattern of obedience coupled with loss, prepared her for the transition to 
Delaware where obedience to leadership did not require as much personal sacrifice. It must 
be noted here that Deborah did not consciously think about the pattern of obedience to 
church leadership coupled with suffering. She did, however, experience this pattern. 

Development of the Inner World 

In reflecting on her life in the Mennonite community during the course of this 
research project, Deborah stated, “It is a life that allows the inner world to have its rightful 
place.” The simple and somewhat isolated lifestyle of Deborah’s church community 
provided opportunities for individuals to develop an inner life. With no allowance for 
entertainment such as movies, television, and radio, Deborah and her siblings read books 
for entertainment Although the selection of books that could be read was limited in certain 
respects, the books that were allowed introduced Deborah and her siblings to people, 
places, events, and activities outside of the church community. Through reading. Deborah 
imagined different wavs of being. 

Walden, by Henry David Thoreau, was, next to the Bible, the most influential book 
during Deborah’s adolescence. At fifteen, Deborah selected this book from a book list 
recommended in her High School correspondence courses. Walden, a book about living 
one’s ideals, challenges the way people often live their lives. In this book, Thoreau 
addresses issues of materialism and compulsive living. He identifies irony in the way life 
is often lived. Thoreau writes about how people tend to worry more about fashion than 
sound conscience, and in his references to nature he implies that nature teaches people how 
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to live. Many of the values Thoreau purports, Deborah lived out in her Mennonite 
community. 

In several respects, Thoreau’s writings clearly articulated the wisdom in Deborah's 
Mennonite way of life, a life close to nature, focused on an ideal, free of materialistic 
compulsions, resourceful, and to the point. In Walden. Thoreau also writes about the 
importance of growth over material things, and that doing and being were more important 
in life than having. 1 2 He added, “In the long run men hit only what they aim at” 3 When 
Deborah first read these words at age fifteen, she inserted into her journal a section on 
“goals and ideals.” In Thoreau, Deborah found a clear expression of many life issues she 
was exploring. His writings gave Deborah a deeper understanding of growth, living fully, 
setting priorities, and living out one’s ideals. Deborah was encouraged bv Thoreau’s 
writings to live in a deliberate manner, and to follow her natural interests. 

In Walden. Thoreau wrote about being awake to life, and not succumbing to the 
general stream of things. 4 Deborah was particularly drawn to a passage that she cited in her 
journal at the age of seventeen, and carried in her mind throughout her adult life. The 
passage reads, “ Why should we be in such desperate haste to succeed, and in such 
desperate enterprises? If a man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is 
because he hears a different drummer. Let him step to the music which he hears however 
measured or far away.” 5 Although at the time Deborah cited these words she was not 
thinking in terms of living in such a way that would alienate her from her community, the 
passage did encourage Deborah to be herself in the midst of a regulated conventional 
community life. Deborah had a mbitions that were different from her peers, and Thoreau’s 
writings gave her permission to be different 

1 Henrv David Thoreau. Walden and Other Writings (New York: Barnes and Noble Books, 1993), 

19. 

3 Ibid., 22. 

4 Ibid., 74-80. 

5 Kramer, personal journal, MS, 23 March 1972; Thoreau, 269. 
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Journal writing was another aspect of Deborah’s adolescent life that furthered the 
development of her inner world. Journal writing provided a private world for Deborah in a 
community where almost every aspect of her personal life was public information. 

Through her journals, Deborah reflected on the relationship between her inner self and the 
realities of her life. She wrote, 

I don’t want to be prefabricated and just a good impressionist. I want to be 
real, of a kind heart and helping hand not just for show. But, at times I sort of get 
the feeling that its not really real. I don’t want it to be that way. I want it to be a 
part of me. I get the idea that I want others to know about it God help me not to 
be that way. (11/11/71) 

There were also other journal entries during Deborah’s sixteenth year in which she 
demonstrated some effort to examine the relationship between her inner self and her outer 
world. Deborah continually sought personal growth and desired to stay focused on what 
mattered most in life. Through journal writing Deborah sotted through the events and 
issues of her l ife, and further developed her practice of self-examination. 

As an adolescent Deborah also sought to develop her inner world through her 
relationship with God. She wanted to know and do God’s will. She looked for and 
expected evidence of God’s personal actions in her daily life. At the age of seventeen 
Deborah wrote about her efforts to develop a disciplined prayer life and to more diligendy 
study the Bible on her own. Although at this time Deborah consciously embraced the 
beliefs and sta ndards of her church, she began to pursue_her spiritual life in a manner that 
was independent from the church and church leaders. 

Almost everything in Deborah’s external world was determined or regulated for 
her. Deborah’s inner world, which she developed through reading, journal writing, self- 
e xaminati on, was characterized by a conscious effort to grow and live in a deliberate 
manner through the disciplines of prayer and personal Bible study. Deborah controlled this 
inner world. The development of her inner world did not conflict with her community 
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experience during adolescence. However, the development of her inner world set the stage 
for significant change which occurred during Deborah’s young adult years. 

Nature 

Deborah's interactions with nature were an acceptable dimension of conformity to 
the Mennonite way because living in harmony with nature was part of the Amish and 
Mennonite heritage. However, Deborah's interactions with nature (coupled with her 
reflective personality) made her more aware of and curious about issues of growth. It was 
her fascination with growth that inspired Deborah to pursue a deeper personal experience 
and understanding of growth through goal setting, disciplined living, personal reflection, 
and personal study. Her love of nature also contributed to her value of natural living (and 
may have contributed to her desire for originality and individuality). These actions and 
values, which were inspired bv interactions with nature, contributed to Deborah's personal 
development which eventually added to the factors that moved her away from her 
Mennonite life. 

Coping with Conflict 

During Deborah’s adolescence there were conflicts that emerged between Deborah 
and the church community boundaries. For example, her doubt about Scripture and the 
related shame and physical sensation that Deborah experienced while studying for her 
Sunday School lesson reveals a conflict between Deborah and the church’s theology. 
Although Deborah found a way to cope with the conflict and thus keep herself aligned with 
the church’s boundaries, neither the conflict nor the experience ever left her. 

The community limitations regarding education created another conflict for 
Deborah. Even though the church did not allow members to pursue higher education, 
Deborah determined and hoped that somehow she would get a college education and remain 
faithful to the church. Deborah did not suppress herself in response to this conflict, but 
coped with the conflict by imagining a way around it 
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As a young adolescent she condemned herself because she could not easily accept 
the rule banning musical instruments. Deborah responded to her conflict with the rule 
requiring year-round stockings by finding away around the rule. Yet another conflict 
emerged when the bishop condemned Deborah’s mother for her dress lengths that had not 
changed over the years. These conflicts contributed to a subtle but growing chasm between 
Deborah’s family and the church leadership. 

All of the conflicts described must be viewed with the understanding that Deborah 
deeply enjoyed and embraced her Mennonite religious community life during her adolescent 
years. None of the conflicts, individually or as a whole, were responsible for Deborah’s 
eventual movement away from her Mennonite way of life. However, all of the conflicts 
staved with Deborah and contributed over time to the changes in Deborah’s perspective on 
her Mennonite religious faith and life. 

Interactions O utside the Community 

Although much of Deborah’s world was restricted to the immediate geographical 
and social community context of her church community, the social context of the immediate 
church community contributed to Deborah’s eventual religious transformation. Deborah 
wrestled with questions and apparent contradictions through encounters with the Christian 
Reformed neighbors who appeared to be sincere in their Christian faith yet violated 
scriptural mandates. Although the church leaders responded to the situation by stating that 
“we have the Bible as our guide,” the puzzle of this contradiction continued in Deborah’s 
mind throughout her adolescent years. Also, the response of church members to these 
devout Christian Reformed neighbors presented yet another contradiction. Although these 
neighbors continued to be considered outsiders by Deborah’s church community, they 
were treated with a greater trust, respect, and openness than other outsiders. 

Through her employment in a small art gallery, Deborah encountered a person who 
recognized and valued her artistic gifts. When Caroline stated that Deborah was her Maria 
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of the Sound of Music, it seems that she saw something in Deborah that did not fit with her 
conventional religious way of life. Although Deborah defended her Mennonite church 
standards when they were challenged by a young man at driver’s training school, she also 
got messages from this encounter that she could find a place to belong outside her 
community. (Frank wanted to date Deborah and was rather persistent.) Although 
Deborah’s interactions with Caroline at the art gallery were different than her meeting with 
Frank at the driver’s training school, both encounters were positive and self-affirming. In 
Deborah’s life-season of adolescence when her identity and future plans were emerging, 






es to im 


outside interactions. 


By her employment in contexts outside the church community. 




Also, the many trips Deborah had 


to make to the library while illustrating for Sarah, increased Deborah’s familiarity and 
curiosity about the resources available in the outside world. 

It needs to be added here that Deborah was an adolescent during the late-sixties and 
early seventies. The social values and changes during that time in the larger social culture 
provided the world against which Deborah defined herself as a Mennonite and were part of 
the larger context which challenged Deborah’s growing self. The movement of the 
counter-culture was a social movement away from conventional living and encouraged 
natural, original, independent, and artistic expression. The way of life in Deborah’s 
religious community was in many ways the extreme opposite. Deborah encountered 
elements of this counter-cultural movement in the small art gallery where she worked at the 
age of fifteen. At this art gallery, Deborah learned various artistic methods which were 


popular expressions of the larger social counter-culture. 


who wa 
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Although Deborah’s church community limited its formal associations to the 
kindred non-conference Mennonites, they still belonged by heritage, family connections, 
business associations, and a shared way of life to the larger Mennonite web of social 
relationships. It is difficult to identify all the ways in which these connections impacted 
Deborah’s religious formation and transformation experience, yet it can be said that 
Deborah was aware of many different kinds of Mennonites and had personal contact with 
some. Although these individuals were viewed with great judgment from within the church 
community, the limited relationships Deborah had with these individuals were usually 
positive. These interactions created contradictions because the relationships with strayed or 
more liberal Mennonite relatives were sometimes more positive than the relationships with 
those who were considered faithful within the church. 

The limited but significant interactions outside the church community contributed in 
various ways to Deborah’s religious transformation experience. The encounters with the 
outside world posed theological contradi ctions, and provided persona l recognition and self- 
affirmation. These outside encounters also encouraged positive relatio nships with 
outsiders, gave messages of potential belonging in the outside world, cre ated opportunities 
for Deborah to imagine additional possibilities for her future, gave her an awareness of 
possible economic independence, and increased Deborah’s familiarity with, and curiosity 
about the larger social context In these encounters Deborah learned that her life was not 
limited to the boundaries of the church community. 

The subtle and growing chasm between Deborah’s family and church leadership 
contributed to the Deborah’s readiness and acceptance of the change but was not the 
primary reason for the family decision to move to Delaware. When the North Carolina 
church leadership refused to give letters of transfer to Deborah’s family, the chasm 
widened and became more obvious. 
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Although Deborah did not feel the need for more liberal standards in areas of dress, 


she knew that she would not wear the year-round dark stockings and cape dresses if they 
were not required. Deborah’s efforts to rescind the vows she made within the North 
Carolina church gave her the sense of freedom she needed to move to a new Mennonite 
context 

The transiti on to the Delaware Mennonite community was very influential in 
Deborah’s transfor mation experience because it brought to light the chasm between 
Deborah’s family and the church leadership. The physical separation and freedom from the 
church vows gave Deborah the distance necessary for greater reflection on her religious life 


as a child and an adolescent and Deborah became aware that her life was not limited to the 
boundaries of one particular church community. The full significance of this transition for 
Deborah’s religious transformation will be discussed in chapter ten, the interpretation of her 
young adult years. 


The Root of Transformation 

Deborah’s story during adolescence further illumines the relationship between 
religious formation and religious transformation. Intentional barriers to change were an 
integral part of the religious formation process, and these barriers provided the foundational 
base from which Deborah’s movement toward change occurred. Also, along with barriers 
to change, forces and factors that formed Deborah’s religious identity also had a role in her 
later transforming experiences. Many of the forces and factors that moved Deborah toward 
change were intended to promote conformity within the community. Some of the forces 
and factors that contributed to change were unintended aberrations from the intended 
community experience. There were no intentional efforts to promote or enable change 
within the church community. 
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Barriers to Change 

The barriers to change identified from Deborah’s story during childhood continued 
during her adolescence. Those barriers included four hundred years of Mennonite 
traditions, totalise life-consuming religious experience, intentional separation from the 
world, community vision, rules and expectations, and the community structure and value 
of authority. 

In addition to the barriers to change that continued from childhood, there were 
specific barriers that Deborah encountered as an adolescent The unspoken but clearly 
understood expectations for the young people to have a personal spiritual experience and 
take formal steps of church membership facilitated emotional obligations to the community 
prescribed way of life (vows before God to obey the church). The symbols of 
identification with the Mennonite faith (the cape dress and covering) prevented members 
from blending with the outside world. The semi-annual council and communion services 
enforced continual alignment of one’s life with the church. These specific barriers to 
change gave shape to Deborah’s religious experience as an adolescent. 

Factors and Forces that Enabled Change 

Along with the barriers to change, there were several forces that contributed to 
Deborah’s religious identity during adolescence that also enabled her movement toward 
change. As in childhood, several aspects of her religious formation during adolescence that 
were intentional and successful in shaping her religious life of conformity within the 
community, also contributed over time to her movement away from her Mennonite life. 

The admonition of the ministers to “make all wrongs right,” along with the regular 
council process, enforced Deborah’s conformity to church expectations but also contributed 
to her ongoing practices of self-examination. The council process encouraged Deborah’s 
growing discovery of herself, and distinctions between herself and others. The 
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opportunities for the development of an inner world bv living separate from worldly 
distractions also encouraged Deborah’s independent practices of self-reflection. 

Deborah was encouraged to seek after personal spiritual experience which 
eventually led her to search for spiritual experience outside the community boundaries. The 
community practice of public living through visiting, something that served purposes of 
accountability, led Deborah to seek out a private world through journaling. 

The rules that were intended to enforce conformity within (particularly the ban on 
musical instruments) , created conflict and questions which encouraged Deborah to search 
independently for perspective. The decisions of church leadership that were intended to 
protect the church members from the outside world, such as the ban on musical instruments 
contributed to a gradual shift in Deborah’s relationship with church authority, and to the 
family move to Delaware. The rale forbidding television, radio, and other forms of 
worldly entertainment, encouraged Deborah’s love of reading which furthered her desire 
for personal growth and formal education. 

Sarah’s teaching, which was intended to encourage Deborah’s spiritual growth 
within the boundaries of the church, motivated Deborah to imagine and pursue a formal 
education not allowed by the church, and encouraged Deborah’s independent pursuit of 
spiritual growth. The missionary stories which were intended to encourage a life of total 
devotion to God within the boundaries of the church, raised contradictions and encouraged 
Deborah to imagine a life that was distin ct from the conventional norm in her community. 
The practices of conventional community living led Deborah to seek for originality. The 
Mennonite tradition of living in harmony with nature inspired Deborah’s fascination with 
growth. 

Also, within Deborah’s community life as an adolescent, there were factors that 
encouraged change which were aberrations from the ideal and intentional formation efforts 
of the church. These factors included contradictions, conflicts, and loss. 
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Through Sarah’s unconventional nature, Deborah tasted an unconventional life that 
was distinct from the church expectations. The silencing of Sarah created contradictions 
and contributed to Deborah’s growing independence from church authority. Deborah’s 
definition of Christian and the significance of her Mennonite traditions were challenged 
through her employment by the Christian Reformed neighbors and Caroline (she told 
Deborah that she belonged in an art gallery). The church's relationships with the Christian 
Reformed neighbors communicated messages that contradicted the community’s 
boundaries regarding outsiders. 

The loss of Grandpa Kramer made the family more vulnerable to church leadership 
which may have contributed to Deborah’s growing independence. Even though Deborah 
supported the authority of church leaders, the loss she experienced when her sister Ruth 
left the community, contributed to her questions and shifting perspective on church 
authority. The unconventional responsibilities Deborah’s mother carried for her family 
may have contributed to Deborah’s ambition for growth, growing independence, and 
unconventional missionary dreams. 

In spite of the many barriers to change, and the lack of intentional efforts to enable 
change, there were many forces and factors during Deborah’s adolescence that contributed 
to her movement toward change. Many of the religious practices intended to promote 
conformity within the community over time enabled movement toward change. 

Some practices, if developed and taken seriously, directly promoted the dynamics 
of change. Practices related to self-examination, spiritual experience, and the development 
of an inner world led Deborah beyond the boundaries of the community as she embraced 
these practices with seriousness and enthusiasm. Some practices created voids which 
prompted opposite actions. Practices of visiting and living according to conventional 
expectations created needs in Deborah for privacy and original expression. Some practices 
caused conflicts and contradictions. Rules intended to prevent worldly influence and 
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missionary stories intended to support spiritual devotion created conflicts, questions, and 
contradictions for Deborah. The unintentional aberrations from the intended community 
formation practices created contradictions, conflicts, and loss. 

These examples demonstrate that transformation is rooted in the formation process, 
and the transforming forces emerge from various forms of influence (direct, opposite, and 
conflictual). These examples further demonstrate that it is necessary to examine the 
formation process in order to fully understand the complexity of transformation. The 
significance of the transforming dynamics that occurred during Deborah’s adolescence will 
be explored fully in chapter ten, the interpretation of Deborah’s young adulthood. 
Additional insights on Deborah’s movement toward change during adolescence are 
identified in following chapter by a dialogue between Deborah’s story and the 
developmental literature. 
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Chapter 8: Dialogue with the Literature: Developmental 
Theories and Religious Transformation 

Many of the factors involved in Deborah’s transformation as a young adult were 
tied in some way to the emergence and development of her thinking patterns and reflective 
practices during adolescence. Cognitive, moral, and faith development theories identify 
particular characteristics, patterns, and processes related to the emergence of formal 
thinking; these illumine the dynamics involved in Deborah’s movement toward change. 

This chapter will include a discussion of the relationship between Deborah’s 
religious journey during adolescence and developmental theory, according to the following 
categories: Cognitive Development from Concrete to Formal; Formal Thinking and 
Conventional Moral Reasoning; and Formal Thinking and Synthetic Conventional Faith. 
This discussion will focus on the significance of the developmental transition to formal 
thinking. Attention will be given to the contributions and limitations of the developmental 
literature in accounting for the factors involved in Deborah’s religious transformation. This 
chapter will conclude with a summary of insights on the relationship between 
developmental theory and the process of religious change. 

Cognitive Development: From Concrete to Formal Thinking 

Piaget’s description of the transition from concrete to formal thinking provides 
insights on the developmental changes that Deborah experienced in the transition to and 
during adolescence. The following discussion of the relationship between cognitive 
development and Deborah’s religious journey during adolescence includes a description of 
the evidence, development and significance of formal thought in Deborah’s religious 
transformation. 

Evidence of Formal Thinking 

Deborah’s ability to understand symbolic meanings which Piaget associated with 
formal patterns may have been expressed by her decision to follow the expected path of 
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spiritual experience and church membership. 1 This path involved a decision to embrace the 
symbols of Christian salvation (baptism, vows, holy kiss, foot washing, and communion) 
as well as the related symbols of a young Mennonite woman (the covering, dark stockings, 
and a cape dress). Even though Deborah may not have fully understood the symbolic 
significance of these symbols at the time of church membership, some understanding is 
evidenced by the seriousness with which she embraced them. For example, Deborah put 
forth serious effort to make all wrongs right in order to participate in communion with a 
clear conscience. Also, a few years after her baptism, Deborah defended the symbols of 
her faith when challenged by an outsider at the driver’s training class. 

As a young adolescent Deborah dreamed of a college education, an unrealistic and 
at best remote possibility. Deborah maintained this dream and determination even after her 
older sister Ruth was denied the opportunity to attend a conservative Bible college. This 
unrealistic dream and determination for a college education seems to be a demonstration of 
hypothetical reasoning associated with formal thinking in which the real is subjected to the 
realm of the possible. 2 Deborah’s dream of being a missionary in a far off land could also 
be viewed as an example of subjecting the real to the realm of the possible. Her missionary 
dreams reflected an exploration of possibilities that were beyond the immediate realities of 
her Mennonite community life. 

Piaget writes that the adolescent’s new found capacity to interact with the 
ideologies of adults often results in ideals for changing society. 3 Deborah’s missionary 
dreams went hand-in-hand with her spiritual ideals, ideals that could help meet the spiritual 
and physical needs in the world. Jim Elliot’s statement “he is no fool who gives what he 
cannot keep, to gain what he cannot loose” expressed an ideal that Deborah determined to 


1 Piaget, 1-6. 

2 Ibid.,4 

3 Ibid. 
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follow. Deborah aspired toward a life of total devotion to God for the sake of eternal life 
for others as well as herself. 

In the beginning of her journal at the age of fifteen, Deborah lists her “Goals and 
Ideals” as follows: 

Sharing other peoples problem... Always remember that I have just as much a 
right to live as anybody else, therefore if in my pursuit of life and happiness I am 
not conformed to their ideas, that’s up to me. Never let anyone else become 
embarrassed if you can in any way avoid it. Always lend a helping hand not 
regarding who it is to whom you lend it Give everybody a square, fair, chance. 
Never mark somebody’s number clear because of ancestors, relative, or parents. 
They aren’t responsible for those before them therefore they must not be held 
accountable. 4 

Deborah also questioned the “difference between idea and ideal” and wrote that “they are 
really quite different” (Deborah Kramer, undated entry between 11/26/72 and 12/4/72). 
Deborah was very intentional and serious in her efforts throughout her adolescence to 
identify, reflect on, and follow with discipline and determination her ideals, ideals for 
changing herself as well as society. 

Along with the ideals already mentioned, Deborah determined that she would not 
marry before the age of twenty-eight (an age much older than the usual marrying age in her 
community), and that she would never marry outside of her faith. At the age of sixteen 
Deborah further demonstrated her focus on ideals when she wrote that “if we just put [our 
past] behind us and strive to make a better yesterday for tomorrow” (DK, 11/11/71). She 
also wrote at the age of sixteen that America is “corrupt” and “demoraliz[ed]” and yet wants 
“brotherhood” (DK, 11/14/71). At the age of seventeen she wrote, “Christmas is coming. 
Would that mankind would be more mindful of what God did on this special day” (DK, 
12/9/71). 

At the age of seventeen Deborah wrote that she must not let materialism get in the 
way of her spiritual ideals. (DK, 11/26/72). At the age of sixteen, she wrote that she liked 

4 Kramer, personal journal. Entered on page one of journal dated “1970,” precedes 21 Sept 1970. 
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Nathan because of “the way he really thought about things” and did not have “that shallow 
quality you’ll find in other guys” (DK, 11/15/71). At seventeen, Deborah wrote that the 
kind of guy she would like to marry, would share her “ideals and ambitions” (DK, 
10/20/72). 

Deborah was fascinated with the ideals and ideology of Henry David Thoreau. In 
Walden. Thoreau addresses issues of materialism and compulsive living. He identifies 
irony in the way life is often lived, and writes about how people tend to worry more about 
fashion than sound conscience. Thoreau also writes about the importance of growth over 
material things, and that doing and being are more important in life than having. 5 Thoreau 
writes about living life in an intentional manner when he states, “In the long run men hit 
only what they aim at” 6 In Thoreau, Deborah found a clear expression of many life issues 
she was exploring. 

In Walden. Thoreau wrote about being awake to life, and not succumbing to the 
general stream of things. 7 Deborah was particularly drawn to a passage from Walden that 
she cited in her journal at the age of seventeen. The passage reads as follows, “Why 
should we be in such desperate haste to succeed, and in such desperate enterprises? If a 
man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different 
drummer. Let him step to the music which he hears however measured or far away” (DK, 
3/23/72). 8 Deborah’s understanding of, and interaction related to, ideals and ideology is a 
clear demonstration of formal dunking during adolescence. 

As suggested by Piaget, the newly emerging cognitive structures which create 
disruption and disequilibrium also increase one’s capacity and bring flexibility and 
stability. 9 Deborah’s changing response to the rule banning musical instruments 


s Thoreau, 19. 

6 Ibid., 22. 

7 Ibid., 74-80. 
* Ibid., 269 

9 Piaget, 4-5. 
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demonstrates both disequilibrium in early adolescence and an increased capacity for both 
flexibility and stability during later adolescence. As a young adolescent Deborah struggled 
with her own inability to accept the rule banning musical instruments and condemned 
herself for struggling. However as an older adolescent Deborah empathized with the 
responsibility of church leaders on the issue, and no longer struggled with her inability to 
accept the rule. Also, with the rule requiring year-round stockings, rather than struggling 
to accept it, she found a way to satisfy the reason for the rule without accepting the rule. 

When Deborah struggled as a young adolescent with the rule banning musical 
instruments, she thought about her own unacceptable thoughts and questions. This is one 
of the first examples in the story that demonstrates the formal operational characteristic of 
thinking about thinking. This characteristic was demonstrated in her journal writing which 
continued throughout her teen years was an avenue for reflecting on her thoughts. 

Inside the cover of her journal at the age of fifteen, Deborah wrote, “Don’t you love 
little notebooks to keep tabs on your thoughts?” (DK, 1970). In the cover of her journal 
beginning November 26, 1972, Deborah, age seventeen, wrote, “snatches of my life and 
thought—Reflections of my mind.” In her journal she also reflected on the experience of 
learning to think when she wrote, “[Nathan] taught me to think. Would I have learned this 
without him. I can hardly answer. Maybe I would have...maybe time would have taken 
care of it” (DK, 9/14/71). 

Deborah’s phase of intense conscientiousness in which she qualified everything in 
an effort to be absolutely honest could be viewed as evidence of adolescent egocentrism 
which requires formal thought and is characterized by making simple decisions complex. 10 
Deborah’s related practice of making public confessions about every little wrong when 
others, including her peers, did not take things so seriously, could also be viewed as a 
expression of making simple decisions complex. 

10 Blond, Child and Society. 92. 
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Two factors point to Deborah’s belief in her own uniqueness, something identified 
by David Elkind as a characteristic of adolescent egocentrism. 11 First, she compared 
herself with her friends such as Rachael, and was aware of certain differences. Deborah 
struggled with some of the community rules when her friends did not seem to struggle at 
all, and she had ambitious dreams for her future when her peers were focused on getting 
married. Secondly, Deborah was fascinated by the concept of individualism, a concept that 
was a significant variation from the communal and conventional norm of her community 
life. Deborah’s interest in individualism was inspired in part by the writings of Thoreau. 
The Development of Formal Thinking 

Deborah’s capacity for formal thinking developed throughout her adolescence. 
Several factors contributed to this development In her relationship with Sarah, Deborah 
was encouraged to satisfy her curiosity about life by exploring nature, studying the Bible, 
setting priorities, and interacting with a mature and educated woman with kindred interests. 
The relationship with Sarah inspired many new experiences for Deborah (interactions with 
nature, artistic expression through music and illustrating, and interactions with 
unconventional practices by imitating Sarah). Sarah provided social interaction that 
encouraged Deborah to establish and pursue ideals, imagine new possibilities for her 
future, and live in a disciplined and intentional manner. The contradictions that emerged 
for Deborah from the missionary stories caused disequilibrium. 

Deborah’s high school correspondence courses as well as her casual reading 
provided an awareness of experiences she had not learned about within the community. 

The readings encouraged interactions with the ideals and ideologies of others. Deborah’s 
social interaction with Nathan challenged her to develop her ideas and thinking skills. 
Deborah’s journal writing practices facilitated the equilibration process as she sorted 
through her thoughts, experiences, and interactions with people. Through council and 


“ Ibid., 95. 
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communion services she was encouraged to continually examine her thoughts, actions, and 
beliefs. This contributed to an awareness of external and internal realities as well as 
Deborah’s efforts to bring congruence between the two realities. Deborah’s natural 
curiosity, love of learning, and fascination with the concept and experience of growth 
furnished the underlying impetus and motivation for her pursuit of new experiences and 
social interactions. 

The Significance of Formal Thinking 

The many examples from the story clearly point to the emergence and development 
of formal thinking during Deborah’s adolescence. The emergence of formal thinking in her 
early adolescence enabled her to personally embrace the symbols, propositional theology, 
and [conventional] logic of her church community. With the emergence of formal thinking 
Deborah could participate with meaning and some degree of personal ownership in the 
formal rituals of church membership which included doctrinal instruction, personal soul- 
searching, vows, baptism, communion, and dress changes (covering and cape). 

Due to the emergence of formal thinking, the possibilities for Deborah’s life were 
no longer limited to her empirical situation. The reversal in Deborah’s thinking between 
reality and possibility, where reality became secondary to possibility, enabled Deborah to 
dream about and take steps toward a college education such as completing high school by 
correspondence, something not required or expected of her. The reversal between reality 
and possibility also enabled Deborah to imagine a life of missionary service, something that 
was not promoted or supported by the church and something that would involve living 
away from the community. 

With the ability to interact with the ideologies of adults, Deborah reflected on 
concepts such as individualism, a concept which was contrary to the conventional norms of 
the church community. Deborah would not have been inspired by and fascinated with the 
ideals and ideology of Thoreau without formal thinking ability. With the capacity for 
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formal thought, Deborah understood the meaning of “ideal,” and put forth serious and 
intentional effort to identify and pursue her own. 

Although Deborah had to suffer through the disequilbrium and disruption of 
emerging formal thought in early adolescence, which was evidenced in part by her extreme 
conscientiousness, the increased capacity for flexibility and stability that resulted by late 
adolescence enabled her to respond to conflicts, for example in her relationship with the 
church, with greater understanding (a more distant or “objective” perspective) of the issues, 
and without personal condemnation. 

With the formal ability to manipulate concepts, Deborah recognized and reflected on 
abstract concepts (such as growth, individualism, and materialism), contradictions, issues, 
and conflicts. She was also with the aid and avenue of journal writing able to distinguish 
between her internal and external world, and explore the discrepancies between them. 

The significance of formal thinking in Deborah’s religious transformation will be 
further explored through the following interactions with the moral development theories of 
Lawrence Kohlberg, and the faith development theories of James Fowler. The full 
significance of developmental theory in the transformation process will be discussed in 
chapter eleven covering Deborah’s young adult years. 

Formal Thinking and Conventional Moral Reasoning 

Deborah’s spiritual experience and commitment to Christ at the age of twelve 
reflected a conventional level of moral reasoning. Her personal decision to follow the 
expected path toward formal church membership demonstrated internalization of the church 
community rules and expectations, and identification of her self with those rules and 
expectations. 12 Deborah’s internalization of the community rules and expectations was 
demonstrated by her decision to follow the expected spiritual path and by the seriousness 
with which she followed the prescribed steps toward membership. 

11 Kohlberg, Psychology of Moral Development 2:172-73. 
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Deborah formally demonstrated her identification with the community rules and 
expectations when she participated in the doctrinal instruction classes, made her vows in 
front of the congregation, and was baptized. She also formally identified with the 
community rules and expectations when she began wearing the regulation covering and 
cape dress. 

Deborah’s period of extreme conscientiousness in which she qualified everything in 
other to be completely honest as well as her practice of making public confessions, 
demonstrated the process of internalizing community expectations. She went through this 
process in a way (as already mentioned) that reflected adolescent egocentrism in which the 
simple becomes very complex. 

In the doctrinal instruction classes which preceded her vows and baptism, Deborah 
received more detailed instruction on the doctrinal boundaries and expectations of the 
community. Candidates for church membership were also expected to demonstrate their 
commitment to community expectations and boundaries by noticeable changes in their 
behavior. The conventional boundaries that she internalized and identified with were taken 
very seriously by Deborah and the community. The community boundaries were enforced 
through community life, community beliefs about eternal punishment, fear of disgrace and 
condemnation, community defined Scriptural mandates, authority of church leaders, and 
the practice of excommunication. 

Conventional moral reasoning was the required norm for church community 
members. In order to become a full-fledged church member, all “wrongs” had to be made 
“right.” This process of making all wrongs right required some personal examination 
which was a means of internalizing the community rules and expectations, and the process 
was also a means of bringing all aspects of one’s life into conformity with the prescribed 
conventional expectations. 
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Conventional moral reasoning was protected and reinforced by limiting church 
members interactions with people, events, and lifestyles outside of the community, which 
included strict limitations on formal education. The tightly controlled Bible school 
experience for the youth demonstrated the community’s serious intent to protect the 
conventional reasoning and way of life. These limitations greatly reduced the possibility 
challenges or threats to the conventional path. The reasoning and way of life were also 
protected by socializing church members to view any variations to the conventional path as 
“worldly” and thus evil and wrong. 

When Ruth, Deborah’s oldest sibling, was nineteen she told the church members 
that she did not agree with the rules but was willing to obey them. In doing so she was 
demonstrating postconventional reasoning in that she was differentiating herself from the 
rules. Ruth also demonstrated postconventional reasoning in her decision to leave the 
community because she could not abide by the expectations of church leaders. In 
response, church leaders demonstrated the conventional expectations by their unwillingness 
and inability to accept any variation from the prescribed norm. At thirteen, Deborah also 
viewed Ruth’s postconventional reasoning from a conventional perspective. Deborah 
feared for the damnation of Ruth’s soul, and determined that she would not stray from the 
church. Two years later Deborah expressed the same conventional sentiment when she 
wrote in her journal, “Wake up Ruth, wake up to your senses! You must wake up soon, 
for eternity is near” (DK, 12/70). 

Deborah found it difficult to fully accept all aspects of the conventional way. When 
she could not accept the rule banning musical instruments, Deborah responded to her own 
problem by condemning herself. This was congruent with the community position that 
variations from the conventional expectations were considered wrong. This conflict 
however contributed over time to changes in Deborah’s level of moral reasoning. 
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Although external challenges to her reasoning were strictly limited, there were 
several conflicts within Deborah in relationship to her community during her adolescence 
that contributed to her movement toward postconventional reasoning. Along with the rule 
banning musical instruments, Deborah struggled with her own questions and doubts 
because they were contrary to the accepted conventional thinking of the community, and 
thus considered spiritual failure. Deborah’s response to the doubt she bad about Scripture 
demonstrated the intensity with which she embraced the conventional way. However, this 
experience of doubting Scripture never left her. 

Deborah’s questions and doubts due to the emergence of formal patterns seem to 
imply that no matter how intense and effective the socialization process, it cannot suppress 
or resist all challenges to its conventional expressions. Even when external threats are 
severely restricted, challenges in the form of internal conflicts (conflicts between and within 
individuals) can emerge and over time enable change. 

The missionary story of Jim Elliott and the interactions with Christian Reformed 
neighbors were outside influences that challenged the inside conventional view of right and 
wrong. Deborah could not reconcile Jim Elliott’s total devotion to God with his 
unscriptural behavior (wearing a gold wedding band and appearing in public without a 
shirt). Neither could she reconcile the sincere Christian devotion of her neighbors with a 
lifestyle that included television and worldly clothes. Deborah found these apparent 
contradictions to her conventional Christian community life puzzling, and she did not 
simply accept the church leaders response that “we must use the Bible as our guide.” 

In her relationship with Nathan from the ages of fifteen to sixteen, Deborah 
experienced conflict with the conventional rules and expectations. Her snuggle with the 
restrictions on the relationship led her to reflect on those conventional rules and 
expectations. In her reflections she began to distinguish between her personal desires and 
needs, and the conventional boundaries. Her reflections were steps toward differentiating 
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herself from the rules and expectations of others, and steps toward self-chosen values. The 
struggles Deborah encountered in relationship to her community seem to imply that change 
can occur in response to internal conflicts (conflicts within and between community 
members) stimulated by personal desires and needs, which are not influenced by factors 
external to the conventional community way. 

Deborah’s response to certain events during her adolescent years seem to 
demonstrate some movement away from conventional moral reasoning toward the 
postconventional level. For example, Deborah did not struggle with the rule requiring 
year-round stockings, instead she found a way to satisfy the reason for the rule without 
actually obeying the rule. In this instance she demonstrated some ability to differentiate 
herself from the rules and expectations of others, and her response reflected more 
principled moral reasoning. 

The differences Deborah noticed as an adolescent between her peers and herself 
presented a kind of tension or conflict, a point of reflection upon the conventional way. 
Deborah imagined possibilities for her future, possibilities that did not conflict with the 
rules and standards, but were contrary to the conventional norm. As she imagined and 
reflected on these possibilities, she was growing apart from the conventional path of her 
religious community. Through this reflective and imaginative process she was 
differentiating herself from the rules and expectations of others. Deborah’s imagination, 
which was stirred in part by external influences such as the missionary stories, along with 
her ambitious and curious personality, enabled Deborah to separate herself to some extent 
from the rules and expectations of her religious socialization. 

Her journal writing was an avenue for self-examination in relationship to the 
conventional expectations she lived. Deborah recognized distinctions between her internal 
self and her external world. Deborah reflected on the relationship between the two realities 
and sought to live in a way that was congruent with her inner self. Even though Deborah 
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did not wish as an adolescent to live apart from her Mennonite Christian faith, she through 
self-examination of personal values and ideals was moving toward self-chosen values. 
Even though this reflective process was prompted in part by outside influences such as the 
writings of Thoreau, Deborah’s practice of self-reflection was natural expression of her 
personality and developmental growth. 

Deborah’s story implies that the relationship between external factors and 
developmental growth is reciprocal in the process of change. Developmental growth may 
be stimulated by external factors, but developmental growth enables individuals to interact 
with external factors in new ways. For example, Deborah would not have been able to 
embrace and internalize the writings of Thoreau without formal thinking abilities, and her 
movement toward postconventional reasoning was encouraged by external encounters. 

At the age of fourteen, Deborah responded to Ruth’s postconventional reasoning 
from a conventional perspective, (as mentioned earlier [Deborah viewed Ruth as eternally 
damned when she could not agree with the community rules, even though she was willing 
to obey them). However, by the age of sixteen years and nine months, Deborah expressed 
empathy with church leaders regarding the ban on musical instruments but did not agree 
with the rule (DK, 9/22/71). This change in Deborah’s response to the rules demonstrates 
movement toward postconventional reasoning. 

When Deborah, at the time her family was leaving North Carolina, went to say 
good-bye to Sarah she hugged Deborah and said, “Deborah, you always do what you 
know is right.” Deborah knew what she meant, but she knew she would not do it in the 
way Sarah intended. In this encounter, Sarah was encouraging Deborah to be faithful to 
the conventional rules and expectations she had lived by in North Carolina. Although 
Deborah was moving to another conservative Mennonite community with its own set of 
conventional expectations, Deborah’s perspective on rules was changing. Rather than 
viewing the rules as absolutes, she was beginning to experience and see them as relative to 
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the church context This was another demonstration of movement toward postconventional 
moral reasoning. 

Deborah’s attempt to nullify her church membership vows when leaving North 
Carolina was yet another significant demonstration of her movement toward 
postconventional reasoning. By writing the letter of withdrawal of church membership 
Deborah was attempting to separate herself from the conventional rules and expectations of 
her church community without violating her Christian principles of integrity. This effort of 
Deborah revealed movement toward more principled moral reasoning. 

Understanding Deborah’s movement toward postconventional moral reasoning is 
essential to understanding the dynamics of her religious transformation experience. 
Although the full significance of this developmental transition will be discussed in the next 
chapter ten and eleven, Deborah’s young adulthood, it is necessary to explore the 
beginning dynamics of the relationship between the developmental transition to 
postconventional level moral reasoning, and her eventual religious transformation. 

Deborah’s religious socialization took place in a church community with clearly 
defined conventional expectations and boundaries, strict reinforcement of the conventional 
boundaries, boundaries protected by conventional reasoning, and a related conventional 
way of life, and conventional reasoning as the required norm for the community life. In 
Deborah’s Mennonite community, morality and moral reasoning were inseparable from all 
other aspects of the totalistic religious way of life. 

As an adolescent Deborah internalized and formally identified with the conventional 
rules and expectations, and related way of life of her church community. Deborah had 
conflicts during adolescence with the conventional rules and expectations, conflicts that 
were stimulated by external and internal factors. Some of the conflicts stimulated by 
internal factors occurred independently of external influence (influence outside the 
community), for example, doubts due to the emergence of formal thinking. The conflicts 
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Deborah experienced contributed over time to gradual changes in her reasoning. Deborah 
moved toward self-chosen values, something in direct opposition to the conventional 
community norm in which her values were chosen for her. Deborah gradually moved 
toward differentiating between herself and the community rules and expectations which 
altered her commitment to the rules. As an individual with an emerging post conventional 
level of moral reasoning, Deborah, even though still capable of living within the 
conventional boundaries, had grown in ways that over time would separate her from her 
Mennonite way of life. 

Formal Thinking and Synthetic-Conventional Faith 

With the emergence of formal thought, individuals may transition to stage three 
faith which includes the ability to reflect on the meaning of contradiction. During 
adolescence Deborah encountered several contradictions within her religious church 
community experience. Her interactions with the contradictions reflect her level of faith 
stage development, and each contradiction contributed over time to her faith development as 
described by Fowler. 

Deborah’s ability to reflect on the meaning of contradictions was demonstrated by 
her response to the missionary story of Jim Elliott, and her interactions with the Christian 
Reformed neighbors. Deborah was puzzled by their apparent sincere devotion to Christ 
without following the Biblical standards as she knew them. Sarah’s life contradicted the 
conventional view of the church regarding education. Deborah’s awareness of and 
reflection on this contradiction gave her hope and determination to pursue her desire for 
formal learning. (Deborah concluded if Sarah could be Godly and educated so could she.) 
Sarah’s scholarship, which was restricted, in comparison to the church ministers who held 
positions of absolute authority was yet another contradiction in Deborah’s awareness. 
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Also, certain minor aspects of Sarah’s personality and lifestyle contradicted the 
conventional norm, and Deborah was drawn toward those contrary aspects. 13 

Deborah’s interactions with these contradictions demonstrates stage three faith 
which requires formal thinking ability. Deborah’s reflections on issues that stemmed from 
and related to the contradictions contributed over time (several years from early adolescence 
through her young adulthood) to her movement away from the absolute and dogmatic 
theological position and related lifestyle practices of her Mennonite religion. Her 
reflections on contradictions within her community life contributed to her growing 
awareness of distinctions between law and grace, Christian devotion and external 
standards, and between internal and external realities. The contradictions she experienced 
also contributed to her changing view of and relationship to church leaders. 

Deborah’s new level of reflection due to the emergence of formal patterns enabled 
her to compose a myth of self and project that myth of self into the future. 14 She 
demonstrated this is several ways. For example, Deborah imitated Sarah in dress and in 
speech, and she took steps of formal identification with her Mennonite church which 
included life-time vows to God and the church. Deborah’s dreams of formal education and 
a future of missionary service were expressions of projecting her forming myth of self into 
future roles and relationships. Her fascination with growth along with her determination to 
follow her ideals contributed to her process of composing her myth of self. 

Fowler brings attention to the emerging ability for interpersonal perspective taking 
that causes adolescents to desire a God who is personal and accepts the self. 13 Deborah’s 
spiritual experience at the age of twelve brought formal and public recognition of her 
decision for a personal relationship with God The development of mutual interpersonal 
perspective taking was also demonstrated when she wrote that she was seeking God’s help 

a Fowler, Stages of Faith. 150. 

14 Ibid., 152. 

13 Ibid., 153. 
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and guidance. Her journal entries both state and imply beliefs and inner convictions that 
God was personal and present in her daily life (DK, 9/18/71; 1/19/72; 8/23/72; 9/3/72). 

During early adolescence, Deborah demonstrated the stage three characteristic in 
which authority is located external to the self. 16 She looked to her mother, church leaders, 
and particularly Sarah spiritual guidance and approval. Toward later adolescence, Deborah 
seemed to move toward stage four faith when she reflected on the role and responsibility of 
church leaders, and on her religious belief and values in relationship to the larger social 
context (DK, 9/22/72; 11/14/71; 12/9/71; 12/12/71; 1/2/72). Also, toward later 
adolescence, there were significant interruptions in her reliance on external sources of 
authority. Deborah experienced loss (no musical instruments and Ruth leaving the 
community), contradiction (Sarah far more qualified but forbidden to speak), and insult 
(her mother’s dress length condemned) in relationship to authority which contributed to her 
emerging independence. This corresponds with Fowler’s view that persons at stage three 
begin to transition to stage four when they encounter situations that require critical 
reflection. 17 

As a young adolescent, Deborah demonstrated a transition from stage two to stage 
three faith as described by Fowler. Toward later adolescence, and during her transition to 
young adulthood, her story reveals evidence of personal growth toward stage four faith. 
Identification of the faith stage characteristics, and the transition process from one set of 
faith stage characteristics to another reveals some of the dynamics involved in her religious 
transformation as a young adult 

Summary of Developmental Theory in the Process of Religious Qian ye 

Developmental theories do account, at least to some extent for the reasons for the 
conflicts that enable change, that is, emerging thought patterns, changing perspectives, and 


16 Ibid., 4. 

17 Ibid., 179. 
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developmental change dynamics, and stage characteristics. Developmental theories 
provide understanding of the possible distinctions in the cognitive and moral reasoning 
patterns of individuals, and even communities. 

Developmental theories also provide understanding of the process of growth which 
can be stimulated by either external (forces outside the community context) or internal 
(forces within and between individuals) factors. Developmental theories reveal how 
developmental growth can impact the relationship between and individual and their 
religious community. Understanding developmental theory is crucial to an understanding 
of religious transformation. 

Developmental theories identify the structural characteristics, patterns, and 
processes that enable religious transformation. Religious communities and individuals 
within religious communities are shaped by developmental patterns, processes, 
characteristics, and limitations. These developmental dynamics must be identified in order 
to understand the changes individuals experience in relationship to their religious 
communities. This dialogue between Deborah’s story and the structural developmental 
theories demonstrates that the dynamics of religious transformation cannot be fully 
understood or identified apart from developmental theory. The significance of 
developmental theory for understanding religious transformation is explored further in the 
following chapters on Deborah’s young adulthood. 
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Chapter 9: Deborah’s Young Adulthood 

I’ve been reading over back pages—wonder if I’ll ever share this journal with anyone—or 
if it will be opened without my knowledge either now or in years to come after l am gone 
from my body. Even tho’ my reflections as recorded here are very controlled they are 
perhaps as honest as I have ever been in a verbal way. In my own mind I think I am 
more honest. But this is rather a mirror of my soul and somewhat of my spirit too. 

Deborah Kramer, 6/22/76 

Deborah maintained many central elements of her Christian faith when she left her 
formative religious way of life, but her search for spiritual experience, growth, and 
integrity involved three years of intensive change. The purpose of this chapter is to 
continue the story of Deborah’s religious transformation as it took place during her young 
adult years (from age eighteen to twenty-two). The chapter includes a description of 
Deborah’s journey, eventful year by eventful year. 

Deborah’s First Year in Delaware 

In spite of the great similarities between the North Carolina and Delaware 
communities, the first year was filled with adjustment to change. Deborah enjoyed some of 
the new freedoms she experienced in Delaware but did not immediately relinquish the 
peculiar practices of her former community. Deborah’s spiritual life and ambitions for 
growth continued to develop as she increased her practices of self-examination and 
experienced a growing sense of personal responsibility. Entering university life in addition 
to other significant interactions with the broader social context enlarged Deborah’s self- 
awareness and challenged her concept of the Christian faith. 

The Delaware Church Community 

The Greenwood Mennonite community has Amish roots going back to the first half 
of the eighteenth century Amish settlements in America. In fact, almost all of the Mennonite 
families of Greenwood, Delaware, up to 1974, were rooted in generations of Amish life. 1 
The Greenwood Mennonite co mmuni ty is rooted in the Conservative Amish Mennonite 

1 Harold E Huber, With Eves of Faith: A History of Greenwood Mennonite Church .GgenwocxL 
Delaware. 1914-1974 /Greenwood. Del.: Country Rest Home, 1974), 3-15. 
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Conference that dropped the word “Amish” in 1954. Several years later, the Greenwood 
Mennonite church dropped “Conservative Amish” from its name and became simply 
“Greenwood Mennonite Church.” This change in name reflected “changes in the 
congregation’s self-identity and religious practices.” 2 The Greenwood Mennonite 
community embraced the cultural themes of Amish Society. Some of those themes 
included: (1) separation from the world; (2) voluntary acceptance of high social obligations 
symbolized by adult baptism; (3) the maintenance of a disciplined church community; (4) 
the practice of exclusion and shunning of transgressing members; and (5) a life in harmony 
with the soil and nature. 3 

Some of the Amish traditions embraced by the founding families of the Greenwood 
Mennonite community are described by the people as “warm family relationships,” “deep 
simple Biblical faith,” “a beautiful quiet spirit,” “openness to people,” “high moral 
character,” and the avoidance of “worldly practices.” 

The doctrinal position of the church remained almost entirely the same from its 
beginning in 1914 through the 1970s, however there were a variety of changes in the 
external appearance of church members, worship practices, and daily lifestyle. Between 
1914 and 1974, the Greenwood Mennonite community grew from a few Amish Mennonite 
families to a congregation of over 300 members. By 1974, the congregation had a brick 
church building, a school, and “an increasingly complex program.” 4 

Between 1945 and 1960, Greenwood Mennonite Church started a daughter church 
by taking over the vacant Laws Methodist church and renaming it the Laws Mennonite 
church. The Greenwood Mennonite Church and Laws Church were one congregation. 
These congregations constituted one membership, but worshipped in two locations. Many 


2 Ibid., 185. 

3 Ibid., 15. Huber refers to John Hostetler, Amish Society (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 

19©). 

4 Ibid., 187. 
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services and activities were held jointly. In the 1970s, the Wednesday night prayer meeting 
was conjoint at the Greenwood church. 

Although both churches were members of one congregation and were united in their 
doctrinal position, each church had its own bishop, minister, and deacon, and thus its own 
set of lifestyle standards. The lifestyle rules and standards in the Laws Mennonite Church 
were more conservative than in the Greenwood Mennonite Church. Most of the women in 
Laws church wore cape dresses, but the cape was not required in the Greenwood church. 
The women in both churches wore coverings. Deborah and her family joined the 
Greenwood Mennonite Church when they moved to Delaware from North Carolina. 
Deborah and her mother attended the Laws congregation. 

The changes in dress standards began in the 1950s when women were allowed to 
begin wearing lighter colored clothing, smaller coverings, and dresses without capes. 

Motor vehicles were acceptable from the beginning of the Greenwood church community, 
however the congregation continued to enforce clearly defined rules and expectations. 
“Owning radios and musical instruments; shipping milk on Sundays, holding membership 
in 4-H clubs; attending dances, fairs, the theater and motion pictures; and other similar 
activities were not permitted. Television, life insurance, and membership in secret and 
some other social clubs” continued to be strongly discouraged in the Greenwood church 
throughout the 1970s. The Laws Mennonite Church maintained a more rigorous standard 
and discipline up to the present time. 5 

Early original emphases of the congregation that continued through the 1970s and 
beyond, included a belief in the Bible as the written Word of God. The King James 
Version of the Bible was the accepted standard for church services as well as personal 
devotion and study, however there was some use of other translations for private study in 
the 1970s. The spiritual salvation of the lost through faith in Jesus Christ was central to the 

1 Ibid., 186. Huber did not make the lifestyle distinctions between the two churches. 
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ministry of the congregation, and many members stressed evangelism and witnessing. 6 
The congregation also held to particular standards of Christian discipleship and 
emphasized u a disciplined life with faith and behavior based upon the teachings of the 
Bible, especially the New Testament” 7 

In the 1970s, the Sunday morning program included a congregational worship 
service followed by Sunday School. The worship service was formal, and the order of 
worship included a few songs sung by the entire congregation, an opening devotional and 
prayer led by a minister, a sermon, prayer, a song, and the benediction. 8 The Sunday 
School included Bible instruction and prayer, and according the Mennonite historian 
Harold Huber, Sunday School in the Greenwood Church held a “tradition of freedom for 
expression and examination of issues and doctrines.” 9 

The Greenwood Mennonite Church held special services throughout the year which 
included ten day revival services, special speakers such as missionaries, and baptismal 
services preceded by instruction classes. Although the Greenwood Mennonite church 
accepted and supported some of the conservative Mennonite educational institutions such as 
Rosedale Bible Institute, Eastern Mennonite College, and Goshen College, the Laws 
Mennonite church withdrew their support from Eastern Mennonite College but approved of 
and supported Rosedale Bible Institute in the 1970s. The Greenwood Mennonites were 
exposed to the broader stream of conservative Mennonites through their practice of outside 
Mennonite speakers and their connections to the conservative Mennonite educational 
institutions. The Greenwood Mennonites were also exposed to non-Mennonite 
conservative Christian groups such as the Basic Youth Institutes and the Billy Graham 
crusades. 


‘Ibid. 

7 Ibid., 186-87. 
* Ibid., 188. 

9 Ibid., 194. 
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Twice each year the Greenwood Mennonite Churches held council and communion 
services. Council services were held prior to the communion service, usually one or two 
weeks before communion. As a congregation members stood together and declared that 
they were “at peace with God and their fellowman.” If a church member had an issue that 
needed to be dealt with, they either addressed the congregation, or requested a meeting with 
the bishop. If a church member deliberately missed two communion services, they were 
automatically excommunicated. If church members were violating the church rules, they 
could not take communion. If a member who was violating the church rules came to the 
communion service, a church leader told them to refrain from communion. If members did 
not agree with church rules or doctrines, they were silenced, and if they did not accept this 
discipline of silencing, they were excommunicated. 

Over the years, the Greenwood Mennonites held firmly to a strong music heritage. 
During the 1970s, musical instruments were not used in church services but were allowed 
in homes and at some school programs. The congregation had a good sense of harmony 
and a strong tradition of Mennonite a cappella singing. 10 Music for the Greenwood 
Mennonites provided fellowship, connection with the musical heritage, and a deep and 
unified expression of worship. 

The Mennonite Youth Fellowship of the Greenwood community had a youth 
chorus, and requirements for participation in the chorus included a desire to sing and 
attendance at the practices. All age groups of the Greenwood church sang in four part 
harmony. The Greenwood churches also placed emphasis on Christian service and 
mission projects. The church supported missionaries and promoted activities of Christian 
service in jails, rest homes, hospitals, and with the homeless. 

Although the church began in poverty in 1914, in 1974 many members of the 
congregation had experienced significant economic advancement, and some members were 

10 Ibid., 190-93. 
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quite affluent Although most of the members were farmers in the early years, by the 
1970s the church members were employed in many trades and professions including 
carpentry, truck driving, construction, business owners, nurses, a medical doctor, 
teachers, homemakers, housekeepers, secretaries as well as other professions." 

The women at Greenwood Mennonite Church actively contributed to the life of the' 
church through the Sunday School, summer Bible School, small group singing, literary 
programs, sewing circle, prayer meeting, and Homemakers’ Fellowship. Most of the 
women were homemakers, and from 1914 to the 1970s, the congregation held firm that 
women were called to care for the home and to submit to man’s headship. 12 However, 
there were women in the congregation who were employed outside the home as maids, 
factory workers, nurses, waitresses, and secretaries. Several women in the congregation 
had gone to college, and a few worked in professional roles such as teachers, college 
instructors, and administrators. Many of the women earned income in their homes by 
caring for elderly and disabled adults, or by small businesses such as selling homemade 
baked goods. Within the church, women were not allowed to teach men or serve as an 
elected chorister. However, women did occasionally lead the singing and participate in 
musical groups. 

The Greenwood church had a Mennonite Youth Fellowship that was established in 
the early 1960s. This youth organization served the purpose of uniting the church young 
people for Christian growth and service, and provided “wholesome Christian fellowship.’’ 
Its structure and by-laws were within the larger Mennonite community structure. Members 
of this organization had to be fifteen years of age and in good standing with their local 
Mennonite congregation. The youth fellowship had several positions of elected leadership 
and several committees such as the “service committee,’’ and the “fellowship committee.” 


11 Ibid., 204. 
11 Ibid., 206. 
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In the 1973, the MYF leaders were about twenty years old, and the fellowship was active 
with about fifty members. 13 Some of the activities included monthly home visitation, a 
monthly social, money-making projects, and aiding church members in need. 

The early 1970s were a time of transition in the Greenwood Mennonite community. 
From its beginning in 1914, the church, with a strong conservative heritage, experienced a 
growing diversity, as members “held differing views on matters of importance to the 
ongoing life of the group.” 14 The members of the church were, during the early 1970s 
prayerfully seeking the “will of the Spirit” as they searched for “the way of faithfulness.” 15 

Deborah's transition from North Carolina to Delaware involved moving from a 
small and close-knit community to a larger community that was not as close-knit The new 
church community in Delaware was however a continuation of many of the conservative 
Mennonite traditions and lifestyle patterns. Moving to Delaware involved leaving a 
community in which Deborah had deep roots and joining a church in which she had little or 
no sense of ownership and belonging. Deborah moved from a church with a tight system 
of accountability to a church with a much more flexible system of accountability. 
Afl>stm<mt tQ Ctomge 

Certain aspects of the transition to Delaware were quite easy for Deborah as she 
quickly embraced some of the new freedoms such as capeless dresses and the opportunity 
to play musical instruments. Other adjustments were more difficult because Deborah felt 
judgmental toward the “frivolous” behavior of the Delaware youth and did not experience a 
sense of belonging or ownership within the life of the church. 

Lifestyle Changes 

Within days of her arrival in Delaware, Deborah began to blend with the social life 
and make changes in her lifestyle. “I like it here.. .1 like the social life.. .I’m likely going to 

13 Ibid., 214. 

14 Ibid., 180. 

15 Ibid. 
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enjoy chorus very much. I’m starting to wear non-cape clothes.” 16 Deborah gradually 
changed her dresses to adapt to the new context and expectations. It took Deborah a year to 
dress in a way that fit with the new community. Although Deborah put forth intentional 
effort to blend with the social standards of the Laws church, she also tried to resist the 
social pressure to change everything. “My covering is out of place here—but so.. . what! ” 
(Deborah Kramer, 4/8/73). 

While on a brief camping trip with a girl from the church youth group, Deborah 
wore a pair of Levi jeans (DK, 8/15/73). Deborah began learning the guitar (DK, 7/9/73); 
she also started piano lessons (DK, 9/1/73) and even attended a movie (DK, 9/5/73). 
Deborah did not fmd the movie theater experience a positive one. She wrote, “I died 
several times during that movie—not from laughter either” (DK, 9/5/73). During the first 
year in Delaware, Deborah enjoyed going to beach, working on art projects, drawing 
illustrations, reading, and learning musical instruments. 

Deborah never felt any guilt in moving toward more liberal dress standards. In 
fact, as she moved toward young adulthood, Deborah grew tired of being stared at by 
outsiders. During this time, Deborah thought that her capeless, but modest dress and 
smaller covering, which she gradually adopted, actually made her blend with the social 
context outside the church environment. On one occasion, Deborah went to a carnival with 
some of the Delaware church girls, and all of them removed their coverings and left them in 
the car. Deborah’s mother did not change her dress in Delaware. She did not have a need 
for the more liberal standards; she merely wanted more youth fellowship and potential 
marriage partners for Deborah’s sisters. 

Among the conservative Mennonites in Delaware, the decision of church leadership 
was the bottom line in determining if something was acceptable. In the North Carolina 
community, musical instruments were not allowed by church leadership and the church 

16 Deborah Kramer, personal journal, MS, unpublished, 23 March 1973. 
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rules and standards; therefore it was a sin to play an instrument. In Delaware, musical 
instruments were acceptable by the church leadership except in the worship service. Since 
the leadership allowed instruments, it was no longer wrong in Deborah’s mind for her to 
play them. When Deborah was loaned an old piano, she took advantage of the opportunity 
to learn. Deborah was quite happy about the move once they arrived in Delaware (DK, 
4/18/73). 

As Deborah adapted to the new set of church rules she maintain ed her conservative 
Mennonite identity. A young man named Ricky expressed interest in Deborah shortly after 
the Kramer family moved to Delaware. At age eighteen, Deborah responded to his interest 
by telling him in a letter that “although we’re both Christians we are different 
denominations.. .that we must remember it” (DK, endated entry following 6/13/73). 

Youth Group and Sunday School 

In Delaware, Deborah began attending the large formally organized youth group 
which included young people from both the Greenwood Mennonite Church as well as the 
smaller Laws church where Deborah was a member. Although Deborah joined the youth 
chorus and taught summer Bible school for children, she did not feel immediately accepted 
by the youth of the Delaware church. Deborah did not immediately blend with the youth 
group. After four months in Delaware Deborah noted in her journal that she didn’t “quite fit 
in with the kids here” (DK, 7/20/73). Deborah was quiet, a plain Mennonite, and more 
conservative than the other young people. In an effort to find a place with the young 
people, Deborah ran for treasurer of the youth group. This elected position made Deborah 
feel more accepted by her peers, and allowed Deborah a greater voice among the youth. In 
Sunday School, Deborah, age eighteen, encountered discussions on church contradictions, 
something that would not have been tolerated in North Carolina. Deborah described one of 
these encounters in her journal. 

Clint thought Christians shouldn’t get involved in politics of any kind. Ken 

said, “What about church politics?” Shortly thereafter Clint said—he’d be frank - 
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that be didn’t know what was meant by church politics. Then he said maybe Ken 
was involved in it and could give some inside information. (DK, 7/8/73) 

Deborah found this encounter amazing and fascinating. These cousins were clearly 

in conflict with one another on a religious question that they were voicing publicly in the 

church. Deborah had never experienced anything like this before. 

Journal Writing 

Journal writing continued to be an avenue for Deborah to share her thoughts and 
ideas. It also provided a private life and a kind of companionship. Shortly after moving to 
Delaware, Deborah wrote, “Dearest friend, I really must start back with you again, 
especially since I don’t have any really close friends here” (DK, 6/24/73). 

Separating from the Past 

Within two months of moving to Delaware, Deborah expressed concerns about 
returning to the North Carolina community. Deborah was in the midst of completing the 
illustrations for Sarah’s science book and needed to remain in contact with her. At the 
same time, Deborah and her mother and sisters understood they were ostracized by the 
Grassy Ridge Church for moving to a Mennonite community with more liberal standards, 
and Deborah had already begun modifying her dress and learning to play the piano. 

I plan on going to Grassy Ridge this next time we’re in Carolina. The ice 
must be broken sometime although thinking about it is enough to thoroughly shake 
me. Whv do I have to be this way? 

If Dan should see me while at Grassy Ridge, can’t I just hear him say: 
“Debbie, I’m ashamed of you” 

But, in a case like this one must try hard not to be a hypocrite and then not 

te -gne- 

Let people think and talk as they like. 

Even with all this I still dread terribly to have them see me now for the most 
part. (DK, 6/25/73) 

As Deborah thought of returning she was overcome by feelings of dread at the sure 
judgment she would receive from her old community. At the same time she felt it 
necessary to face them with some sort of honesty about her current life, and her changing 
dress style. 
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Deborah completed the illustrations for seventeen chapters of Sarah’s science text 
book and then wrote and asked if she could be relieved from the obligation of completing 
the illustrations for the rest of the chapters. This step on Deborah’s part allowed her more 
distance from her old church community and the contacts that were necessary while she 
was illustrating. The thought of Sarah’s judgment for the changes in her life was 
overwhelming. 

At age eighteen, Deborah worried about seeing people from the Grassy Ridge 
community at her sister’s wedding. “How shall I bear being dressed so fancy for [the] 
wedding with all those people from Grassy Ridge who are sure to come? Oh, the feeling” 
(DK, 6/25/73). 

At age nineteen, Deborah also wrestled with issues of belonging, identity, and loss 
of meaningful relationships. Ten months after leaving North Carolina, Deborah described 
the internal struggles she experienced in the transition to Delaware. 

At times I could cry out for Grassy Ridge, for the people I know and love 
so well, to be back where I was known from a child, respected, noticed. I think I 
miss dreadfully being noticed and rather wince at having to prove to other people 
what I am—they never knew me before...It’s very hard on my self-evaluation and 
makes me want to get away from the kids here. I guess I never appreciated what I 
had in Grassy Ridge but I look back with longings for now...to be respected, 
loved, looked to, to be a sort of leader, really, that’s a very comfortable state to be 
in and also, no one questioning your integrity. Almost, I would go back...only, of 
course if I was succinct—not connected with my family. Maybe its just a 
melancholy feeling of nostalgia.. .maybe I wouldn’t really care to live there if I had 
another perfect chance. But it’s a very settled feeling to know one is deeply loved, 
appreciated, and of unquestionable integrity. I’ve lost my identity here.. .why? 
because one looks to others for identity and I’ve lost my old identity because my 
“others” have changed to strange people...so, I am confused—for I basically am 
the same but the people to whom I look for identity have changed and I don’t look 
the same in their eyes. (DK, 1/20/74) 


Deborah, age eighteen, wrote that even though she liked living in Delaware very 

much, she did not like the land as she did in North Carolina. 

I’ll never be so proud of any land as my homeland, Carolina. I like it 
here—but not the land. In Carolina I was in love with the land., .proud of it...awed 
by it.. .inspired. No, I’ll never love another land like that Not likely anyone 
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understands, but it’s not necessary for them to understand. On this subject I was, 

and still am, finatical [sic], now admitted so. (DK, 3/23/73) 

Qeborah’? Employment 

At eighteen Deborah began working in a butcher shop, owned and operated by her 
cousins, as soon as the family relocated to Delaware (DK, 3/23/73). Deborah also worked 
as a nurses aid in the Mennonite nursing home, the Manor House, in Greenwood (DK, 
9/22/73), and did not like the work. Most of the guests in this home were not Mennonites, 
but it was an option for elderly Mennonites, particularly those who needed special medical 
care. Some, though not all, of the workers were Mennonite and the administrators and 
owners were Mennonite. 

Spiritual Life and Ambition for Growth 

During her first year in Delaware, Deborah came to a deeper realization that her faith 
was not controlled by others; she was responsible for her own spiritual life. She wrestled 
with conflicts between her spiritual ideals and her personal ambitions, and between church 
standards, and her broadening concept of Christianity. Deborah began searching for her 
own beliefs, and determined to continue her intentional efforts toward personal growth. 

A Growing Sense of Personal Responsibility 

Deborah cited a passage from Proverbs in her journal about training a child in the 
way they should go and they will not depart from it. Then she wrote in response to this 
verse that “We aren’t puppets to our environment and to our heritage! We are responsible 
for our lives before God. How do we respond to our heritage, our home and social 
environment?” (DK, undated entry right before 6/24/73). The Sunday School classes in 
Delaware provoked Deborah toward more critical thinking. 

Deborah’s Spiritual Focus 

“We must open our hearts to be filled with the Holy Spirit” (DK, 7/8/73). Deborah 
considered several possibilities for her future and prayed for God to simply show her what 
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to do. Deborah considered the possibility of art work as a profession but felt that there 
might be a “greater need” for her service such as “mankind[’s] need [of] salvation. 

On a trip to Atlanta, Deborah met a Christian guy who carried his Bible. This 
encounter challenged Deborah’s outward expression of faith. She wrote, 

I am put to shame...on the bus. 1 sat with a Christian boy—he carried a 
Bible with him...what book did 1 have? “Henry David Thoreau.” I’ve been 
ashamed of Jesus. It’s terrible but true. 

God, just help me not to be ashamed anymore—help me to put in my words 
for Jesus Chnst...God...I want to love Jesus—I want to be His witness. (DK, 
5/13/73) 


Deborah felt that though her covering distinguished her as part of a Christian 
religious group, personally and internally she was resisting publicly identifying herself in 
this way. There was a certain desire emerging within Deborah to fit in with the larger 
social culture in terms of external appearance. Deborah no longer wanted to be questioned 
or stared at all the time. Deborah was struggling with guilt over her desire to not stand out. 

At this time Deborah also wrestled with her desire for college and following God’s 
will. She asked herself if college is really what “God wants,” and tried to identify spiritual 
reasons for attending. She thought she could “be a real testimony” and then wondered if 
she really would be. She stated a desire for Christ to “be in [her] everyday life,” and “to be 
[her] way of life.” Deborah prayed for God to help her know what to do and for God to 
help her to help others see their way to God through her if she goes to college (DK, 
8/5/73). 

Deborah also prayed for God’s will regarding her friendship with “Paul” (fictitious 
name), and wondered if it was necessary for the friendship to help her spiritually. Deborah 
questioned whether her convictions were genuine or determined by other people and 
circumstances. With her friendship with Paul in mind, Deborah wrote the following: 

Maybe I haven’t spoken out enough about my convictions in some 
areas., .do I even have any real ones—deep ones that aren’t changed according to 
people and circumstance? It seem[s] I can almost agree with opposite view¬ 
points- may be it’s not that I really so much agree with the one side—but I’m so 
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sympathetic with those who are agreed. God, I think a person easily gets things 
very out of perspective—especially me. While I have to live on this planet and 
deciding a mode of life is rather important—at least to me—it must not have a 
monopoly on my life...life including: time, work, talent, thoughts. Thank you 
God, for being a good listener. (DK, 8/5/73) 


Deborah was beginning to see or at least to question that other points of view have validity. 
Because of her ability to now sympathize with other points of view, Deborah began to 
wonder what her own convictions were. 

Deborah reflected on her past with gratitude for God’s taking care of her family 
(DK, undated entry after 10/29/73). Deborah reflected on the act of thanksgiving and 
concluded, “So being thankful reaches into every comer of our lives—whether we are 
joyfully thankful or submissively thankful that God is having His will done in our lives— 
still we must always be thankful (DK, undated entry after 10/29/73). 

Goals 

Shortly after Deborah arrived in Delaware, she had a few dates with a pre-med 
student from the church named Paul. It was Paul that introduced her to the Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull book. Deborah liked Paul but determined early on in the friendship that 
she would stay focused on her goals. 

I cannot, cannot cannot get too wrapped up with [Paul]...I must keep my 
eyes on what I’m doing, that must be first—[Paul] only second—I must I must. I 
must College, Bible Institute, art These must fill my mind—these must fill my 
mind first. (DK, 7/29/73) 

Family Interactions 

The transition to Delaware brought additional changes in Deborah’s family. Her 
brother had married and was serving in the military, Ruth returned home for a season, and 
the other sisters who were active in the Greenwood Mennonite church were soon making 
wedding plans. Deborah decided to visit her father in Atlanta, and her concerns for Ruth 
continued. 
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Deborah's Contact with Her Father 

Deborah, age eighteen, had some contact with her father who lived in Georgia, and 
Deborah occasionally referred to him in her journal entries. On one occasion Deborah 
expressed sympathy and concern for her father who had “suffered so much...so 
thoroughly suffered” (DK, 4/23/73). Deborah traveled to Atlanta to visit him, and while 
she was there she wrote the following about the experience: “Father said tonight that he’s 
never laughed so much or felt so young in his whole life as he has since I’ve been 

here...which thing I take as a compliment despite exaggeration_I’m not sorry I came.. 

. . I’m quite glad in fact” (DK, 5/15/73). 

Concern for Ruth 

Deborah continued to pray and hope for a positive turn in Ruth’s life, and Ruth 
made some changes that gave Deborah hope. “Ruth actually went to an evangelist service 
today! What a step forward!” (DK, 9/30/73). Deborah also wrote during one of Ruth’s 
visits to the family that she was growing close to Ruth. The changes Deborah experienced, 
though very subtle, allowed for a greater closeness to Ruth. 

Interactions with the Broader Social Context 

Significant interactions with the broader social context occurred during the first 
year away from North Carolina. Deborah’s long-time dream for a college education 
became a reality when she entered the University of Delaware. By interacting with other 
groups of Mennonites, Deborah discovered new kinds of spiritual experiences, and 
through reading books she was introduced to new ideologies and world views. Deborah 
took advantage of the opportunities to interact with the outside world, and these interactions 
increased her awareness of herself and the world beyond the church community. 
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Entering University 

The dilemma of getting a college education, something Deborah felt destined to 
have, ended shortly after the move to Delaware because the Delaware churches made 
allowances for education. Deborah was quite romantic about learning and very enthusiastic 
about starting college. Deborah also explored the possibility of attending a Bible institute, 
but the plan fell through when one of Deborah’s older sisters made plans to marry. Money 
was a major hurdle for Deborah, and she had not been in Delaware long enough to 
establish residency. However, Deborah learned she could attend university classes on a 
part time basis without residency (DK, 7/31/73). 

In the fall of 1973, during Deborah’s first year in Delaware, she signed up for two 
classes, sociology and critical reading and writing (DK, 8/30/73). Deborah began her 
college education at the small Georgetown branch of the University of Delaware. Although 
she made some slight adjustments in her Mennonite dress to fit with the Delaware 
community, Deborah still wore her covering and looked very religiously distinct. In her 
first class. Sociology 101, Deborah was made a sociological example along with another 
Mennonite woman. Since Deborah had adjusted her covering style and no longer wore a 
cape, as required by the North Carolina community, she saw herself as blending in with the 
larger social culture. When the class instructor made an example of her in front of the 
class, Deborah realized in a deeply profound way that she was very Mennonite and very 
different from the others in the class. It was at this point that Deborah began wanting to be 
less distinctive and began thinking “wouldn’t it be nice just not to stand out anymore.” 

The sociology professor challenged Deborah’s thinking on individualism. Deborah 
was developing an idealistic view of life that included an individual truly following their 
own path, and she was heavily influenced by Henry David Thoreau’s Walden, and Richard 
Bach’s Jonathan Livingston Seagull. Deborah wrote, “Professor Nyce really lays it down 
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concerning individualism. He claims all you’ve thought [has) been thought before, that 
there’s really no such thing, a pretty big pill to swallow” (DK, 9/17/73). 

Encountering Other Groups of Mennonites 

Deborah was impressed when she heard Myron Augsburger, president of Eastern 
Mennonite College, speak. At this meeting Deborah also encountered a new song, “We are 
One in the Spirit,” which she described as the most beautiful experience I’ve had through 
chorus—singing together” (DK, 9/30/73). Deborah was also impressed with the praying 
together, which included “speaking in tongues” with “interpretation,” so “perfectly in 
order” and with “beautiful words” (DK, 9/30/73). This contrasted the usual Mennonite 
doctrine Deborah had been taught that tongues were considered out of order and for a 
different age. 

Reading New Books 

Deborah continued to educate herself by reading books from a college library in 
Delaware. At age eighteen, she re-read Henry David Thoreau “with renewed zest” (DK, 
7/25/73). In her journals Deborah mentioned Jonathan Livingston Seagull (DK. 7/26/73). 
“I’m reading furiously Henry David” (DK, 8/1/73), Let’s Eat Right to Keep Fit by Adelle 
Davis(DK, 3/23/73). Deborah got a second copy of Walden that included the essay “Civil 
Disobedience.” Deborah read The Peaceable Kingdom, which she considered “written in 
an intriguing manner, however gross.” 

Deborah found Jonathan Livingston Seagull a fascinating read. She was 
particularly moved by the lone venture of the gull that begins to move in an ideological 
direction very contrary to the norm of his flock. While the flock continued to clamor for 
food as their main activity, Jonathon was taken up with the hope of learning how to fly 
better. Life for Jonathon was surely more than the practical aspects of living. 

The Peaceable Kingdom is a story about the beginning of the Quaker movement. 
The main character, the cofounder of the Quakers, with great passion espouses the view 
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that every human being has a spark of the divine within, and she felt it was incumbent to 
call forth this divine nature in others. This made an impression on Deborah that she 
continued to carry with her. This challenged the basic structure of her Mennonite beliefs 
holding clear distinctions between true Christians, and outsiders. This book broadened the 
scope of how Deborah would look at the entire world. 

Concluding the First Year in Delaware 

Deborah’s first year in Delaware was filled with a number of significant changes: 
her college studies; her relationship with Paul; the new books she was reading; her 
involvement in the Mennonite Youth Fellowship; and the gradual alterations in her old 
Mennonite dress and hairstyle. It is important to note that after Deborah moved to 
Delaware, although she faithfully attended the church services, she did not fully identify 
with the new congregation and did not experience the sense of belonging that she had left 
behind. Deborah could not relate to some of the frivolous behavior among the youth. 
Although Deborah admired the freedoms, she also quietly stood in judgment of them. 
Deborah was intensely interested, and sometimes annoyed, during the Sunday School 
classes, but her attention was divided. Whereas in North Carolina her personal faith was 
very intertwined with that of the community, her faith was now becoming her 
individualized path. 

Deborah continued to pursue the path that seemed to spread itself before her. While 
her devotion to God was still primary, she began to see that the base from which she 
operated could be much broader than she thought before. The base had mostly to do with 
physical outward appearances. It was around this time that it began to occur to Deborah 
that perhaps she could live in the world as a Christian and not dress distinctively. Deborah 
wished for the possibility of dressing in a way that would not stand out 
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Deborah’s Second Year in Delaware 

During her second year in Delaware, Deborah decided to attend Rose dale Bible Institute. 
Her decision was motivated by an ongoing devotion to God, surging missionary dreams, 
and a desire to strengthen her Mennonite life. During the school year at Rosedale, some 
unexpected interactions with roommates and other “worldly” Mennonites expanded 
Deborah’s self-awareness and broadened her concept of the Christian faith. Although 
Deborah established some treasured relationships, she was disappointed by the “half¬ 
hearted” Mennonite experience. 

Throughout the school year Deborah struggled with occasional sadness and even 
depression as she sought with determination to make sense of the confusing realities she 
faced in the Rosedale context By the end of the school year, Deborah’s growth took new 
forms as both her personal needs and desires challenged her commitment to traditional 
standards and as she began a relationship of great consequence. 

Developments in the Summer Prior to Attending Rosedale Bible Institute 

There were several significant developments in Deborah’s life during the summer of 
1974, just prior to attending Rosedale Bible Institute. Deborah continued her involvement 
in the church but began to experience changes in her attitude toward church leaders. 
Returning to North Carolina for Rachael’s wedding brought closure to her separation from 
the former community. Her pursuit of spiritual life and growth intensified, and Deborah 
searched for life’s meaning as she began to face the realities of adulthood. 

Church Participation 

By age nineteen Deborah had settled into the Laws congregation and taught 
summer Bible school in 1974. Deborah enjoyed the Sunday School classes that were very 
different from North Carolina. The lessons were more topical and related to everyday life 
rather than strict Bible studies. 
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Deborah enjoyed a positive relationship with the church leaders in Delaware that 
was somewhat less authoritative than in her old community because there were fewer rules 
and standards. The leadership gave Deborah space to think for herself and not fear being 
ostracized. On one hand Deborah still longed for the complete approval of church 
leadership. On the other hand as she continued her personal development there were times 
she did not really care what the church leaders thought Deborah moved between these 
opposing ideals for about two years. 

Visit in North Carolina 

In July of 1974, Deborah’s best childhood friend got married. Deborah returned to 
the North Carolina community for the occasion and was one of the servers in the wedding 
reception. Weddings in the plain Mennonite communities were very modest, and being a 
server was similar to being a bridesmaid. Deborah made a special dress for the occasion 
with a cape that was not sewn into the dress, which was slightly shorter than her former 
cape dresses. Deborah also wore a lighter shade of dark stockings and a smaller covering 
than those required in North Carolina. Deborah knew the changes in her would be noticed 
and judged. 

Though Deborah was relieved at a number of friendly exchanges, it was clear that a 
barrier was in place that would never be overcome. Deborah’s community was gone and 
her new life had not fulfilled this loss. 

Spiritual Focus 

Deborah considered attending Hobe Sound Bible College (DK, 1/20/74). She 
wrestled with God’s will regarding her second year of college, and decided to leave it “in 
God’s hands” (DK, 6/12/74). Money remained a major hurdle, and Deborah counted on 
God to meet her needs. She wrote, “God is my sponsor and He’ll have to make the money 
possible wherever I go” (DK, 6/21/74). Deborah oscillated between attending Hobe 
Sound, and Rosedale Bible Institute (DK, 6/28/74). Deborah planned to major in missions 
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and wanted to be a missionary (DK, 6/10/74). Deborah explained her ambition for 
missions: 


Oh, I want to be a missionary... I want God to control my life...oh to be so 
on Are for Jesus Christ, so filled with the Holy Spirit that earthly and materialistic 
things become insignificant. This is my goal. I have no future in teaching, except 
to teach for Jesus Christ, I have no future in music except that I might use that 
knowledge and talent to further His kingdom...truly I have no future in any secular 
career. But to be a missionary... there I find a future—may God some day let me be 
used of Him in this way. I must keep this thought foremost in my mind—ahead of 
a husband and children, ahead of a materialistic career. If God wants me to marry 
he’ll have to provide the right person with similar goals. (DK, 7/10/74) 17 

Deborah was not trying to sacrifice her desires for marriage, a family, and a home of her 

own; she simply did not have these desires. 

After completing her first year of college at nineteen, Deborah began devoting 

“study time to spiritual material.” Deborah expressed a desire to be filled with God in such 

a way “that self and materialism grows dim!” (DK, 6/8/74). From June 1974 to March 

1975, just prior to and during Deborah’s schooling at Rosedale Bible Institute, Deborah 

wrote a journal account of her contemplation on the spiritual life. Deborah titled her book 

of spiritual reflections “Inspirations” and wrote it in addition to her regular journaling. 

In her book, Deborah wrote her personal reflections on her changing faith in 

relationship to particular passages of Scripture. Deborah read through several books of the 

Bible such as Romans, I Corinthians, Galatians, Acts, Ephesians, John, and Ruth and 

wrote a response to a particular verse or group of verses upon which she chose to focus. 

For many of the Scripture passages, Deborah asked herself, “What does [the] verse mean?” 

(DK, 7/9/74). Deborah tried to understand Scripture for herself in greater depth. Deborah 

often responded to particular passages with prayers identifying her personal faith struggles, 

issues, and desires for change. 

Throughout Deborah’s book of “Inspirations,” she repeatedly expressed a desire 
for death to self and total devotion to God. Deborah wrote prayers that described a desire 


17 Date uncertain; possibly 6/10/74. 
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to rid her life of pride and materialism and be filled completely with God Deborah wrote 
that she desired to “push away self and materialism” and “reflect God” with her life. 
Deborah repeatedly wrote that she wanted to “bum out [and] wear out for you dear Jesus.” 

In response to particular passages of Scripture, Deborah often identified distinctions 
between external and internal expressions of faith. On one occasion Deborah wrote that the 

real Jew was “not the man who is Jew on the outside.Rather, the real Jew is the man 

who is a Jew on the inside, whose heart has been circumcised, which is the work of God’s 
Spirit, not of the written Law.” 18 Also, Deborah prayed that God would help her to forget 
the concerns of outward appearance, and help her to be concerned with that which is in her 
heart (DK, 8/14/74). 

In response to Bible passages from the book of Romans, Deborah asked herself 
questions about the distinctions between law and grace, and living by law or faith. 

Deborah referred to the Romans 14 passage about eating meat or not eating meat, and 
wrote, “I wonder how much further this can apply.” (undated entry near the beginning of 
Inspirations.) With Romans 10 in mind, Deborah noted with some emphasis on specific 
words that Christ is the end of the law and that one cannot establish their own 
righteousness. 19 

On one occasion Deborah wrote a prayer in which she questioned whether she 
could love nature too much: 

Oh God, help me to keep my eyes on you rather than your creatures. Can I 
love nature too much? Is my mind drawn away from you when I look with such 
awe at your creation? Am I serving the creature more than the Creator? God, I give 
you the credit for what you created. When I look upon all things in nature help me 
to remember You.. .and thank You. May they be a reminder of Thy power. 20 


18 Deborah Kramer, “Inspirations,” MS, unpublished, 1974-75, n.p. The entries in the beginning 

19 Ibid., undated. 

"Ibid. 
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Deborah also questioned the possibility of education leading one down the path of 
danger. After reading a passage from Genesis, she wrote, “Part of Satan’s lure was that of 
gaining wisdom. Am I lured into evil when I accept education to make me wise.. .potential 
danger” (DK, 8/30/74). 

On one occasion, Deborah referred to God as her “father.” She wrote, “Thankyou 
God that I am your daughter! that you are my father.” In this prayer Deborah also 
expressed a desire for God’s approval (DK, 7/25/74). On another occasion Deborah wrote 
a prayer of thanks that through Jesus “I can discover who I am, where I came from, why 
I’m here, and where I am going” (DK, 1/16/75). On a one time basis, in response to the 
Acts 10 Bible passage on the gifts of the Spirit, Deborah questioned the importance of the 
gift of tongues and then wrote a prayer asking for the gift” (DK, 10/6/74). 

Deborah’s desire to know God to the fullest pushed her beyond what she was 
hearing from the pulpit Speaking in tongues and other charismatic gifts were not 
considered relevant in her Mennonite church and were not sought after. Although some 
may have preached against it it was a theme that was largely ignored. 

On one occasion, as recorded in “Inspirations,” Deborah prayed that God would be 
more “self-evident” and on one occasion that God would help her “unbelief’ (DK, 
12/12/74). Deborah also described a struggle between the reality of her feelings, and her 
ideals to love God fully (DK, 1/29/75; 2/6/75; 3/2/75). 

Reflections on Life 

Deborah often reflected on what mattered in life; she wrote: 

One must take life as if it were raw silver, melting it down, and skimming 
off all that which is not life for truly life is too precious to waste on that which is 
not truly living. Oh to love, to explore, to experience God, aesthetic pleasures, 
wind in my hair, a warm sunny rock, the scent of wild roses, my toes in earth to 
sing for joy and sadness too, to let the day come as it may without worrying about 
it’s successor, to steadily reach for worthy goals, to quietly follow God’s unique 
plan with confidence, to laugh, to share my greatest treasure, Jesus Christ, to be 
understanding of another's sorrow—truly this is living. (DK, 7/18/74) 
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At age nineteen, Deborah noted how fast childhood passes and that all her older 
siblings had “flown the nest” and gotten married. Deborah wrote about her new found 
experience as a young adult: 

Can it be possible that so soon childhood leaves and one is an adult facing a 
bewildering world.. .trying to fit into this complex system, yet trying to steer clear 
of it...trying to find originality within oneself, but finding, rather, many bits of 
other people and their minds. (DK, 7/11/74) 21 

Some of these reflections were the result of Deborah’s sociology studies which 
encouraged her to think in ways she had never thought before. Around this time it became 
clear to Deborah that she was pursuing different interests than her sisters. As they began to 
settle down and form families of their own, Deborah seemed to have no interest or desires 
toward that end. Rather, she continued to pursue her passion for education and a desire to 
know God. 

Rosedale Bible Institute 

By the fall of 1974, Deborah made her decision to attend Rosedale Bible Institute. 
Rosedale, a conservative Mennonite Bible Institute in Ohio, would not have been an option 
for Deborah if she had stayed in the North Carolina community. However, Rosedale was 
associated with the Conservative Mennonite Conference and encouraged by the 
conservative Mennonite churches of Greenwood, Delaware. The decision to go to 
Rosedale reflected her Bible centered and mission focus as well as her desire to please 
church leadership, and to maintain and strengthen her Mennonite life. 

The Context 

Rosedale Bible Institute, which began as the Conservative Amish Mennonite Bible 
School and Institute, was established by the Conservative Amish Mennonite Conference in 
1952 and relocated to the town of Rosedale, Ohio, in 1963. (By 1954, the Conservative 
Amish Mennonite Conference had been changed to Conservative Mennonite Conference.) 

21 Date uncertain; possibly 6/11/74. 
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In its beginning, it operated as one of several Conservative Amish and Mennonite short 
term Bible schools but was transformed into a Bible institute in 1966. The transition from 
a short-term Bible school to a full-time school year Bible institute reflected a transition from 
high school level Bible learning to junior college level Bible learning. 22 In February 1971, 
the school changed its name from Conservative Mennonite Bible School and Institute to the 
Rosedale Bible Institute. 

The Conservative Amish Mennonite Conference Bible School was established for 
the following purposes: 

To provide a conference sponsored opportunity for intensive Bible study for 
our people.... To promote and unify our teaching program.... To nurture and guide 
our youth in Christian service.... To welcome all who desire Bible teaching.... To 
promote evangelism. 23 

Along with the purposes listed in the school catalog, the 1974 student handbook stated that 
the purpose of the school was “to establish faith in the inspiration and authority of the 
Word of God, to enlarge and acquaintance with the needs and life of the church,” and to 
instill an appreciation for Christian heritage. 24 

In the beginning of the handbook, the 1974 president of Rosedale wrote that the 
school motto was the John 8:32 scripture passage “And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” 25 The Rosedale Bible Institute president explained that the 
liberty referred to in the school Scripture motto was “not license to do as one pleases, but 
the dynamic to do as one ought!” 26 He also wrote that “the standards of Rosedale Bible 


22 Rosedale Bible Institute and Bible School, Rnseriale Bible Institute and Bible School, 1974-1975 
Catalog. 24 (N.p.: Irwin, Ohio: 1974), 6; Elmer Yoder and Jewel Showalter We Beheld His Glorv: 
Rosedale Bible Institute. The First Forty Years: 19S2-1992 (Irwin. Ohio: Rosedale Bible Institute, 1992), 
3-8. 

23 Rosedale Bible Institute and Bible School, 5. 

24 Rosedale Bible Institute, Rosedale Bible Institute Handbook r Irwin Ohio: n.p., [1974]), 4. 
“Ibid.^. 

“Ibid. 
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Institute are established for the sole purpose of providing aids to help each person live in 
the freedom found in Christ” 27 

Students were forbidden to indulge in “tobacco, liquor, drugs, profanity, gambling, 
and attendance at dances, commercial theaters, pool rooms, and the like.” Students were 
discouraged from attending “college and professional sports events and bowling alleys.” 
Use of any firearms, including fire crackers, was forbidden. ‘To insure our Christian 
testimony, students are asked to refrain from patronizing business establishments 
(restaurants, service stations, stores, etc.) on Sunday.” 28 

In order to help students achieve the school goal of promoting spiritual growth, 
several social standards were required. Students were expected to maintain specific 
guidelines in their relationships with persons of the opposite sex. Dating was regulated 
according to age. For example, if a student was seventeen years old, they could have one 
double date per week-end, and if the student was over twenty years of age they were 
allowed two single or two double dates per weekend. 

Regarding dress standards, the students were expected to keep the standards of 
their home congregations as well as the school standards while attending the school. 
Rosedale dress standards did not allow students to wear “sheer garments, loud colors, 
fashion extremes, tight-fitting clothes and jewelry.” Sleeve lengths were required to cover 
at least three-fourths of the upper arm. Men were required to have neatly groomed hair and 
were not allowed to wear neckties. Women were required to wear dresses or skirts that 
were long enough to cover the knee and were not allowed to wear A-line skirts or pull-over 
sweaters. Women were also required to not cut their hair and to “consistently wear a 
veiling.” Women’s hair was to be worn up with a veil for all public appearances on and off 
campus while attending Rosedale. Also, women were not allowed to wear make-up. 


17 Ibid 
28 Ibid., 16. 
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In 1974, the school activities as described in the catalogue included daily chapel 
services under the direction of the faculty (Friday chapel services were led by the students), 
prayer fellowships in which students were divided into smaller groups for prayer and 
meditation, and gospel teams for service in nearby churches. Other activities included a 
student assembly for leadership development, Christian service opportunities, recreational 
activities, a student council, and a Sunday School and preaching services for the students. 

The courses at Rosedale were organized according to four categories: biblical 
studies; theological studies; historical studies; and practical studies. The biblical studies 
included courses on books of the Bible and overviews of the Old and New Testaments. 
Theological studies courses included apocalyptic literature, biblical theology, Christian 
ordinances, doctrines, and apologetics. Historical studies covered Bible, church, 
Anabaptist, Mennonite, and mission history. Practical studies covered a wide range of 
courses including languages, music, creative writing, evangelism, ethics, family nurture, 
and psychology. 

Students were required to attend special weekend conferences held during the 
school year. These meetings included special revival or spiritual growth emphasis. 

Students were encouraged to participate in Christian service activities, which included jail 
services, tract distribution, cottage meetings, visitation, and services in rest homes. 

It appears from the 1974-75 school catalog descriptions that all the faculty were 
Mennonite. Some were or had been ordained pastors or bishops within the Conservative 
Mennonite Conference. Most of the faculty had four-year college degrees from Eastern 
Mennonite College or a state university. Two of the faculty members were graduates of 
Rosedale Bible Institute, and at least one faculty member had participated in graduate level 
studies at a university. All of the faculty members had some pastoral or grade school 
teaching experience in Mennonite contexts. 29 

29 Rosedale Bible Institute and Bible School, 4-5. 
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flamnus I ife Experience 

Deborah looked forward to studying the Bible in college: “to study the Word, what 
study could be better or more exciting than that! Yea, I challenge any study to be more 
wonderful than that” (DK, 7/28/74). At nineteen, Deborah clearly felt that God had led her 
to Rosedale. She was not certain of all the reasons for being there but that it was where 
God wanted her to be. This was Deborah’s first experience living apart from her family 
and she was glad to be on her own (DK, 9/23/74). 

At Rosedale, Deborah studied music theory and Bible. Deborah found the studies 
intense and demanding but enjoyed the classes and the challenge. Deborah had her first 
experience of living with roommates while there. Deborah compared herself with her 
roommates. She occasionally wrote about Lois and Coralee. 

Deborah experienced Rosedale Bible Institute as a very “worldly” school when she 
first arrived. There were people coming there who were much more worldly than the 
people in Delaware. The rules at Rosedale were much more relaxed than Deborah had 
expected. The school held to certain standards such as women wearing their hair up with a 
covering, and wearing very modest and conservative dresses. Aside from these basic 
standards, there were allowances that meant that a wide variety of conservative Mennonites 
attended, and they maintained the standards while attending Rosedale. 

Deborah developed a friendship with her roommates who were not as plain as her, 
and many of the other dorm mates wore their hair down in their home communities. It 
became clear to Deborah that out of the four women in her room, she was the plainest. 
During the discussions Deborah had with her roommates it became apparent that she was 
coming from a world that even they as Mennonites did not fully understand. These 
contrasts were due to the fact that Deborah came from the old Mennonites where standards 
were much more restrictive. Her conservative Mennonite roommates could not grasp what 
that was like. 
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Deborah noticed that although her roommates did not hold the same plainness 
standard they were vested in their Christian walk. These college-age women studied the 
Bible and took their Christian faith seriously. At Rosedale, Deborah began to see that 
people could be just as Christian as she was without being as plain as her. This was an eye¬ 
opening experience for Deborah. In a short time Deborah developed a friendship with her 
roommates, and one roommate, Coralee quickly became Deborah’s closest friend. 

Although Coralee was not as plain as Deborah, with time a very dear friendship 
developed between them. In spite of the differences, Deborah came to feel a complete 
confidence in the love and friendship that existed as a bond between them. Deborah 
referred to Coralee as her “strong arm,” her “surety,” and the one she knew would “ always 
be there.” 

During this first semester Deborah did experience some times of “sadness” and 
even “depression.” At twenty, Deborah reflected back on her first semester and described a 
poster that stimulated a melancholy phase for her. The poster read, “My God, my life, my 
world,.. .the sorting out process.” Deborah missed the supportive relationships of her past. 
From the time she was fifteen, lots of young men had shown interest in a relationship with 
Deborah, yet Deborah kept hopes for someone who shared her “ideas,” “ideals,” and future 
plans for missionary service. Deborah determined that she would “keep her goals for [God] 
uppermost in [her] mind. ..[and] God shall come first [as] that is the only way” (DK, 
12/23/74) 

Reflections on Life as a Young Adult 

“I am 20 years old, no longer a child—no longer satisfied to think like a child. 

Why does life have to seem so complicated? I wish I could trust God more” (DK, 
12/23/74). Deborah thought about the possibility of leaving home for good and reflected 
on the changes in her life. She wrote. 

Can I leave home for good? It’s a very sad feeling in a way—yet one 

comes to the place where one has a very separate life to live—I just don’t know. In 
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a way I would love to escape all “this” and be a carefree child and roam the woods 
and hike the hills, and pick lovely wild flowers, and be loved by a doting father. 
Those days and their possibilities are past.. .1 am sad as I am faced with problems I 
am responsible to face as a woman. At the present, life seems to me to Ire a rather 
melancholy thing—why have I changed—maybe it’s a passing fancy—I used to be 
so gay about living and doing. Ob, to do something with all one’s heart—to live 
with all my heart—that was living—now life is tainted with a much more 
melancholy note. Still, I don’t want to loose the fervor of life and shall try to keep 
it within my grasp. (DK, 12/23/74) 


While at home in Delaware during the semester break from Rosedale Bible Institute, 
Deborah wrote the following letter to her brother and sister-in-law. This letter provides 
some detailed description of Deborah’s experience at Rosedale, as well as her future 
aspirations. 


To tell you a little about school life I’ll take your imaginations back to a very 
small town in Southwestern Ohio...Rosedale, to be exact The town has one small 
country store where we can buy cough drops and shampoo, and laundry detergent 
if we use the right brand (!) We call it the Rosedale Mall or Rosedale Plaza. There 
is no post office. 

I live in the girl’s dormitory (Koinonia Hall—that word koinonia is Greek 
for Brotherhood or else fellowship). Our room is fairly small and with 4 bustling 
girls we have to live pretty closely and tolerate each other—we get along very well 
though. Dorm life is an experience in itself. One bad thing is the constant chatter 
chatter, and laughter...the rooms aren’t insulated and the noise carries well— 
sometimes it’s a bit disconcerting...somehow one manages to live anyway. 

life there, in general, is so different from last year at college—You’re 
around kids all the time, eat with ’em, play with ’em, live with ’em- I love to be 
around people and I love being there—still sometimes it would be nice if you could 
be in seclusion...you learn to really appreciate solitude. The environment there is 
really great People care about each other, love each other, and the teachers are 
personally interested in the students. 

One of my instructors is Daddy’s cousin. I really like him. I won’t be 
having him this term tho’...I plan to take Theology I (rational basis for belief in 
God) and Theology III (concerning salvation and regeneration) the credits are 
transferable to some colleges, EMC, Goshen, and I will likely be able to transfer 
them to Hobe Sound Bible College if I go there next year. I’m really not too certain 
about how much further I will go with my education—it’s part of a process of 
following God one step at a time—sometimes that can be sort of hard and scary, 
but you’d be surprized how exciting too. (!) However, if I do continue, I plan to 
possibly work towards a degree in Bible with my major in Missions. Maybe this 
comes as a surprize [sic]. It hasn’t always been my goal. Here’s one of my 
favorite quotes which sort of explains the way I feel: “He is no fool who gives 
what he cannot keep, to gain what he cannot lose.” I have no desire to work 
towards a secular career.. .it isn’t my calling—yet, just what the future holds, I do 
not know. (DK, undated entry after 12/26/74) 
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Second Semester at Rosedale 

Deborah wrote about her love of life and desire to learn at the beginning of her 
second semester at Rosedale Bible Institute. 

This term I shall dig very deeply into my studies and live them. I shall 
direct my best and devote myself to them—and I shall love every minute, oh! Why 
do I want to learn, team, learn,.. .there is so much to learn, so many things to study 
and puzzle out—yet it is a scary sort of thing, but I am ready to lunge out and put 
the best of myself to it—to leam, to know, to experience, to discover.- These my 
thoughts at the beginning of a brand new year—I am so happy—so full of life and 
vitality—I shall not let lesser things hinder me—I shall pass them by with eyes set 
steadily on my course—looking towards my goal. I shall net let them deter me. I 
shall move ahead with myself and God and experience many new and noble and 
good things—why anything else—life is to short to be wasted—God shall guide 
me—I shall carefully follow and most of all I shall love—love life and nature and 
the sun and laughter and thoughts and people and experiences. Love...! (DK, 
undated entry just prior to 1/12/75) 


Deborah Reflected on Herself 

Deborah, age twenty, wrote about her struggle with pride. '‘I think I am too proud. 
Why am I so proud. I think I am about the proudest person I’ve ever met” (DK, 1/22/75). 
Deborah also wrote about the possible factors that formed her identity and her place in the 
world. Deborah was not particularly happy to accept some of her emerging insights and 
beliefs. She titled the following journal entry “Ode to Reason and Purpose.” 

Here I am... what is that part of me I call “I”? I am constantly surrounded 
by people.. .1 watch them as they run to and fro’—sometimes they have smiles on 
their faces, sometimes I detect a certain light in their eyes, sometimes they address 
themselves to my “I”.. they call me Debbie. When I hear that word I immediately 
think of my “I” but it isn’t really me.. .it is only my symbol. My “I” is the real part 
of myself that I think I understand, hope I understand, and despair that ever I will 
understand. I am constantly trying to cause others to see myself as I do, wanting 
them to understand me the way I think I understand myself.. .yet is it fair to expect 
so much from others when my own calculations are subject to fallicy fsicl —And 
really I am always looking to others for my true identity—it is only through others 
that one gains knowledge of one’s true self. How shall I ever know if my heart is 
large or small except that I measure it against hearts larger or smaller than my own ? 
How shall I know that I am creative except that someone outside myself tells me? 
Within myself I have 2 battles warring.. .sometimes the battle is fierce and pounding 
and again it quiets down till I scarcely know it is there... .yet underneath it is still 

alive and ready to break out again_The opposing ideas’ are these: One part of 

myself wants desperately to believe that man (and consequently me) is very special 
on an individual basis—that man has creative ability within himself, that he is 
original, that from birth he has an intuitive sense of right and wrong—it would be 
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very comfortable to know this for sure.. .but that other part of myself sadly yet 
knowingly protests that it is hopelessly obsurd [sic] and presumptuous to believe 
such a thing.. .man as a social being is caught in his trap—he is socialized to act as 
he does, he is never original nor yet can be called creative—for his acts are only a 
result of a culmination of all that has passed on before and consequently was passed 
on to him. So I give up, in part, what I want to believe for what I must believe. 
(DK, undated entry prior to 1/30/75) 

Deborah was giving up some cherished beliefs about human originality. In an entry a few 
months later, Deborah took comfort in her belief about the eternal nature of people and the 
belief that humankind held the key to their own destiny. 

Deborah described in her journal her views on the relationship between human 
beings and nature. 

I believe he is an element but much more than that... .Man is also a part of 
the whole system and biologically follows the basic pattern of lower creatures in 
reproduction, growth, maturity, death. Yet man is much more, he has that eternal 
element within him, he is the only creature of ideas, abstract thoughts and intense 
emotions. And more than this he holds the key to his destiny. (DK, 4/10/75) 

Rosedale Chorale Tour 

Deborah tried out and was selected for the Rosedale Chorale. The chorale consisted 
of about thirty singers who performed in the Mennonite tradition of four-part harmony 
(sometimes six part harmony without musical instruments). Practices were frequent, 
mandatory, and intense. Friendship emerged through this singing experience, and the 
group went on a traveling tour following the Spring term. 

Challenging Convention 

While on tour of western states with the Rosedale Bible Institute Choral, Deborah 

went swimming which she reflected on in her journal. Deborah wrote that she felt “sort of 

guilty” yet after talking with two other students on the tour, she decided the following: 

It’s sort of one of those things that basically involves a greater principle... 
.Does one do what one feels is right when there is nothing to be ashamed of? OR 
does one not do that because of other people’s tongues. Why not do that which one 
has thought and calculated—that which is not wrong in any respect respectively— 
maybe that respectively added is the catch. Anyway what is done is done. (DK, 
4/21/75) 
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Deborah sorted through the fact that she did something that she did not feel was wrong but 
knew that others felt it was wrong, but while justifying it felt a certain amount of shame. 
Deborah was coming to terms with herself in relationship with the expectations of others. 
Fading Missionary Vision 

As a young adolescent, around age fifteen, Deborah imagined herself going to 

remote areas to serve as a missionary. At twenty, Deborah wrote that she was 

not at all excited about jungle life.. .for the past while my dreams and thoughts in 
that direction have faded considerably. It’s sort of scarey [sic] to have such shaky 
feelings about something of this importance. If God has called and is calling me to 
this sort of service, I dare not give in to temperamental feelings.. .Oh God help me 
to follow your goals for my life ...give me contentment in my present but if you are 
still calling, bring back my zeal and excitement and take away die longing for an 
easier more comfortable life. Right now it looks pretty tempting. (DK, 4/2/75) 


At times, Deborah approached the idea of mission work with great enthusiasm, and at other 
times it seemed less relevant. 

Wrestling with Future Plans 

Deborah frequently wrote about her concerns for the future. Deborah often wrote 
her journal entries in the form of prayers in which she questioned God about God’s will for 
her future. Sometimes Deborah wrote about future ministry possibilities with a sense of 
enthusiasm, and sometimes she expressed feelings of discouragement Deborah wrote the 
following journal entry during her Rose dale Choral tour 

God why am I so sad? Why am I so bent on arranging my future. God I’m 
so sick of it I could cry...God this area of marriage I have given over to you 
countless times in my prayers.. .God please take it for real this time and keep right 
on burning my fingers and hurting my heart until I learn to keep Debbie out of the 
matter ...God it’s the only safe way...and the only fairway since I am Yours 
personally. It’s just been the hardest thing for me—now I’m really giving it to 
You—Oh God, I hope I’m sincere. Father. ..God I want to believe You have the 
very best in store for me. Help me to believe that (DK, 4/29/75) 

Deborah expressed her ambitions for the upcoming months: 

I know this summer can be a wonderful time with God for me. I hope each 
day I keep myself aware of growth and becoming the best I can be...I want to grow 
and grow...I don’t know what the future holds but I know with God I can have 
refreshing and vital experiences within myself independent of circumstances.. .1 
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want to be able to rise above circumstances as far as depending on them and to be 
happy, really happy in whatever I am doing as long as I know I’m in God’s plan 
and will. This is important. (DK, 5/10/75) 

Reflecting on Conservatism 

During the choral tour, Deborah wrote to her Rose dale roommate, Coralee, that she 

did not want the issue of clothes to be a barrier in their friendship. 

No, please, please, please, clothes must not, shall not be a barrier...! hope oh 1 
hope not—I hope my looking more conservative than you won’t change your 
feelings about me either—Like you’ve been away from Rosedale and you’re in a 
different environment altogether.. .1 hope you will be able to look past my 
appearance too. Really I think we both will be able to because we know each other 
well enough—like our minds and how we feel and think about things of real 
importance. 

Yeh, God’s working in my life too...hope we both reach that person God 
wants us to be. 

Oh Coralee, I want to be the best I can be...I want to live life to its fullest— 
to strain out that which is not life. (DK, 5/5/75) 

Meeting David 

While in Colorado, during the Rosedale chorale tour in the Spring of 1975, 

Deborah met a man named “David” (fictitious name) who was raised Mennonite. David 
was well educated and had specialized in psychiatry after becoming a medical doctor. For a 
number of years, David was founder and director of a center for wholeness and well being. 
Deborah met David at a meal which followed a church service where the chorale 
performed. David, who was living in Vancouver, British Columbia, at the time, happened 
to be visiting in Colorado when the Rosedale chorale was scheduled to sing in the local 
Mennonite church. David attended that church service and Deborah just happened to sit 
next to him at the church meal. Deborah described this meeting in a letter to Coralee, her 
Rosedale roommate. 

Coralee, the most unusual experience came my way this day.. .1 must share it with 
you. We had a morning program and. ..Afterwards I was to meet a man which I 
wish I would be capable of describing. We began talking and it was good, very 
good. I know that sounds vague—it is, but understand me if you can. He went 
through the lunch line with us and we talked more at the table. Through the course 
of the afternoon I think I can say that our conversation was pretty comprehensive. 
We discussed many things, things that are important with me—and what was so 
refreshing is that they were important with him also. Why is it so heart warming to 
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find someone who feels the same as I do...it really made my heart smile...Coralee it 
was just the most unique experience and I hope I am a better person for it. He is 
such a deep person and one so thoroughly experienced that I should have felt like a 
very small child.. .but I didn't I did feel my inexperience. But he had room for my 
thoughts and feelings which for the most part corresponded with his beautifully 
Really communication., ah. it was so beautiful...to say more is almost 
unnecessary...because this was the most important thing.” (DK, 5/5/75) 

Deborah was captured by the meaningful conversation about “principles and ideas” 

which were important to her. There was great mutuality in the conversation between David 

and Deborah. Ideas that flowed from one flowed back from the other. Deborah’s passion 

for finding her life and living it from the heart was shared by David. David took her 

address and agreed to write her. When Deborah got on the bus to leave the church, she 

“felt something of consequence” had occurred for her. Looking back, Deborah saw this 

relationship with David as an enormous turning point in her life, with enormous 

consequences. 

Throughout the summer Deborah corresponded with David, which included 
discussion of Deborah going to Vancouver. In the letters from David, Deborah found the 
same quality of conversation she experienced at the church meal in Colorado. Deborah was 
captured by the level of communication she experienced with David, and her desire to visit 
him grew stronger. The letter correspondence confirmed for Deborah that she did have a 
life to live that would be her very own, and David’s receptivity to Deborah’s ideas along 
with his own reflections were a source of joy and satisfaction for Deborah. Deborah 
experienced an attraction to David that was difficult to explain. In anticipation of the 
possible trip, Deborah wrote that she hoped she could be herself in his presence. “I hope 
he doesn’t expect more of me than I can naturally give—just being myself—not putting on 
a front I want so much to be myself’ (DK, 8/6/75). 

Deborah tried to gain perspective on the meaning and reality of her growing 
relationship with David. The fact David was divorced posed a major theological obstacle 
for the future of the relationship. She wrote, “I have come to see my relationship with 
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David in a more realistic light It is hard for me to face up to the negative aspects and to be 
honest with myself and him.... How could anything so good and beautiful be so wrong. 
It seems unfair. I hope this cannot happen more than once in a life time.. .if it does my 
heart will hardly bear it.. .my world will want to crumple. Oh David, how I wish I had the 
right to love you!” 

During the correspondence between Deborah and David, Deborah was aware that 
while David had been raised a Mennonite, as a divorced man he was at this time somewhat 
disenfranchised. David’s move away from the Mennonites was not a topic that was overtly 
discussed in any way, nor did he seek to influence Deborah’s eventual move away from 
her Mennonite faith. It could be argued however, that by seeking out a relationship with a 
young unmarried Mennonite woman, David was in fact wooing her away from her 
Mennonite roots. 

Deborah put forth some effort to dissolve the relationship, and at the time Deborah 
wrote that God was possibly looking upon her with sorrow and she was “giving up what 
[she wanted] for what must be.” Deborah also hoped during this time when she was 
attempting to stop the emerging direction of the relationship that she could remain friends of 
some kind with David. Deborah wrote that “it is so rare to find someone so special, so 
very much like the kind of person I wouldn’t mind being around forever...to see the whole 
thing fold up almost seems unfair. Yet I know I should be trusting God for the best yet to 
come and I will be happy in his will” (DK, 8/9/75). 

Reflecting Back on Rosedale 

At the end of her school year at Rosedale, Deborah wrote that her Bible school 
experience “was a blend, sometimes sour, sometimes sweet, sometimes bitter but all very 
stimulating as far as growth is concerned” (DK, 5/30/75). Deborah asked herself the 
question, “What did I team this past year?” She compared herself to the previous year and 
wrote, “Maybe I’ve changed some too. I think I have. Seems as though if I’m settled in a 
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matter I am close-minded and if I am open I am so gullible-And I shouldn’t be either 

way. Now my mind is sent whirling again.” Deborah also wrote that she was “glad after a 
sort” to be home, “things have changed and I am changing too” (DK, 5/30/75). 

Upon leaving Rosedale, Deborah still had many things that were not fully defined, 
but she seemed pretty clear on several points. Her friendships at Rosedale clearly spelled 
out to her that there were Mennonites who were much more worldly than she and who 
were not just trying to be worldly or rebel It was beginning to be clear that Deborah would 
not settle down into the conservative Mennonite community in Delaware to lead the quiet 
life of a young Mennonite woman. In the summer following Rosedale, Deborah 
occasionally wore her hair down and at times wore a kerchief instead of a covering. 

Deborah’s Third Year in Delaware 

When the Rosedale Chorale tour came to an end, Deborah returned to her home in 
Delaware. Instead of strengthening her commitment to her Mennonite life as she had 
intended, the experience at Rosedale further challenged her Mennonite concept of the 
Christian faith. Deborah’s reflective practices accelerated during the summer following 
Rosedale as she sorted through each challenge, and struggled for growth and 
independence. 

Desire to Grow “Crystallizes” and Intensifies 

In her journal entry dated March 30,1975, Deborah wrote, “I want to take time to 
think a great deal this summer... I love ideas and theories. Most of all I want to keep 
myself aware of life and living every day.. .to really live and notice new things and new 
things in old things and new appreciation for regular old things.... I want to live, really 
live. And I want to keep myself open to growth daily.. .and to crystallize what growth 
really is. I feel this is a part of growing.” 

Deborah made distinctions between spiritual development and growth. She wrote 
that although “spiritual development may well be growth,” “growth is not always spiritual 
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development” (DK, 6/22/75). Deborah wrote about various perspectives on “growth.” 
She compared her view of growth with that of a farmer, biologist, mother, and small girl. 
She wrote that although she sympathized with other points of view, they were not hers. 
Deborah described her view of growth as “essentially change,” change which “indicates 
alteration—perhaps to replace something good with something better” (DK, 6/22/75). 

Deborah named specific examples of growth such as sharing herself with someone 
else, spiritual development, helping someone with joy, and experiencing happiness in the 
happiness of another. Also for Deborah, growth had to do with discovering the new and 
keeping herself aware on a daily basis of life around her. Growth involved “changing 
thought patterns on the basis of new light,” and “disciplining [oneself] for the sake of 
.intellect— soul... and physical being” (DK, 6/22/75). 

Deborah wrote about the purpose of “growth” and her reasons for pursuing 
“growth” in her life: 

I am a small person at the dawn of 
a very long journey 

I am very concerned about growth 
because... 
that is my journey. 

Today I see the world so full of busy people... 
people doing everything under the sun 
but it all seems 
so very unimportant 

And today I am withdrawing from that world 
to think about that which seems 

vital 

important. 

And in my rendezvous with solitude 

I am thinking that growth is that all important thing 

So I want very much to have some guidelines for my journey... 

I feel very much alone 

so perhaps the best the 
only way... 

Is to discover them on my own. (DK, 6/22/75) 

Deborah often reflected on her own progress in meeting her goals, the specific 
activities and disciplines, such as painting, music, exercise, prayer, and Bible study, that 
she embraced in pursuit of growth. In August of 1975, Deborah wrote that she had been 
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slipping a little with her goals but did not want to improve too much lest she leave “no 
room for spontanity [sic]—which isn’t good either'’ (DK, 8/1/75). 

Deborah Wrestled with Her Feelings and Her Mennonite Identity and Associations 

During the summer after her year a Rosedale Bible Institute, Deborah, age twenty, 
frequently described her feelings in her journal. She used the words “sad” and 
“discouraged.” Her enthusiasm for attending church seemed to wane (DK, 6/1/75). 
Deborah began to consider the possibility of withdrawing her church membership. She 
wrote, “I’m not sure what to do about this matter of my church membership—I think it is 
something I must prayerfully consider before making any rash moves. Is it really 
hindering my spiritual development? Would I grow more in another situation? Why— 
exactly do I want to withdraw?” Deborah also added that she felt she had “dreadfully failed 
Loretta,” her non-Mennonite sister-in-law, and hoped she could “still do [her] part in 
sharing with her just what Mennonites stand fori’ (DK, 6/2/75). Additionally, Deborah 
sometimes went about without her covering when the church expectation was that 
coverings would be worn at all times. 

In a letter to her friend Coralee, Deborah described her desire to explore beyond the 
Mennonite tradition. In the letter Deborah was referring to a discussion with one of the 
spiritual leaders of the youth in the Delaware church (in his late thirties), someone many of 
the youth looked up to. 

[R]ight now I feel pretty much like I’d like some exposure other than Mennonite. I 
told him (?) how I felt about it and the general direction in which I am moving—that 
I have mission work in mind. He feels while it may be good for me to go to a 
college other than Mennonite for a year or one semester that I would do well to 
consider graduating from some Mennonite college. I am traditionally a Mennonite 
and he could see me entering come program of mission work thro’ the Baptist 
college if I earned my degree there.. .when he would like to see me under a program 
of which kind 1 have been traditionally prepared. I think he understood basically 
how I feel about Mennonitism—its not that I want to throw the whole thing to the 
dogs—it’s just that my feels for and against have probably intensified and I want to 
step out—maybe it will only be a breathing spell—or really not stepping out 
entirely. But what he said really made sense and I’m thankf ul for the guidelines he 
suggested... ..I do think that the very basic concepts of Mennonite theology are 
beautiful and biblical and I fear they are not to be found around just any comer at 
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least not...the vital way that they are found in our tradition. So he was most helpful 
and so interested in helping me. I am invited to their home for weekends and such 
and if I decide to go to EMC [Eastern Mennonite College] next year he will be right 
there to help in any way he can. He mentioned helping me get financial aide. Its 
just such a good feeling. I think he is a terribly fine man. Its like I have been left to 
my own discernment and personal following of God’s will without much outside 
help. And to receive some good solid advice was really a relief...That’s a good 
word—relief—that[s] what it was. And I think I can take it better from him 
because he is not a close-minded conservative by any means—this is probably less 
a reflection on conservatives than on me for being so small as to not be able to take 
the advise from 2 sorts of people. (DK, 6/16/75) 

Toward the end of the summer of 1975, Deborah attended a church conference. 
Deborah’s Mennonite church friend, “Grace” (fictitious name), who had also changed her 
mind about attending college in Lynchburg, decided to attend a charismatic Bible college, 
Christ For The Nations, in Dallas, Texas. Grace had encouraged Deborah to go with her to 
Christ For The Nations. During the conference Deborah reflected on the possibility of 
going to the charismatic school with Grace. She wrote, “Conference, sessions, 
people.. .chorale, memories,.. .and now it is almost over. And for me it is significant of 
more than just conference ending but a way of life. If I go to Texas I will be leaving the 
Mennonites” (DK, 8/14/75). 

In an entry dated August 15,1975, Deborah wrote the lines of the hymn “Oh Love 

That Will Not Let Me Go:” 

Oh Love that wilt not let me go 
I rest my weary soul on thee 
I give thee back the life I owe 

that in Thine ocean depths its flow may richer, fuller be. 30 


Following the hymn, Deborah described where she stood in relationship to her 
Mennonite faith tradition. 

Today as I look at the traditional Mennonite faith it is with perhaps a bit 
more personal spiritual discernment The basic doctrines are, I feel, veiy 
scriptural—our peace position, non-resistance, following Christ daily, true love, 
caring and sharing, and of course salvation through Christ alone. However I have 


30 George Matheson, “Oh Love That Will Not Let Me Go,” copied from the Church Hymnal 
Copyright 1927, Renewal 1955 by Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, PA 15683. Used by 
permission. 
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come to see some of the faults too and I do not feel that Mennonidsm is the only 
way for me, I think it is important to move on perhaps a bit independently, broaden 
my scope of Christian concepts and search for myself...For me being a Christian 
must be the foundation—the base for all other decisions and actions. Because I am 
a Christian my thought patterns are changed (different from the unsaved) I act 
differently—my commitment to Jesus Christ is the focal point of my entire life—the 
unifying element of my existence. (DK, undated journal entry just prior to 8/18/75) 

Struggle for Growth and Independence 

At age twenty, Deborah maintained her disciplined habits of daily prayer, Bible 
reading, scripture memorization and meditation (DK, 6/18/75). She often scheduled her 
days in order to continue moving toward her ideals, particularly toward her aspiration for 
growth and a full experience of life. Her daily routine, aside from her job as a private duty 
nurse, included walking, journal writing, thinking, painting, hiking, swimming, and 
correspondence with friends. ‘Throughout the day I shall be open to thoughts” (DK, 
6/18/75). Deborah wrote that people tend to spend their time and thoughts on unimportant 
things and give little consideration to their soul and the concept of Eternal Beings, which is 
so “basic and vital” (DK, 6/26/75). 

Deborah recognized with some struggle that there was much she did not know 
about God. She wrote, 

I feel my finiteness especially much today.. .after reading from Isaiah 40. 
God, I wonder what you are really all about. There is so much about you that I 
don’t know that it makes what I do know insignificant. I wish it wasn’t that 
way...I don’t think it could or needs to be. Keep me—Help me—Give me enough 
faith to keep going—to keep growing in love on what I do understand. Take away 
that desperate feeling I have about that which I will never know until we meet face 
to face. (DK, 6/21/75) 


Deborah reflected on the personal change she was experiencing and wrote about the 
internal struggle: 

I am so scared.. .1 want my present to integrate with my recent past but it 
seems it cannot—will not I think the time has finally come that I accept spiritual 
responsibility for my self.. .doing what I feel is right and good.. .following the 
Code as I have discovered it anew for myself and accepting responsibility for the 
outcome (both reaction from others and my relationship with God) of those 
decisions. 
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Seems as tho’ my goal is slipping back into the shadows of my mind.. .it 
trys to come out into the light but I just push it back again and again. I am 
struggling within—not at peace with my self... trying to maintain peace with God. 
(DK, 7/12/75) 

I am making fairly good progress in memorizing the Sermon on the Mount. 
Right now I feel pretty much alone with this dark cloud that hangs over my 
mind...but sometimes it is not dark at all...and I almost see the sun. Right now it is 
very dark. (DK, 7/13/75) 

Yesterday I had a lovely walk and talked to God—so good. I tryed fsicl to 
tell Him how I feel about things...my life. Hope He understood. So, I hope 1 have 
a good time with Him again today. One thing I know. I must not do something in 
direct conflict with His Word... what ever the cost...right now everything is so 
uncertain except my spiritual desires and commitments...everything else is so 
uncertain and subject to change. (DK, 7/17/75) 

Finally I think I am taking spiritual responsibility for myself., .it is very 
important to me...I hope I am. To take spiritual responsibility...it is as tho’ one 
may finally relax and quit the terrifying fear that someone will question his 
integrity...he may live in peace because he knows his spiritual standing and realizes 
that “judgmental others “ do not change what he knows he is...they pose no threat. 
(DK, 7/19/75) 

Deborah carefully weighed both the cost of the possibility of greater independence in her 
faith and the possible consequences of displeasing the community of faith to which she was 
tied. While she felt compelled to move toward greater independence, she was also struck 
by the fact that she was actually considering actions which would lead to severe 
consequences. 

At this time, the options available and sanctioned by the Mennonite community for a 
young Mennonite woman would include Bible school, college studies (although those 
choosing college were in the minority), voluntary service, and marriage. None of these 
options seemed to be a true fit for Deborah except further studies. As an adolescent, 
Deborah envisioned being a different kind of Mennonite woman like Sarah, well educated 
and living on a foreign mission field, completely true to and congruent with her Mennonite 
faith. In Delaware, Deborah found no kindred spirit (as she had in Sarah), and could not 
imagine living out her life in the typical Mennonite fashion she saw around her. 
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Deborah wrote that although she wanted to love God for the times of guidance and 
help with the details of life, she also wanted to love God “just because He is God” (DK, 
7/18/75). 

Interacting with Nature 

Deborah compared herself, her life, with a leaf blown by the wind. She wrote, “I 

wonder if that is like me.. .a leaf turned by the wind.. .that’s just how I feel about myself 

right now. Yet I’m not at all sure that it is always wrong for a leaf to turn with the wind. 

What a strange world I am living in...full of so many, many ideas—so many ways to 

go...so many things to settle in one’s mind—” (DK, 6/26/75). 

Later, during her stay in Vancouver, Deborah traveled to the interior, to a remote 

area where a small community of people were seeking to live out life in a pristine setting. 

Deborah was captured by the sheer beauty of the surroundings. She continued to reflect on 

her love of and connection to nature. She wrote, 

I love the morning sun on the snow capped mountains.. .orange-pink, or the 
moon when its full.. .always something to do or see or think or feel and sometimes 
all that at once (!) I like the simplicity here and living seems so much nearer my 
ideal of peace, joy, zest, intensity...a harmony of ones heart with everyday 
work...a certain purpose and satisfaction...and a sense of peace that comes from 
living in harmony with nature. (DK, 10/25/75) 

Changing Perspectives on Traditions 

When Deborah moved from North Carolina to Delaware, she changed to a smaller 
covering which was acceptable in the new church context, and during the school year at 
Rosedale Bible Institute Deborah encountered various Mennonite perspectives on 
coverings. For example, some church standards required the covering to be worn only at 
church services, and there were also variations as to the size of the covering and whether 
their long hair was worn up in a bun or down. Any Mennonite woman attending Rosedale 
complied with the standard that Rosedale set* long hair shall be worn up and a covering 
worn during all waking hours. 
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Through personal study of Scripture at age twenty Deborah came to new 
conclusions about some of the distinctive Mennonite church traditions. After studying 1 
Corinthians 11, Deborah gained a fresh perspective about the Scriptural intention for head 
coverings for women. Deborah determined for the first time that head coverings were only 
required “if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven.” Deborah noted, ‘Today it is 
Hot a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven” (DK, 7/5/75). Deborah seemed to 
express both enthusiasm and relief when she wrote, “Thank you God! I just got my 
answer. It is so very simple, so direct, so easy.” 

Along with some of the changes in perspective on specific issues, Deborah reflected 
on the “bigger picture” as well. Deborah was coming to a new perspective on the meaning 
of being Christian and thus she was moving beyond the boundaries of her Mennonite 
community. She wrote the following: 

I think I am beginning to really see that Christianity is not so much 
concerned with looking and acting as in being and becoming.. .to be and to become 
that is the key. Surely it is a terrible insult to Christianity to get this idea of 
appearance in the foreground to the point of blinding out what it is really all about. 
God, help me be concerned with being and becoming—not looking and acting. 
(DK, 7/5/75) 

I have changed...and as I continue my journey of growth and becoming I 
suppose I will change yet some more. Basically I have changed where emphasis in 
clothes and appearance are concerned. I always knew clothes would never take a 
person to heaven—but still they seemed semi-holy. I knew Christianity was 
concerned with being—not acting and all the while I lived in constant fear that my 
integrity would be questioned. I had to look just right and act just right so that there 
would be no question. Now.. .it is so much clearer to me that Christianity is not so 
concerned with looking and acting but with being. . .to bg,.. .and if I really am, I need 
not fear having my integrity questioned.. .and even if it is, I can know where I 
stand. Clothes, covering, hair.. .it is unfair to judge spiritually by such things. 

And if I don’t “look” quite right—well, I still know who I am and that my 
commitment to Jesus Christ is the base from which all my other actions are gauged. 
To try to “look” like common Mennonite tradition would have me “look” is a 
breakdown in principle...! would be just as unfair and guilty as others for in 
essence I would be saying: “see, these really are important”...and I would be 
allowing them to judge my spirituality by my “looks” which I consider unfair. So 
to do that would be doing so not because of personal conviction, but only that they 
might not question my integrity.. .so if I would appear as “they” would have me 
appear I would be judged by my looks which is the easy way out and unfair 
because true spirituality lies within- it is what one is. I am different I don’t have to 
work hard to be so. I am a Christian and because I am Christian I am d ifferent. I 
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think differently, I have a different point of reference, my thought patterns are 
different and because I am different my behavior is automatically affected. So I am 
very concerned about growth and developing spiritually as well as emotionally and 
mentally. (DK, 7/10/75) 

Deborah, age twenty, noted in her journal the impact of her religious changes on 
her relationship with her mother. Deborah wrote that she was feeling “down” over the 
recent “chain of events” happening in her “short life.” These changes in relationship to her 
Mennonite faith were impacting her relationship with others, particularly her mother. She 
wrote: 


I guess mother will have to come to realize that for me there is no turning 
back—Last night I arrived at work with my hair totally down., .she [Deborah’s 
mother] was very humiliated in the presence of Mrs.[Smith] and I guess the total 
story of me is getting to her pretty awful which gives me this feeling—not of terror 
or even an awful feeling—but certainly not good—a bit melancholy perhaps—I 
have no apologies to make.. .which is one reason why this time it is different— 
usually I can right things by apologizing—which is generally fitting—but this time I 
cannot apologize. (DK, 8/18/75) 


Considering of Further Edu cation and Missionary Service 

Deborah questioned within herself what she thought was a call from God to serve 
as a missionary. She wrote. 

Am I still supposed to be a missionary?. I am not sure anymore—maybe 
God never really called me—and maybe I’m letting other things get in the way. If I 
am still supposed to be one I should probably be preparing myself. Now—what 
fits the criterion of preparing. college? I think so providing I take relevant 
subjects. But there are other things I really want to do which I feel are important 
where growth and maturity are concerned for me as a person which are not directly 
related to the mission goal.. .is it wrong? Is it wrong for me to want to work and 
travel? And perhaps study in Germany for next fall? If God really does want me to 
be a missionary on some foreign field do these ideas have a place? If he does want 
me on the field, I sure have been getting off track lately —trying to get my hands 
into my life. (DK, 8/1/75) 


Rather than continue her studies in the fall of 1975, Deborah decided to stay home 
in Delaware and continue her summer private duty nursing job. In consideration of this 
decision between school and work, Deborah wrote that what she wanted most was “to keep 
God centermost in [her] thoughts...heart and mind” (DK, 8/1/75). During this time, she 
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was in touch with a Mennonite friend, Grace, who attended a charismatic Bible school in 
Dallas, Texas. After receiving a letter from a friend, Grace, Deborah wrote that she 
wished to be at Christ For The Nations “sharing the spiritual experiences” she was having 
(DK, 9/4/75). 

Corresponding with David 

In her first letter in response to David's, Deborah wrote that their communication 
upon meeting was “refreshing,” “so natural,” and so “perfectly good” (DK, 6/6/75). There 
was a poetic quality to the correspondence. David wanted Deborah to visit him in British 
Columbia. Deborah wrote that she would love to go, but “how can I dare?” (DK, 

6/18/75). Deborah wrote that she was “torn between what [she] impulsively want[ed] to 
do and what reason quietly exorts [sic]—very subtly but there with intensity” (DK, 
6/18/75). Later, Deborah also wondered about his reasons for wanting her to come to 
British Columbia and wrote in her journal, “it sounds almost like I am a very small part in 
an experiment, wish it were not so at all” (DK, 6/28/75). 

In a letter to David, Deborah described some of her past This letter reveals some 
of the changes in Deborah’s journey as well as the Deborah’s perspective on those 
changes. 


I went to our Mennonite school and grew up comfortably under its 
traditional beliefs. I bad few questions at least of any religious nature. I loved to 
learn. I don’t know when I started thinking of college but it was sometime back 
then- I knew I wanted very much to go. Our life was a simple one but good I 
think—and as I observe children now I am led to believe that I lived in a different 
era even tho’ it wasn’t so long ago. So I continued to dream of college although I 
didn’t know how or where and in the meantime busied myself with projects all my 
own. I was never bored. The older I got the more personal feelings and thoughts 
of mine began to nudge their way into my mind...very small but significant I feel 
considering the stifling religious climate at that time. But all the while I wanted 
very much to be a good girl (still do (!)) After we moved to Delaware the 
atmosphere relaxed considerably or I should say was considerably more relaxed— 
and I was able to spread my wings a bit wider...which brings me to the present 
Now I am experiencing quite a great deal of free wing movement—so much that I 
feel I have lived 2 lives. The one that is past was comfortable while it lasted but it 
was destined to change. I am not sorry but I am realizing now that it may well have 
been the easier way. And life now...I am still basking in the freedom...Yet I know 
there is a lot ahead—a very lot of work ...to grow, to develop spiritually, to be 
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constantly aware of moving on...and here I am such a very small person at the very 
dawning of a long journey.. .and relatively alone I feel. Other people are busy so 
busy doing what they feel is important...so much of it seems so unimportant Yet 
they must find their own way as I must find mine. (DK, 6/18/75) 


Deborah wrestled with her compelling desire to go see David. She wondered about 
the meaning and purpose of this very unexpected relationship. The circumstances of their 
meeting, along with some shared interests, particular ideals and patterns of communication 
that Deborah sought for in her relationships, made the idea of getting together again very 
desirable. 


He really wants me to come out and terrible tho’ it may be—I want very 
much to go. Thinking back to that day in sunny Colorado...talking to him—it was 
so refreshing, so warming...we communicated. I could not help but be arrested. I 
met many people on that trip but none so totally striking and so like myself in so 
many ways. Why did we meet? That is one of the strangest, extraordinary aspects 
of our friendship. I was in Colorado to sing. He was merely passing thro, doesn’t 
live there- would have been at that church no other Sunday. WTiile talking to him 
last Tuesday night I mentioned this—the extraordinary quality of it. He called it 
“guided.” I don’t know—but it surely looks that way. Both of us are seeking the 
Lord. So we met—and I am thinking that this may well be God with a great big 
package of spiritual development —growth. (DK, 6/22/75) 


Deborah considered the possibilities for growth in this new found relationship with 
David. Deborah thought one possible way God would want her to grow from this 
experience would be to say “no” to the relationship and “establish firmly my feelings about 
such things.” (David, thirty, was a divorced Mennonite; divorce was uncommon and 
completely unacceptable in the Mennonite communities of Deborah’s experience.) Deborah 
wrote that the possible growth from the relationship with David would be much deeper than 
what could be learned from resisting the relationship. Deborah considered the possibility 
that she might grow more by “looking past [her] traditional beliefs—by hearing his 
story...by listening to the many things he [could] tell [her] about life and living from 
experience.” 

Deborah identified her selfishness in these considerations of possible growth and 
wrote that “there is a person behind all these words—one I find to be warm, intense, 
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refreshing. Already I am fonder of him than I wish to be. Iam thinking that maybe God 
will ask me to step out on my own, as it were, regardless of conflicts, to continue for my 
spiritual development and growth” (DK, 6/22/75). 

Deborah discussed with David her future hopes for her life in relationship to God 
and in light of eternity. “And even though l know life here is short it is important to 
me.. .important enough that I want it to be the best it can be...in giving it to God it can be 
no less than that Isn’t life here really an extension of that which is to come. ..a quality of 
existence?” (DK, 6/28/75). 

In a letter to David, Deborah expressed that she would like very much to see him 
and participate in the bike trip he proposed. Deborah also wrote that she could not help but 
“look ahead” in an effort “to somewhat measure the implications.” She wrote, “As you 
have mentioned before there are differences. ..I am thinking specifically of your past. I am 
not certain of what you expect of me.. .nor am I sure of what I can, or have a right to give. 

I am terribly frightened and much more about the whole situation” (DK, 8/18/75). For 
Deborah, the prospect of visiting David in Vancouver was both frightening, compelling, 
and contrary to conventional Mennonite standards. 

Visiting Vap^uver 

After five months of correspondence, phone calls, and agonizing over the 
relationship, Deborah traveled by bus, train, and plane to British Columbia to visit David. 
Deborah’s mother did not understand and seriously questioned the developing relationship 
between Deborah and David. The chief reason Deborah’s mother did not understand the 
relationship was because Deborah carefully orchestrated any bit of information she had 
about David when she shared it with her mother. Deborah also carefully guarded the fact 
that he was divorced. This she could not tell her mother. The morning when Deborah left, 
she made a final plea for the blessing of her mother. Though Deborah knew that her 
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mother would never agree with her leaving, and did not ask for her mother’s approval, she 
longed for her mother to give her permission to make this choice of leaving her own. 

So now I am glad to finally be on my way even though I know that there is 
a lot up ahead that I don’t really know how it all will turn out—its sort of strange 
not know[ing] what to expect—there is so much ahead that will be NEW—but I am 
glad and want new experiences—so I should have enough to challenge myself for 
once...! (DK, 10/1/75) 


David was affiliated with a Christian community, and enjoyed some very close 
relationships within that group. He played guitar with exceptional ability and sang as well. 
Deborah learned some new guitar techniques from him. Later during their visit in the 
interior Deborah met some of his friends (a couple named Sallie and Fritz and their 
children). They were fascinating, interesting, and deeply loving people. Deborah came to 
respect and love Sallie who was something of a kindred spirit, and seemed to enjoy 
Deborah’s company equally as much as she. 

During this five week visit in Vancouver with David, Deborah reflected on the 
many changes taking place in her life. About ten days after arriving, Deborah wrote the 
following: 


It seems appropriate that I should write at last with all the very new territory 
I have been crossing (or trying to cross)... .so many things happening with me that 
it is hard to even understand how much except that it was basically happening 
before in a more general way in my mind but now I can actually see the changes 
and that is perhaps frightening- wow! Yet it is exciting to think of real freedom— 
and still it is a long, long, road. So I am trying to live one day at a time—surprized 
at how hard it is for me. 


In this relationship with David, Deborah noted both disappointment in the 
relationship, and some new discoveries about herself. After the initial meeting was past, 
Deborah discovered that David could be cool, critical, and quite distant Deborah carried 
the sense that David was analyzing her behavior and her life, and this was difficult for 
Deborah. She wrote the following: 

These have been hard times—times of pain...frustration, and growth, to 
feel support—to be rushed headlong into a relationship I was almost not ready 
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for—then to experience—seemingly a total lack of support personally or 
relationship wise—it was hard but I think, I am hoping I am coming thro. It is a 
blow to discover oneself as being totally different from former ideas—that I am not 
always nice, good, pleasant, and easy to get along with because I am an inherently 
sweet girl—but then to discover is so hard—to accept the truth...I am untrue to 
myself at times expecting people to respond in manners I have no right to demand 
or expect.. .1 cannot trust my needs to people—I must look to God and myself.. .my 
happiness must come from within—free from relationships of any sort altho they 
may influence it in positive or negative ways never must they be the main 
determining factor...So a very lot has been happening with and to me. My heart 
and mind have been taxed—I am thinking that growth is very painful at times. 

(DK, 10/20/75) 


And further. 

Days have melted into weeks and I feel I have been away and out here for a 
good while—at least it doesn’t seem strange at all to be living so totally different so 
maybe it’s not so much a matter of time as of adjustment—from “here”—looking to 
“there,” and watching myself “there” from “here” is like seeing myself in a different 
world.. .1 think this world is much nearer to being right for me but there are still 
things “there” which are beautiful and good and I miss them. And I am thinking 
that if there could be a combination of only the good of both.. .wow! The 2 
important things for me right now are growth and freedom.. .1 think I am having 
opportunities to grow if I will.. .and I want so very much to be open to it altho’ that 
is quite painful for me at times.. .still I think it is happening a little at least 
Freedom.. .will I ever be free really free ?... free to make my own decisions—free 
not to conform, free not to rebel—free from deciding on the basis of others 
reactions—free to fully accept responsibility for only myself.. .will that time ever 
come? So my being away is for me, in part, a matter of freedom—I want to be able 
to decide—I want the freedom of choice...I don’t want to be forced by their 
wanting me home soon. (DK, journal entry dated “Oct” following the entry dated 
10/24/75) 

During the trip to Vancouver, Deborah was introduced to many new things 
including the practice of Yoga exercises and meditation. Deborah also continued putting 
forth intentional and specific effort toward here goals in living her ideals. In her journals 
she occasionally noted that she was not living up to an ideal or keeping up with a particular 
discipline as she had determined. During to trip to Vancouver, Deborah wrote, “I’ve been 
forgetting about my policy to notice and be aware every day for specifics.” Deborah wrote 
that she was writing songs as well as meditating, continuing her memory work (Scripture), 
and learning new hand crafts (DK, entry dated “Oct 1975” just prior to entry dated 
10/28/75). 
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After four weeks in Vancouver, Deborah wrote about her longing to refocus 
spiritually in relationship to her faith in Christ. 

Oh how I want to give myself back into the arms of the Shepherd...I even 
saw Him standing with open arms to receive me...Oh, beautiful thought, beautiful 
reality. So often I fail—my mind gets tied up to the ground & I am forgetful of 
who I really am 1 have tried to get control of my life rather than have Hun control it 
and then there is disaster.. .Oh how very wrong I have been trying to have my 
needs met in man instead of in the Perfect One who alone can meet all needs. So 
now I am wanting to renew a warm relationship with that Friend who will never 
fail, who loves no matter what, who forgives, understands, cares, oh the 
Joy...seems as tho He is so very close right now. I am glad He is close. Jesus is 
real! Really real! I want Him more than anything else. At least I want to want Him 
more than anything else...to love Him above all, to want to obey Him above all. 

Oh that my eyes were so fixed on Him that temporal values would grow dim. (DK, 
10/30/75) 

Deborah reflected on the relationship between her desire to be perfect, and some of 
the expectations of her Mennonite tradition. David provided a continuous looking glass 
into Deborah’s life and childhood from various psychological angles. She wrote, 

I am learning things about myself.. .sometimes they are pretty awfully hard 
to accept I had been living under the law expecting to be perfect, trying to be 
perfect and expecting somewhat the same from others. I want to be free from the 
law and to embrace grace...grace is there...grace...free...forgiveness.... I don’t 
have to be perfect.. .1 don’t have to measure up to be accepted—God’s grace is free! 
I have that within me which is not sweet and pleasant and good...and it wants to 
come out in different ways—why does it come out in specific ways? Perhaps 
because in the past I couldn’t allow it to come out in those ways because it 
threatened my acceptance or self-image-1 want to strike back when I am hurt—if I 
am hurt I want to hurt—before if I would strike back I would have felt wicked- 
still I struck back in my own way. Perhaps that doesn’t say anything to the present 
except that maybe by repressing it I overloaded myself and now when I am hurt 1 
want very much to hurt back.. .so I want to be aware that part of me wants to hurt 
when I am threatened or hurt—I am not perfect—I will never be perfect—it is not 
wrong to feel like 1 want to hurt—what is wrong is what I do with that feeling. 1 
will never be perfect, I will never be perfect,.. .1 will always work towards growth. 
ALWAYS I WILL TRY TO WORK TOWARDS PERFECTION THRO’ 
GROWTH. BUT SOMETIMES I WILL FAIL BECAUSE I AM NOT PERFECT 
AND DON’T EXPECT MYSELF TO BE-I AM LIVING UNDER GRACE—I 
CAN ACCEPT MYSELF EVEN THO’ I AM NOT PERFECT. WOW!... There is 
a long road out there—up ahead—long...road but it is an exciting one—even tho’ 
there is hard work and pain and sorrow—there is also joy, laughter, and abundant 
life. “I am come that they might have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” (DK, 10/30/75) 
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The visit to Vancouver provided opportunities and space that enabled Deborah to 
reflect and move toward her ideal of growth. Deborah described her space for reflection: 

I'm certain growth will happen wherever I am if I really want that and yet I 
think here, perhaps it is easier because my mind is somewhat freer from the clutter 
and absolute ideas and pressures, and norms which are all part of my past They 
are still with me but I feel much less inhibited here than there.... Life is so different 
here.. .almost I am afraid to leave for fear of loosing something I have gained— 
what have I gained? I think I have gained greater freedom from my past and that I 
have gained or am gaining freedom from trying to be perfect—freedom from the 
law—Also I’m seeing growth perhaps plainer. What does all this new stuff mean 
and how will I be affected Anally? I want God to be the focal point of my life—I 
want God to be the focal point of my life—I want it to be His—but He wants me to 
grow that He may better use it (DK, 11/2/75) 


After about five weeks in British Columbia with David, Deborah decided it was 
time to return to Delaware taking with her a new perspective and related freedoms. 

Deborah wrote that 

now I have a certain beautiful peace about [going back] and moving on—on my 
own—free from the stifling control I felt all summer. I know I must go back and I 
want to but I think I will be better off leaving home and getting out on my own—so 
I am thinking and not desperately.. .and 1 am thinking and knowing that I can find 
happiness without full support and acceptance and that the only thing that can 
destroy me is myself. So I feel that I have learned oh so much but to totally 
integrate it with every situation from here on is a challenge I will be facing still—but 
not with fear. (DK, 11/7/75) 


Deborah left Vancouver with a sense of enthusiasm for what was ahead. She 
prayed for God to govern her “thoughts, intents,” and “actions” (DK, 11/8/75). On the 
bus journey home, Deborah reflected on her experiences during her five week visit with 
David. She wrote that although she would miss him, she wanted to move on in her quest 
toward freedom. 

David had ideas about what Deborah’s life could be, based on the longings Deborah 
had shared with him. David indicated that perhaps Deborah did not need college, that he 
could teach her what she needed to know, and that what she deeply wanted was to grow to 
become a completely loving person. As Deborah’s time with David came to an end, she 
came to the conscious and painful awareness that her life was hers alone before her God, 
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and there was no other place to go, and no one else on which to lean. Deborah came to 
realize that it was incumbent upon her to accept responsibility for the life she would live 
before God with the wisdom and guidance from God. The time with David had been a 
pressure cooker of psychological and spiritual examination. Deborah began to conclude 
that no longer could she look to the community for approval, to her mother for acceptance, 
or to David for support. 

Going Home 

As Deborah reflected on her stay in British Columbia she wrote the following: 

I want to refocus my attention on my underlying desire to be free to move on 
towards my goals independently,” and Tm going to have to learn to be free, and 
with [David] holding me up I’ll never learn that.. .so deep down inside I think I 
know that it is best this way.. .1 seriously have to wonder if I could stand to be 
married to him. Which doesn’t mean I don’t like him but I think it’s time for me to 
come down to earth and be realistic. I see a real challenge ahead in really going on 
my own...responsible for myself—independent of Mother or [David]. (DK, 

11/12/75) 


On the bus journey home, Deborah wrote the following in a letter to her mother: 

Mother, a very lot has been happening with and to me—things were 
happening this summer already as you know...I think 1 was beginning to say that I 
wanted freedom—the freedom to accept responsibility for myself—sometimes I 
creed Isicl out loud and clear.. .at other times I was afraid and backed away. You 
heard but I don’t believe you were ready to relinquish being responsible for me yet 
I was doing, thinking, feeling things you didn’t want to be responsible for so there 
were painful conflicts. Perhaps you didn’t fully understand what I was going thro’ 
or how painful an experience it was. I believe it is also necessary for me to 
understand you and realize that for you it was also hurtful. However, I was taking 
(or trying to take) what was rightfully mine (freedom, responsibility) and you chose 
to respond in a painful, disappointed way. Then, suddenly—I was gone—I didn’t 
keep terribly close contact and was vague about my whereabouts and about how 
long I would be gone. True, 1 didn’t know how long I would be gone—I was 
living, and still am, very much in the present...but I was also screaming out very 
loudly what I tryed Isicl to say more gently this summer. A very lot has been 
happening with and to me—more than just living in the mountains with simple, 
strong people sharing a beautiful lifestyle although that is an important part—the 
result is change.. .1 have made some changes but there is ever so much more ahead 
and I have only begun. This has been a time of learning—intensely- learning about 
myself.. .learning about how I relate to others and my relationship with God. It has 
been far from easy.. .so I have had to make changes. I am very concerned about 
growth (which I tryed Isicl to say this summer) for my entire being... To develop 
power and awareness physically, spiritually, and psychologically. And here is 
where I have a lot of woric to do—but 1 see it as a fantastic exciting challenge and I 
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hope I am ready to accept the responsibility.. .there is also freedom in 
responsibility—presently I won’t go into the changes I’ve been making in these 
areas. So—concerning die changes I’ve already made and the ones I’m still hoping 
to make.. .you will have to choose how you respond- whether with joy that lam 
taking responsibility or with sadness, hurt and disappointment I am under no sort 
of obligation or commitment to [David]. ..so I am on my own—full of life, excited 
about living and knowing that still my relationship with God is the most 
determining and important part of my existence. I should see you soon. Th anks 
for being the beautiful person you are. (DK, 11/12/75) 


On the way home, Deborah reflected on the changes in her life, and attempted to 

identify where she fit in the world. She wrote, 

I am sure that the world of plastic and lipstick and cigarettes, and carpets 
and pretzels and beer and bowling and parties, and steaks and french fries and 
television...it’s just not my world. What is my world...oh.. .1 want it to be one of 
sunshine, and peace and meditating, and reading, and improving myself 
psychologically, spiritually, and physically, and yoga, and life giving vegetables 
and music from my guitar and singing, and sharing love and joy with others. 

I think it is time for me to discover to myself goals for the present—then I will have 
a direction in which to work. 

Spiritualllvl .. .to pray.. .keeping communion with God. 

To read His voice Old and New test 

To memorize scripture 

To sing to the Lord 

To show love and concern for others 

To grow more kind and loving and gentle 

To show forth His salvation 

To be aware that I may gain new light 

Psychologically... 

Through meditation 
Through learning how to see 

Through becoming aware of the why of my own actions and emotions as 
well as hose of others. 

A wareness-Yoga Seeking to live in harmony with the universe, God, 
others 

Physically... 

To eat naturally (essentially vegetarian) 
through yoga 
through running 

deep breathing. (DK, 11/16/75) 

During the long bus journey to Delaware, Deborah continued to ponder the changes 
in her life, and as she got closer to home she expressed some fear that others would not like 
the changes in her (DK, 11/21/75). After arriving home, Deborah struggled both with 
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wanting to leave again and with confusion over the future of her relationship with David 
(DK, 11/30/75; 12/1/75; 12/2/75). Deborah continued to wrestle with the decisions 
regarding her church membership in light of the changes and recent events in her life (DK, 
12/2/75). After arriving home in Delaware, Deborah returned to her private duty nursing 
job but found herself very restless and discontent. Deborah acknowledged that she was not 
"in love with David” but was "in love with the idea of an ideal David” (DK, 12/11/75). 

The following questions were noted in Deborah’s journal around this time: Deborah, age 
twenty-one, wrote that she wanted "God to control her life” and in the same paragraph 
asked herself “why am I so carnal.” Deborah followed that question with other questions 
in her journal entry. “Is it wrong to want to be a psychologist instead of a missionary? Is 
it wrong to want to be married to a genius?... And is it wrong to play worldly music?” 

(DK, 12/11/75). 

Deborah describes in her own words her experience after leaving David in 
Vancouver 


As I traveled home I felt very alone with the enormity of my solitary 
thoughts and all that I had been through. My time with [David] had been intense. 
Our conversations were personal, introspective, and analytical. I had felt myself to 
be under his tutelage and struggled to somehow incorporate what I was learning 
into my life, in keeping with my passionate wish and commitment to grow. It was 
difficult and painful to leave him as well. 

A few days into the journey home, I spoke with my mother by phone. I 
knew she would be enormously relieved to hear from me, and trusted that although 
she highly disapproved of my decisions and the adventure which called me away 
from home, she would none-the-less gladly welcome me back. She was, after all, 
my mother, my very loving mother. However, all the insights of [David], plus the 
wisdom of Solomon could not have prepared me for the news I was to receive that 
day from my mother by telephone. She explained with grief, broken-heartedness, 
and tears that [Emma], a member of the Greenwood Mennonite Community, had 
come to see her and had sat at the kitchen table relating the story of [David’s] 
marriage to her sister! Note: Since I had not told my mother [David] had been 
married and divorced, this news was flabbergasting. 

[Emma] cried fsicl as she poured out the story: [David] had married her 
sister. It was a relatively brief union and although they had been divorced a good 
number of years, her sister was patiently waiting and praying for [David’s] return 
and reconciliation. I was, by my presence in [David’s] life, threatening to destroy 
any hope of that longed for reunion. Note: In the rare case of divorce or 
abandonment by their husbands, plain Mennonites maintain single lives and 
consider remarriage adultery (such was the case of my mother). The only resolve 
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for these truly sad situations is reconciliation. My mother was stunned, horrified. 
Her daughter was out adventuring with a “married” man (divorce not-withstanding, 
to my mother [David] was a married man), who had connections in our Mennonite 
community! What worse shame, guilt and humiliation could there be? 

Somehow I managed to complete the conversation and hang up the phone. 

I was sick at heart All the idealism, the thrill of independence, the dance of coming 
into my own life, and the absolute sense that I was on a growthward journey were 
crushed in that one awful moment My mind was awhirl. How was it that I was 
uninformed of [David’s] Mennonite connection in my home community? Was he 
so out of touch with his former wife and her family that he was unaware her sister 
lived in our community? This turned out to be the case, I believe. 

And so I returned home, the prodigal daughter. My mother’s judgment was 
understandably pervasive, but of course she took me back. I could hardly bare the 
humiliation I felt when I thought of [Emma] and her view of me now. Who else in 
the community knew? Only a few? Many? I was unable to go on under the 
suffocating shame of it all. I determined to visit [Emma], admit my wrong doing in 
a completely contrite manner with no attempt to explain or justify my behavior in 
the hope that it might somehow redeem me. Any talk of ideals or growth or coming 
to grips with my own personal responsibility for my spiritual life was out of the 
question. 

And so I went to visit [Emma]. This was the most excruciating ordeal I had 
yet experienced in my life, and I accomplished it by the sheer grit of my will. 

Here’s where my Mennonite ways stayed me in good stead: the ability to exert 
one’s will, and win out over any personal desire or aversion. [Emma] received me 
in, listened quietly, and solemnly accepted my confession. 

Naturally, at this time I put my hair up, wore my covering and dressed in a 
proper Mennonite style. This too, I hoped would help redeem me from my sins. I 
went back to church and kept very quiet for several weeks. Then, gradually, those 
ideals that had been crushed, but were certainly still in my heart, began to make 
themselves felt again. I left home and community for the second time, and never 
returned to embrace my Mennonite life again. 

Within a few weeks of leaving, I met a young woman whose love and 
friendship have followed me through my various subsequent wanderings, and 
endures to the present It is a remarkable bond we share. Her name is Beverly 
Johnson-Miller. (DK, 1/9/00) 


At age twenty-one, Deborah decided to attend Christ For The Nations Institute, 
beginning in January 1976. Just following the Christmas holiday Deborah went to Dallas, 
Texas. 

Christ For the Nations Institute 

Christ For The Nations Institute (CFNI), located in the large metropolitan 
community of Dallas, Texas, was founded by Pentecostal evangelist Gordon Lindsay in 
1970. Lindsay’s vision was to establish a Bible institute with emphasis on short-term. 
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charismatically oriented training for the purpose of advancing Christian missions 
throughout the world. 

In 1975, CFNI referred to its educational efforts as “a new concept in spiritual 
training” with emphasis “upon the ways of the Spirit,” and the spiritual life of each 
student. 31 The four major goals of the school in 1975 included: learning from the Holy 
Spirit; grounding the students in biblical truth; awareness of God's work through others; 
and immediate practical application through experience in gospel outreach. 32 

According to the 1976-1977 school catalog, the purpose of the institution was 
“Conformity to the Spirit,” and “rather than demanding detailed conformity to some 
particular life-style,...students are expected to be tolerant of others who are truly dedicated 
to Christ, even when their opinions greatly differ.” 33 The school dress code required 
women to dress “modestly” which included wearing dresses and skirts to class, and the 
men were required to have “moderate hair cuts” with no beards. The men were not allowed 
to wear shorts to classes. 

The faculty of the Institute held degrees from a variety of colleges, universities, and 
seminaries throughout the United States. The faculty were also from various Christian 
religious backgrounds including Baptist, independent Pentecostal, Assemblies of God, 
Episcopalian, and others. One faculty member was an ordained Episcopal priest The 
school hosted guest speakers on a regular basis from many Christian traditions, but all held 
some positive connection to the Christian charismatic movement 

At CFNI one could acquire either a one year certificate in discipleship or leadership, 
or a two-year Associate of Arts degree in Ministries. Being “filled” with, and “led” of, the 
Spirit was stressed over intellectual or academic achievement Every student was viewed 

31 Christ for the Nations Institute, Christ for the Nations Dallas. Texas: Jubilee 75 Yearbook, ed. 
Merrel L. Johnson. Jr., ([Dallas]: n.p., 1975), 5. 

“Ibid. 

33 Christ for the Nations Institute. In School with the Holy Spirit at Christ For the Nations 
lQsg&it£([Dallas]: n.p., 1976), 6. 
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as a potential candidate with “equal opportunities” to serve God and “do exploits” for God 
in the world. Because of the “Spirit” focus over academic achievement, morning chapel 
services would often run over time, and individual classes would sometimes turn into a 
worship, singing, or praying experience. 

The morning chapel services usually included lots of enthusiastic singing with 
dancing, prayer, and a brief devotional given by a faculty, student leader, or guest The 
classes which followed the chapel services included a variety of Bible, evangelism, and 
church ministry courses. There were some practical Christian living courses such as 
“Christian Family,” and there were courses focused on Biblical topics such as prayer, the 
Holy Spirit and “Healings and Miracles.” There were also elective classes in language 
study including sign language, communications study which included courses in media, 
photography, and radio production, and music study, including courses in various kinds of 
vocal and instrumental music. 

The daily classes were followed by a guest speaker who was usually scheduled for 
a week at a time. The guest speakers spoke on a variety of topics, all related to the 
Christian faith and ministry. Along with the daily required 8 a.m. to 12 p.m. class and 
guest speaker routine, students participated in elective classes and required ministry teams. 
The ministry teams included a variety of evangelistic outreach ministries such as prison 
ministry, along with church ministries, and school support ministries such as choir, 
orchestra, and library assistants. Along with prayer teams, students were encouraged to 
spend daily time in prayer, and a prayer room was available for this practice. 

The community life at Christ For The Nations included numerous opportunities for 
ministry, service, fellowship, and worship. The atmosphere was positive and full of 
energy. The students often demonstrated enthusiastic conversation related to issues of faith 
and ministry. Most of the students were employed on a part-time basis in the community 
surrounding the school. 
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Deborah’s Experience at Christ For the Nations 

Moving to Dallas in order to attend CFNI was a very significant step in Deborah’s 
movement away from her Mennonite church and way of life. Deborah altered her dress to 
biend with the larger social culture, and during the first semester she cut her hair for the 
first time in her life. Deborah however still held to her former ideals of simplicity in dress 
and lifestyle. 

At CFNI, Deborah found a new and much freer way of living out her Christian 
faith. Rather than living with constant concern for obedience to standards and church 
leadership, Deborah found a context where she was encouraged to seek and discover the 
leading of God’s Spirit for herself. CFNI provided a place of space for Deborah where 
she could be free from the conflicts and struggles in relationship to her Mennonite past, and 
pursue her spiritual interests in a different context And, at this CFNI of more than 1000 
students, Deborah found two other students who were also former Mennonites. The depth 
of understanding shared between them provided a source of support for Deborah in this 
time of major transition. 

Deborah wrote about the happiness she experienced at the school and during the 
first semester, and there were no journal entries describing internal conflict or intellectual 
struggle. CFNI was a place of new freedom for Deborah on her journey of faith. 
Throughout her fust semester, Deborah made many references in her journal to the new 
experiences in her faith journey such as victorious living in Jesus Christ. She wrote, “The 
victory in Christ Jesus is so far beyond anything I have ever grasped in my Christian life 
before” (DK, 1/16/76). Deborah also wrote that she was trusting God with the personal 
details of her life, and was “depending on God for happiness” and placing her “future in 
the hands of God.” 

Deborah described a desire for “total devotion to God” and to love “God above all 
else.” Her desire was “to die out to self that Christ in me may shine. Oh God my only 
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hope, all my desires rest in you- all that I ever hope to be I want to be for You- all that 1 
ever hope to be I want to be for You. Oh that I may know You.. .search my heart God and 
take out all that is not of You” (DK, 1/18/76). 

Deborah referred to the “joy of serving the Lord,” and her intention to spend her life 
“furthering God’s kingdom.” Deborah seemed to find a new focus on the nature of God. 
She wrote, “I know that God is my strength, my rock my strong hold, my God, my 
Refuge, my Friend, the Sustainer of my life” (DK, 1/18/76). In her journal entries, she 
expressed gratitude for her new “liberty in Christ” and that she loved her new “life in the 
Spirit” (DK, 1/18/76). 

While at CFNI, Deborah wrote several songs which reflected in part the new focus 
in her faith. She worked at a Christian nightclub playing guitar and singing. Deborah also 
sang and toured in the CFNI Living Praise choir. Throughout Deborah’s first semester at 
CFNI, she continued to work toward her daily goals of spiritual, physical, and 
psychological growth (DK, 3/9/76). 

Deborah described painful conflicts with her mother over the changes in her life, 
particularly cutting her hair and no longer wearing a covering. While at home in Delaware 
during summer break, Deborah wrote, “Ever so much has happened with me since last 
Spring this time. Coming home—or rather mother’s reaction to me has been probably the 
most painful, frustrating conflict of my life. Would it be best for me to grow my hair back 
out and wear a covering?.. .it wouldn’t be wrong” (DK, 5/22/76). 

The summer following her first semester at CFNI, Deborah, while at home in 
Delaware, reflected on some of the changes in her life. 

Right now I’m sort of reflecting back and wish I could somehow write 
down thoughts and happenings in my life over the past 6 months without all the 
time taken which that necessarily involves.. .1 had mapped out my trip. I remember 
how I felt I was in a different world...I was with [David], trying to love him, trying 
to learn, and absorbing the simple life and work of the valley—I remember how I 
would “look” back to life here and see it as a different world. Life there was so far 
removed from what it is here—yet I thought it seemed right for me. And it did-just 
not in the total picture. The part of my life which should have been making my 
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existence the brightest was actually shining very dimly...altho’ it was still 
“working” for me and I wasn’t at all ready to give it up—not at all-in fact I knew 
more tlm ever that I still wanted it Well maybe that’s too strong a statement for 
my position at that time. It just seems almost incredible to me now that I actually 
did that—and spent that much time with [David] and came out of it and am now 
where I am. Oh God, You are so beautiful and gracious, then on to CFN where 
spiritual changes began taking place. Baptism in the Spirit (or rebaptism) in mid 
January ‘76—and the thrill of knowing that I stand as the righteousness of God in 
Christ! Having nothing to do with myself and everything to do with Christ And 
seeing the power of God to heal physically was another phenomenal time for me. 
Also die fact that we don’t need to be sick but can claim divine health because of the 
cross...this was new and beautiful. And now I see the cross as being so totally 
completeL.oh how beautiful it is according to Isaiah 53 I have physical healing, 
emotional healing, spiritual healing—and I claim every one.! Then the scripture on 
asking and receiving—it is so simple and so real. Mark 11:24. So, the past 7 1/2 
months of my life have been probably the most intense time of my life with 
phenomenal growth and changes in so many areas. (DK, 6/13/76) 


And this was the dawn of Deborah’s journey. 
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Chapter 10. Interpretation of Deborah’s Young Adulthood 

To be faithful in times of change we must Find grounds for hope and trust as we embrace 
the need to rework our ways of holding and living our convictions. 

James Fowler. Faithful Change 

What influenced Deborah’s decision to leave her Mennonite way of life? As she 
embarked on adulthood, her world expanded, her thinking deepened, and the faith that 
formed her could no longer absorb her surging passion for growth and spiritual experience. 
The purpose of this chapter is to identify both the dynamics of Deborah’s religious 
transformation that escalated during her first three years of adulthood and the relationship 
between formation and transformation, thus illuminating the complexity of the 
transformation process. 

The first part of this chapter reveals the factors and forces that contributed to 
Deborah’s movement toward change during Deborah’s first three years as a young adult 
The complexity of religious transformation is described in the second part of this chapter, 
which includes a discussion of the relationship between formation and transformation, the 
changes and significance of change, and the contributing factors and the process of change. 
This interpretative dimension of the study clarifies the shape and complexity of religious 
transformation. 

Movement Toward Change During Deborah’s First Year in Delaware 

Four overarching and inseparable dynamics contributed to Deborah’s movement 
toward change during her first year in Delaware. The horizons of her life broadened 
through engaging interactions with other Christian groups, and separation (physical and 
emotional) from the past. The transition to Delaware brought new freedoms that decreased 
her vulnerability to church leaders and increased her opportunities to interact with the larger 
social context An emerging independence enabled movement toward change due to a 
developing sense of personal autonomy, and a growing detachment from the church. 
Deborah’s growing self-awareness, resulting from her continuous and intense reflective 
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practices, was also a major force in her movement toward change. This section will 
include an exploration of some of the major shifts in Deborah’s life as she sought to 
establish herself in the Delaware community. 

Experience of Broadening Horizons 

The central concepts of Deborah’s faith and life broadened as she engaged diverse 
Mennonites and other Christian groups. These encounters provoked interest in other 
religious expressions. The ideals and ideology of her youth developed in unexpected 
ways, increasing her desire for movement away from the church path of conformity and 
convention. 

New Awareness of Conservative Mennonite Variations 

There were many similarities between the Mennonite community of North Carolina, 
and the Mennonite community of Greenwood, Delaware. Both of the communities were 
rooted in Amish-Mennonite traditions and way of life, and both considered themselves 
“conservative” Mennonites. However, there were several differences that expanded 
Deborah’s awareness of significant variations among conservative Mennonites. 

The North Carolina church that had separated from the Virginia conference was 
independent of any conference association. The North Carolina church had formed as a 
church in reaction to the changes (failure to reinforce the standards of non-conformity) 
within the Virginia conference. Although the church was in fellowship with other non- 
conference churches, the authority for the church was localized within the immediate 
congregation. 

The Greenwood Mennonite churches were associated with the conservative 
Mennonite conference, and churches and their ministers were accountable to the doctrines 
and standards of the conference. By making the transition from the independent non¬ 
conference Mennonite church to the Conservative Mennonite Conference church of 
Delaware, Deborah moved from an informal, independent, localized, evolving 
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organization, and authoritative church leadership structure to a formal, interdependent, 
Iocalized-centralized, established governing organization, accountable-unregulated, and 
authoritative leadership structure. 

Along with the new governing structure, the Greenwood Mennonite community 
broadened Deborah’s awareness of and interactions with new variations of conservative 
Mennonites. Through the formal conference affiliation Deborah was introduced to 
variations in lifestyle standards. Although the North Carolina church and the Greenwood 
churches were governed in relationship to particular standards of non-conformity, the 
standards and the particular expectations related to the standards differed, and within the 
conservative conference the standards varied from church to church. For example, musical 
instruments that were forbidden in the North Carolina church were allowed in the Delaware 
churches with some restrictions such as no allowance for musical instruments in church 
services. Women in the Laws church were required to wear coverings, but the regulated 
size and style of the covering differed from the requirements in North Carolina. 

A New Perspective on the Past 

The move to Delaware gave Deborah the ability to view her former North Carolina 
community from a new perspective, through the lens of the Delaware community. By 
looking at herself and her former community through the lens of another church community 
(even though the new church community was in many ways very similar to the former 
church community) Deborah was able to recognize some limitations of her religious 
socialization and make corresponding changes in her lifestyle (that is, true Christianity 
limited to Mennonite, and particular standards of non-conformity). Her reflections on one 
community from the perspective of another also contributed to an emerging realization of 
the relativity and culture bound dynamics involved in the issues of her Mennonite 
Christianity. 
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Shifting Perspective on the Meaning of Christian 

Deborah’s perspective on the meaning of being Christian was broadened by her 
encounter with the more flexible standards of the Greenwood Mennonite community, and 
by her interactions with the joint fellowship of the two churches with different standards. 
Her definition of Christian was expanded to include persons with more flexible standards, 
and more than one group of persons with different standards. Being Christian was no 
longer limited to specific standards of her North Carolina community, and being Christian 
was no longer limited to one set of standards. Deborah’s understanding of the relationship 
between Christianity and external standards was moving from a more absolute and final 
position to a slightly more relative and open-ended position. The broadening process was 
slow but significant. Also, because the Delaware Mennonite community participated in 
limited ways with non-Mennonite conservative groups such as Bill Gothard’s Basic Youth 
Institute, and the Billy Graham crusades, Deborah began to realize in a deeper way that 
being Christian was not limited to one Christian tradition (the Mennonites). These changes 
in her perspective were brought about by the physical movement from one Mennonite 
context to another, by movement from a more isolated community to a less isolated 
community, and by movement from an independent community to an interdependent one. 

latent ifl Other Religious Expresses. 

In a meeting where Deborah heard the president of Eastern Mennonite College 
speak, she was introduced to some charismatic worship expressions that she found 
appealing. This introduction to charismatic worship expressions was significant in part 
because Deborah’s interactions with Christian traditions other than Mennonite was very 
limited at this time. The positive encounter contributed to her decision to attend a 
charismatic Bible college when she left the Mennonites. 
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Developing Concent of Individualism 

For several years Deborah had been fascinated with the concept of individualism 
which was inspired in part by the writings of Henry David Thoreau and Richard Bach’s 
Jonathon Livingston Seagull. She was surprised and disappointed by the Sociology 
instructor’s view that all she’d thought had been thought before. This experience 
challenged her hopes for living life with originality and according to her own ideas. 

Deborah’s fascination with the concept of individualism and originality continued 
and had special significance in her transformation process because the concept was quite 
foreign to the conventional Mennonite life of conformity. Individualism contradicted the 
conventional communal values of the church, and many expressions of individualism were 
not tolerated in North Carolina or Delaware. When Deborah was introduced to this concept 
as an adolescent (through writings of Thoreau), she did not fully grasp the potential 
implications of individualism in relationship to her community, nor did she imagine living 
apart from her community. Deborah did not realize that her fascination with the concept of 
individualism would contribute over time to her movement away from her religious 
community. 

Increased Freedom 

The standards and structure of authority in the Delaware community increased 
Deborah’s freedom to dress in a less distinctive manner, to participate in the church as a 
woman, to question and discuss some issues of the Christian faith, and to interact with the 
larger social context These freedoms led to greater independence, emotional separation 
from her former community, and an expanded perspective on her faith and the world. 

These new freedoms also created needs which were not satisfied in the Delaware church. 

Decreased Vulnerability to Church Authority 

Because the Delaware churches were much larger and conference affiliated, 

Deborah and her family were less vulnerable to the authority and expectations of church 
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ministers. In North Carolina, when Deborah’s sister Ruth was denied permission to attend 
Bible college, and when she struggled with believing in some of the church standards and 
ended up leaving the North Carolina community, she had no one to consult beyond the 
immediate leadership of the church. 

Since the organizational structure of the Greenwood Mennonite churches was much 
more formal than the organizational structure of the North Carolina community (due in part 
to the much larger size of the Mennonite community as well as the formal association of the 
churches with the Conservative Mennonite Conference), there was greater accountability 
for church leaders. This resulted in a more structured and less spontaneous interaction 
between church leaders and church members. The decreasing vulnerability increased 
Deborah’s sense of freedom and independence. 

Increased Voice and Opportunity as a Woman 

Although women were not allowed to serve in any positions of church leadership, 
and were expected to submit to male leadership in their homes, in the Delaware churches 
women were allowed to participate in church discussions such as Bible studies, essay 
presentations in Sunday evening church programs, and to vote in church membership 
meetings. Within the youth fellowship, the young women could participate in any way that 
the young men could participate, and the discussion style Sunday school class for the 
young people did not require separation of the women from the men. 

Awareness of New Concents and Freedom to Question 

The discussion-style Sunday School introduced Deborah to new concepts such as 
w church politics.” Awareness of new concepts such as church politics introduced Deborah 
to the relationship between the church and the larger social context, and challenged her 
foundational Mennonite concept of separation between the church and world. 

The discussion style Sunday school class also encouraged critical thinking, 
dialogue, and personal reflection. The freedom to question and voice opinions 
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communicated the message that issues of the Christian faith are open to discussion and not 
closed-ended and final. 

Lifestyle Changes 

Moving from the North Carolina community with more rigid rules and standards to 
the Delaware community with less rigid rules and standards gave Deborah a sense of new 
liberty in her lifestyle. Deborah was no longer required to wear a cape dress. She could 
wear a smaller covering, play musical instruments outside the church, and pursue a college 
education. Abiding by the rules in Delaware was not difficult for Deborah, and thus there 
was less conflict with church leaders. These lifestyle changes led to further changes. The 
changes in her dress were steps that decreased her distinctive association with her 
Mennonite religious group (at least Deborah perceived herself as less distinctive), and 
broadened Deborah’s awareness of, and desire for, blending with the larger social context 

Increased Engagement with the Larger Social Context 

The alterations Deborah made in her dress after arriving in Delaware were a major 
step of separation from her former community. This was not simply a change of church 
leaders and corresponding standards. By changing from a cape dress to a capeless plain 
dress, and from a larger covering to a smaller covering, Deborah took steps that severed 
her relationship with her North Carolina community. She was no longer considered among 
the faithful and therefore no longer in fellowship. Deborah, with the consent of her mother 
and new church leadership, was taking steps away from plain Mennonite distinctiveness 
toward blending with the larger social culture. To an outsider these dress changes were 
hardly noticeable, but to Deborah these changes reflected new freedoms, freedoms that 
encouraged her growing independence and pursuit of individuality. 

Emotional Separation from North Carolina 

The physical separation from her former community through the move to Delaware, 
freed her from the emotional obligations of community expectations. The size of the new 
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community, along with the easier to follow rules and standards, reduced her concern for 
and consciousness of judgment and potential condemnation by others. Ending her 
obligations to illustrate for Sarah relieved Deborah of her fears of exposure and 
disapproval. Ending the obligation furthered the separation from her former community. 
Returning to her former community for Rachael’s wedding completed the separation 
process when it became clear to Deborah that she no longer belonged in the community. 
This realization increased Deborah’s need for recognition and belonging and at the same 
time gave her a sense of freedom from the expectations and emotional obligations of the 
past. 

The process of separation from the North Carolina community included reflective 
interactions and struggle between her present and emerging position on her religious 
standards (particularly issues of dress), and the expectations of others. Deborah vacillated 
between her fears of exposure and judgment and her desire to be true to herself, not 
hypocritical. The way Deborah dressed for Rachael’s wedding reflected some movement 
beyond this dilemma. She wore her smaller covering, lighter stockings, and shorter dress, 
but she also wore a cape that was removable (and would be noticed). Deborah was 
attempting to be true to herself, while demonstrating respect for the standards. 

Emerging Independence 

Deborah’s broadened horizons and increased freedom worked hand-in-hand with 
her emerging independence. The independence was fueled by a growing detachment from 
the church and the development of personal autonomy. 

Growing Detachment and Independence from the Church 

Even though Deborah had a positive relationship with the church leaders in 
Greenwood, and was not as vulnerable to spontaneous roles and expectations due to the 
size and formal organization of the church she did not have the sense of familiarity, 
belonging, and ownership that she had experienced in her former community. Even the 
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youth group, which was quite large in comparison to North Carolina, had its own formal 
organizational structure with bylaws and formally recognized positions of leadership. 

Though Deborah attempted to find a place among the youth by filling the position of 
treasurer, she did not experience a sense of personal significance, recognition, or belonging 
within the group. Deborah did not find the fulfillment of her community related needs. 

The lack of familiarity and sense of belonging within the new church community 
contributed to a growing detachment from the church and increased her practice of looking 
within herself. This lack of community fulfillment also encouraged Deborah’s ongoing 
search for identity and life. The process of moving toward independence from the church 
involved pain, loss, and confusion. 

Church members were required to participate in semi-annual council and 
communion services and could be excommunicated if they failed to abide by the standards 
of the church. However, the council process was less intimidating in the Delaware church 
because members were not required to meet privately with the minister and bishop unless a 
meeting was requested, and church members stood together to declare that they were “at 
peace with God and their fellowman.” This council process, which was new to Deborah, 
along with the more lenient rules and Deborah’s growing independence from the church, 
provided Deborah with a sense of space and liberty in her lifestyle decisions. 

Movement toward Personal Autonomy 

In making these changes in her dress, Deborah struggled between the personal 
opinions of others and her personal emerging position. Deborah did not want the people in 
her former church community to see the changes she had made in her lifestyle, yet she did 
not want to be a hypocrite. Deborah feared the losses that would and did occur because of 
the changes in her life. At the same time, she justified some of the old standards in her new 
church community. Deborah’s reflections on her vacillation between pleasing others and 
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being true to herself increased her awareness of the distinctions between the two and 
contributed the development of personal autonomy and independence. 

The process in this movement toward autonomy involved a no-win situation for 
Deborah. If she acted in a ways that were true to her growing self, her integrity would be 
questioned. If she protected her reputation by pleasing others, she would be hypocritical. 
Working through these dilemmas involved independent examinations of herself in 
relationship to others which was perpetuated by Deborah’s ongoing drive for integrity and 
personal growth. 

Growing, Self-Awareness 

Deborah’s determination to live fully drove her to identify and continually reflect on 
her goals and ideals as well as the specific steps for reaching those goals and ideals. These 
ongoing reflective practices encouraged critical self-examination (of ideals, priorities, desire 
for growth), examination of herself in relationship to others (questioned whether she 
should date Gary), examination of the relationship between internal realities and external 
propositions and expectations, and examination of her ideals in relationship to life’s 
realities. Her reflective practices increased her self-awareness which encouraged further 
self-examination. 

Struggle between the Future Ideals and Prese nt Realities 

As she considered the possibilities for her future, Deborah struggled with her 
natural potential as an artist and her spiritual ideals to lead others to salvation. She also 
struggled with the relationship between her spiritual ideals of leading others to salvation, 
and a desire to no longer be identified (by external appearance) with a religious group. The 
shame Deborah felt on the bus trip home from Atlanta for reading Henry David Thoreau 
when another person carried his Bible exemplified this struggle. This struggle was also 
evident when she sought to justify her desire for education and wrote that she could be in 
God’s will by being a “real testimony,” and then wondering if she would be a “real 
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testimony.” This struggle was furthered intensified when she was made a sociological 
example in her first university class. 

This struggle emerged as Deborah’s present realities began to conflict with her 
future ideals that were established in the past Deborah condemned herself for not living up 
to her ideals and for struggling with the issue. The struggle also caused her to question her 
ideals, the issues related to her ideals, and her investment in the issues. The struggle also 
contributed to the reshaping of her spiritual ideals. 

Awareness of a Relationship between Socializa tion and Personal Beliefs 

At the age of eighteen, prior to entering university Deborah wondered if she had 
any convictions that were really her own. As she sorted through the many issues related to 
her faith, she came to an awareness that much of what she believed was determined by 
other people and circumstances. While reflecting on the genuine nature of her convictions, 
Deborah recognized that she could see things from more than one point of view or at least 
empathize with points of view of other than her own. Deborah was searching for a “mode” 
of life for herself but did not want the search to control her life at that time. She determined 
to be very intentional in the way she lived her life. 

Deborah’s determination to own her convictions and live in an intentional manner 
encouraged her to continually reflect on her faith for herself. Deborah’s emerging ability to 
empathize with points of view other than her own encouraged her to question her own 
point of view. Her reflective practices gradually brought her to some conclusions about her 
faith that were different from her church community, particularly regarding lifestyle 
matters. This movement toward ownership of beliefs involved uncovering the past in the 
present During this process Deborah experienced confusion and self-doubt She viewed 
her questioning and need to sort out issues as a weakness stating that it was easy for her to 
“get things very out of perspective.” 1 

1 Deborah Kramer, personal journals, 5 Aug. 1973. 
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Self-Awareness in Relationship to Larger Social Context 

Entering the University of Delaware gave Deborah a greater awareness of the larger 
social context, and increased her desire to no longer dress distinctively. With a smaller 
covering and a capeless but very plain dress, Deborah thought she was blending in with the 
others. When the sociology professor in her first class referred to Deborah and another 
Mennonite woman as sociological examples, she came to a profound realization that she 
was very Mennonite and very different from the others in the class. This experience 
increased her self-awareness about her relationship to the larger social culture and added to 
her desire to no longer dress distinctively. The process of movement toward self- 
awareness in this incident involved Deborah's perception of herself (in her present) 
conflicting with the perceptions of others outside herself and her community. 

Movement Toward Change during Deborah’s Second Year in Delaware 

The movement toward change continued as Deborah grew more independent, 
deepened her self-awareness, and broadened the horizons of her life. Her independent 
study of Scripture and intensive practices of self-examination challenged her Mennonite 
perspective and reshaped her ideals. Her effort to strengthen her Mennonite life by 
attending Rosedale Bible Institute was met with unexpected encounters that broadened her 
world view and weakened her Mennonite faith. 

Emerging Independence 

Sarah’s influence continued as Deborah sought independently to own and 
understand the beliefs that shaped her spiritual life. This emerging independence that she 
applied to the study of Scripture led Deborah to separate her beliefs from external sources 
of authority such as the church. 

Independent Study of Scripture 

Deborah’s book, “Inspirations,” was an expression of her serious and intentional 
pursuit of spiritual growth. This spiritual pursuit was independent of her church 
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community including church leaders (something modeled and encouraged by Sarah, 
Deborah’s mentor in North Carolina). Deborah attempted to understand Scripture for 
herself. Since Deborah held that Scripture was God’s authoritative Word, it was critical at 
the time that her spiritual growth align with Scripture. The change demonstrated in 
Deborah through her book was her intense effort to understand Scripture for herself apart 
from church authority. 

This independent pursuit began in late adolescence but took on a deeper dimension 
through her writing as a young adult. Deborah’s perspective on the external issues of her 
Mennonite faith tradition had been broadening, and she had been wishing not to stand out 
in the larger social context any longer. In her independent study of the Bible, Deborah 
began to find Scriptural support for her changing perspective. However, at this time, she 
continued to dress well within the guidelines of the Laws Mennonite Church. Deborah’s 
present experiences (desires) were in conflict with her church defined religious standards 
(rooted in the past). 

The process of interpreting Scripture for herself led her to affirm her belief in the 
authority of Scripture (something carried with her from the past), and moved her both to 
reject church leaders as the source for interpreting Scripture and to find and accept her own 
interpretation of Scripture. This process of reinterpretation involved interactions between 
beliefs of the past, the written text of Scripture (held as final authority), and Deborah’s 
experiences of the present 

Independence from Church Authority 

Her effort to interpret Scripture for herself was a step away from church authority 
and her Mennonite faith. Although there was some allowance for discussions on issues of 
faith in the Sunday School class, the Delaware Mennonite churches held firm positions on 
the interpretation of Scripture. Deborah’s efforts to understand Scripture for herself 
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demonstrated a significant transition from authority external to herself, to her inner self as 
authoritative. 

In the past Deborah sought the approval of her grandfather as a child, and Sarah as 
an adolescent As a young adult in Delaware, Deborah’s growth toward independence 
involved vacillation between pleasing church leadership and not caring what they thought 
As she moved toward independence from the Delaware church and church leadership, she 
strengthened her independent focus and personal reliance on God. In her thinking, God 
was an authority figure external to herself, but in her pursuit of God she looked within 
herself to discern God’s presence. 

In her book Deborah expressed a desire for God to control her life and for her life 
to be totally devoted to God. Deborah made distinctions between internal and external 
issues in her Christianity and expressed a desire to move away from external issues in 
order to focus on matters of the heart These thoughts and actions were demonstrations of 
movement away from church authority toward an independent spiritual experience. 

In her independent spiritual pursuit, Deborah recognized a relationship between her 
religious faith and her identity. In trying to identify her own ideas and values, Deborah 
discovered the ideas and values of others. Coming to understand the influence of others on 
herself increased Deborah’s drive to find herself. Even though her concept of originality 
had been challenged by her sociology professor, Deborah had not given up her desire to 
find originality within herself. This movement from external authority toward personal 
autonomy involved ongoing recognition of herself in relationship to others and 
identification of the past in her present 

The books Deborah read continued as a source of interactions outside the 
Mennonite faith. Both Walden and Jonathan Livingston Seagull encouraged her continued 
interest in individualism, and The Peaceable Kingdom challenged the basic structure of her 
Mennonite beliefs, particularly the Mennonite belief of clear distinctions between true 
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Christians and outsiders. These books served as self-chosen sources of authority that 
influenced her movement away from church authority. The guiding authority in Deborah’s 
life was consciously expanding beyond family, church tradition. Scripture, and church 
leadership to include books, personal experience, and personal judgment 
Growing Self-Awareness 

In the transition to adulthood, she acknowledged the pain and complexity of leaving 
her childhood and finding a place in the adult world. Through interactions with others, 
Deborah came to a deeper understanding of herself and the dynamics of her religious 
formation. Her search for identity and originality drove her to carefully examine the role of 
the socialization process. Deeper self-awareness also resulted from the conflicts between 
Deborah’s future ideals and present realities. 

Reflections on the T ransition to Adulthood 

Deborah described the process of moving from a child to an adult as both 
“bewildering and complex.” The process created new dilemmas such as trying to “fit in” to 
the “complex system” while at the same time trying to “steer clear” of it The transition also 
involved “trying to find originality within [herself], but finding, rather, many bits of other 
people and their minds” (Deborah Kramer, 7/11/74). 2 Deborah grieved over the loss of her 
childhood (DK, 12/23/74). In her efforts to find her place in the world, Deborah described 
a process of disequilibrium. Life as an adult was “complicated, sad, and melancholy” 

(DK, 12/23/74). Working through the complexity involved discovery of the past in the 
present in her anticipation of the future. 

Deeper Understanding of Her Religious Formation 

Rosedale provided yet another lens through which Deborah could reflect on her 
former North Carolina community as well as her Delaware Mennonite community. 

Through discussions with her roommates, Deborah began to see more clearly how her 

1 Date uncertain; possibly 6/1 1/74. 
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North Carolina community compared among other conservatives. When her roommates 
who came from conservative Mennonite backgrounds did not relate to her very plain 
Mennonite upbringing, Deborah realized in a deeper way the remote and distinctive nature 
of her religious socialization. In this encounter Deborah came to a deeper understanding of 
the past in her present She also came to a new understanding of herself in relationship to 
others. 

Identity. Originality, and Socialization in the Movement toward Autonomy 

Deborah’s ongoing determination to experience life as much as possible, and not to 
waste a moment moved her to continually prioritize and reflect on the meaning and 
significance in all aspects of her life. Deborah reflected on her identity in light of her past, 
her present, and her future (DK, 1/30/75). She recognized that who she was had been 
determined in relationship to others (identity and the past), and she sought for others to 
understand her as she understood herself (identity and the present). She determined that 
self-understanding could only happen in relationship to others (identity and future). As she 
discerned the influences of others, she increasingly sought to redirect her values and 
activities to align with her growing self. These reflective practices contributed to her 
continual movement toward personal autonomy. 

As Deborah wrestled with issues of her own identity in her search to find herself 
and life, she struggled with the role of the socialization process in determining who she 
was. She wanted to believe she was “special on an individual basis” but realized that 
humans were “caught in the trap” of socialization (DK, 1/30/75). 

The straggle with this issue has significance in understanding her transformation 
experience. First, Deborah’s desire for originality stands in contrast to her conventional 
religious socialization. Deborah longed for something that was not valued and even 
suppressed in her communal religious way of life. Second, Deborah did not want to 
continue living according to the determination and expectations of others. She wanted to 
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find originality within herself and live. Third, as she searched for originality within herself 
she discovered the role of the socialization process in determining who she was. In coming 
to terms with the reality of a relationship between her self and the socialization process, 
Deborah over time was able identify some the social dynamics involved in her religious 
faith. These realizations were influenced in part by her sociology class at the University of 
Delaware, and these realizations contributed to her movement toward personal autonomy. 

Shifting Perspective on Her Future 

During the Rosedale chorale tour, Deborah began to wrestle with the relationship 
between her missionary goals and her emerging desires for a more comfortable life. 
Deborah did not want the present realities of her “temperamental feelings” to hinder her 
future goals, yet her present realities of “faded” vision challenged the goals of her past. 
These interactions between her future goals (rooted in the past) and her present realities 
were creating an openness to new possibilities for the future. When she prayed for 
“contentment in her present” she seemed to imply a desire for acceptance of her faded 
missionary goals. 

Deborah’s drive toward personal growth continually encouraged her practice of 
self-examination. Through this practice, she began to recognize some distinctions between 
her will and what she perceived and wondered as God’s will. This can be seen in her 
prayer regarding marriage: “God please take it for real this time and keep right on burning 
my fingers and hurting my heart until I learn to keep Debbie out of the matter” (DK, 
4/29/75). Deborah was trying to hold to her spiritual ideal (as defined in the past) of total 
devotion to God (which was rooted in her past) and was being challenged by her changing 
desires (present reality). 

The conflict between the ideals of her past and the realities of her present, drove 
Deborah to continually examine her past in light of her present Deborah was trying to 
determine if her ideals and understanding of how to live out the ideal had been determined 
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by God or herself. The examination between her past and present contributed to the 
reshaping of her ideals as she searched for equilibrium in the present and a new perspective 
on the future. 

Experience of Broadening Horizons 

Unexpected interactions at the conservative Mennonite Bible institute broadened 
Deborah’s concept of Christianity, challenged her Mennonite distinctiveness, and altered 
her commitment to the Mennonite faith. These challenging interactions left Deborah feeling 
disenfranchised, and open to new relationships and new religious contexts. 

Unexpected Interactions 

By attending Rosedale Bible Institute, Deborah attempted to maintain and 
strengthen her Mennonite life. However, instead of serving to reinforce her commitment, 
the experience challenged the boundaries of her Mennonite world. As a conservative 
Mennonite institution with Amish roots, Rosedale provided an opportunity for Deborah to 
get an education in a conservative Mennonite context. The structure of the institute 
(organizational and theological) and the activities of the institute reinforced the conservative 
Mennonite lifestyle that was familiar to Deborah. However there were some variations 
among the conservative Mennonites within the school, variations that extended beyond the 
boundaries of the North Carolina and Delaware communities. 

These variations troubled Deborah. The more flexible (“worldly”) standards 
(standards that were even more flexible than those of the Delaware church) held by her 
roommates, coupled with their Christian devotion, created new contradictions for Deborah, 
These contradictions furthered her growing view on the relativity involved in some issues 
of faith which broadened her definition of Christian. As Deborah’s perspective on the 
meaning of her Christian faith broadened, her commitment to her Mennonite life weakened. 
This broadening process involved physical movement from a local church community 
context to a church conference affiliated educational community, from localized practice of 
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the conservative Mennonite faith to a context that blended several local expressions of the 
conservative Mennonite faith. 

On the one hand, the encounter with differences among conservative Mennonites 
contributed over time to her broadening perspective on the meaning of her Christian faith 
particularly with regard to lifestyle issues. On the other hand, Deborah viewed these 
modified expressions of the Mennonite religious tradition as superficial. Although Deborah 
could not, and did not, wish to return to her former community, neither could she fully 
embrace what she viewed as a “half-hearted” Mennonitism. She was bothered by practices 
such as wearing the smallest covering possible just to maintain the external rule for the sake 
of the rule. 

Deborah saw many of the accommodations to the larger social context as half¬ 
hearted, and in some senses a mockery. When the coverings became so small, in 
Deborah’s mind they became ridiculous. When things became ridiculous, they lost their 
significance, and she could no longer embrace them. Deborah could no longer live among 
the old Mennonites, but she could not embrace what she viewed as middle of the road 
Mennonitism. By moving from one Mennonite community to another and yet another, 
Deborah was forced to come to terms with the meaning of being Mennonite, and her 
personal position as a Mennonite. In this struggle, Deborah rejected the old, which was 
too restrictive, but she also rejected the new because it seemed superficial. Though 
Deborah still affirmed many elements of her Mennonite faith such as scriptural authority 
and the peace position, she was compelled to look for an alternative to the Mennonite 
contexts in her awareness. 

In her relationship with Coralee, Deborah realized in a deeper way that matters of 
external dress were insignificant when compared to the reality of a meaningful relationship. 
Deborah recognized that her relationship with Coralee, someone with whom she could 
share her thoughts and feelings, was of “real importance,” not external differences in dress. 
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This shifting perspective reflected movement away from her Mennonite religious formation 
in which issues of dress were of central importance to determine boundaries and to make 
distinctions between the faithful and outsiders. (The modifications in Deborah’s dress and 
covering were a major cause of the barrier between herself and her former North Carolina 
community.) 

Feeling Disenfranchised 

Although Deborah found many caring and loving people during her year at 
Rosedale, she did not find the depth of community she lost when she left North Carolina. 
The realization that she could no longer belong in her old community, coupled with the 
growing realization that the conservative churches of Delaware and Rosedale did not fulfill 
her community needs and expectations, made Deborah begin to feel somewhat 
disenfranchised as a Mennonite. Rather than strengthening her Mennonite way of life as 
she had hoped, the experience at Rosedale made her feel more alienated. 

A Relationship of “Consequence” 

The satisfaction Deborah experienced in her initial conversation with David further 
challenged the value and significance of her religious life as a Mennonite. Although David 
did not directly challenge Deborah’s Mennonite beliefs and practices, the experience of 
deeply satisfying conversation with a disenfranchised Mennonite did. Deborah’s need 
(present reality) for relationships with depth and satisfaction further challenged her 
formative religious view (past and present) that held clear distinctions between the faithful 
and strayed Mennonites. 

Several factors led to Deborah’s openness to the unconventional relationship with 
David. Deborah was still in good standing with her Delaware church, but had been 
struggling with feelings of disenfranchisement and a longing for the community experience 
she lost in leaving North Carolina. She was searching for a place to belong. Also, 
Deborah had been increasingly moving toward independence from the church and was 
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growing toward personal autonomy. Deborah had been taking small steps toward blending 
with the larger social context and was growing in her realization of relativity involved in 
issues of her religious faith. She had struggled to sort through many of the issues on her 
own and avoided relationships with men who did not share her goals and ideals. 

Deborah was ready for this relationship, a relationship that allowed her the freedom 
to disclose her ideas, goals, ideals, and ambition for growth and experience in life. 

Deborah found in David someone who understood the dynamics of her religious 
socialization and had experienced changes in his own religious perspective and affiliation. 

The reality of David’s divorce drove Deborah to reexamine the conflicting dynamics 
between her present needs and her ideals to serve God (ideals that were rooted in the past, 
pursued in the present with hopes of full realization in the future). At one point while 
corresponding during the summer following their meeting, Deborah came to the decision 
that she must give up what she wanted for “what must be” (DK, 8/9/75). Deborah 
struggled with the conflict between her theological position that was rooted in the past and 
the needs and desires of her present experience. 

Recojmition of Change 

As she looked back on her school year at Rosedaie, Deborah realized she had 
changed and was continuing to change. Through the encounter with her roommates 
Deborah’s definition of Christian and acceptance of others broadened. Deborah was also 
aware of her own vacillation between openness to change and holding on to the past. At 
the end of her second year in Delaware, Deborah sometimes wore her hair down and 
sometimes wore a kerchief instead of a covering. In light of the changes she had and was 
continuing to experience Deborah came to a conscious realization that she no longer 
belonged in the Delaware church community. 
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Movement Toward Change during Deborah’s Third Year in Delaware 

The intense and complex dynamics involved in Deborah’s ongoing process of 
change culminated in a major change as Deborah chose during her third year in Delaware to 
leave her Mennonite way a life. Her passion for growth challenged her commitment to 
tradition, and her emerging independence empowered her concrete steps of separation from 
the church. As her horizons broadened, her priorities shifted, her lifestyle changed, and 
her search for spiritual experience and growth intensified. The changes required movement 
to a new context where Deborah continued her journey toward wholeness and freedom. 
Passion for Personal Growth 

The traditional Mennonite value of living in harmony with nature inspired 
Deborah’s passion for growth. Her fascination with growth led to an awareness of 
significant changes in herself which increased her ambition to change. Her passion for 
growth gradually took priority over traditional expectations. 

Interactions with Nature 

Deborah frequently wrote about her interactions with nature. She often looked to 
nature for a deeper understanding of herself and life. When she compared herself to 
nature, she determined that change for herself may not always be wrong. “I wonder if that 
is like me...a leaf turned by the wind... that’s just how I feel about myself right now. Yet 
I’m not at all sure that it is always wrong for a leaf to turn with the wind. What a strange 
world I am living in...full of so many, many ideas—so many ways to go...so many things 
to settle in one’s mind” (DK, 6/26/75). 

Deborah also sought to experience more of life by interacting with nature. 

Although she was not fully conscious of the role nature had in her personal growth, she 
continually looked to nature for experience and guidance. Nature was in some sense 
another source of authority in her life, it was a text (or another aspect of the text) through 
which she experienced and understood the world (DK, 6/28/75; 7/15/75; 7/16/75; 
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10/25/75). Harmony with nature was valued by her religious tradition, and she did not 
have to leave the physical or social boundary of the community to interact with nature. 

Increased Openness and Awareness of Change 

As Deborah pursued her fascination with growth, she began making distinctions 
between different kinds of growth and realized that growth was “essentially change.” Her 
maturing concept of growth further intensified her desire for growth. These realizations 
also encouraged increased openness to change. Although Deborah was not fully conscious 
of the ways in which she would eventually change, she did realize that she was only at the 
beginning her journey of growth. 

In a letter written to David, Deborah acknowledged the distinctions between her 
past and her present, distinctions so significant that she felt as if she had been raised in a 
different era and lived two lives (DK, 6/18/75). Deborah expressed some awareness of the 
changes, the process of change, and her ongoing desire for further change. 

Personal Growth over Missionary Goals 

Deborah questioned and doubted her missionary call as she considered her 
missionary goals in relationship to her present desires for personal growth. The realities of 
her present desires (relationship with David) reshaped her ideals and future goals rooted in 
the past Deborah’s spiritual focus shifted from plans to change the world to plans to 
change herself. 

Emerging Independence 

Deborah’s emerging independence reinforced her struggle to separate her spiritual 
commitments from the looming expectations of others. Her determination to take 
responsibility for her life led to concrete steps of separation from the Delaware church. 

Struggle for Independence 

In her struggle with the decision to attend college or travel to see David, Deborah 
was asserting some determination to follow her own “Code” and take responsibility for 
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herself (DK, 7/12/75). In this struggle she realized that everything was uncertain and 
subject to change in her life except her spiritual desires and commitments. Deborah’s 
personal ambitions and desires were taking priority over the expectations of others, 
particularly the expectations related to church beliefs, standards, and way of life. Deborah 
wrestled with the relationship between her future goals (to complete her education), the 
theological and social boundaries of her religious tradition (past and present), and her 
present desires (for new experiences and relationship). 

In her struggle toward independence, she determined to take responsibility for 
herself and acknowledged feelings of darkness and gloom in her efforts to reach goals 
(DK, 7/12/75; 7/13/75). Deborah seemed to come to peace with the struggle after she 
determined that the judgment of others could not threaten her spiritual position (DK, 
7/19/75). The struggle led her to distinguish between her commitment to God and the 
expectations of others. This struggle was yet another step of freedom from external 
expectations and authority, and demonstrated movement toward personal autonomy. This 
movement toward personal autonomy reflected the development of new boundaries that 
were no longer controlled by the theological and social expectations of her Mennonite 
religious tradition. 

Stepping out on Her Own 

When Deborah left to visit David without the blessing of her mother, she took a 
major step toward independence and personal autonomy. She was fulfilling her 
determination to take personal responsibility for herself, and freeing herself from the 
emotional obligations and expectations of others in her religious community. Deborah 
chose to follow her inner desires rather than protect herself from the potential judgment of 
others. During the entire trip, Deborah wore her hair down with no covering. This was a 
major step in Deborah’s movement away from her Mennonite way of life.. 
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Experience of Broadening Horizons 

The satisfying conversation with David broadened Deborah’s acceptance of others 
that required rejection of traditional Mennonite beliefs. As her theological base broadened, 
her lifestyle changed. With a growing passion for spiritual experience, broader theological 
views, and lifestyle changes, Deborah’s consideration of new religious contexts was 
inevitable. 

The trip to Vancouver broadened her perspective on the world and affirmed the 
direction of her changing life. As she searched for freedom and personal responsibility, 
she moved toward a new way of being. The unexpected encounter upon her return from 
Vancouver threatened all the progress Deborah had made in her journey toward wholeness 
and freedom, but the changes could not be suppressed by the judgment of others. Because 
she grew in ways that would not be embraced by the Delaware community, Deborah 
moved to a new religious context. 

Shifting Priorities 

In the correspondence with David, Deborah found the same quality of interaction 
she had experienced when they met in Colorado. Deborah wondered about the possibility 
of God’s involvement and saw potential for spiritual growth through the relationship. Her 
wonder of God’s involvement in the relationship in addition to her growing desire to visit 
David drove her to very seriously evaluate her acceptance of the Mennonite position on 
divorce. Deborah’s desire for growth and relationship was taking precedent over her 
traditional beliefs. She wrote that she might grow more by “looking past [her] traditional 
beliefs - by hearing his story .. .by listening to the many things he [could] tell [her] about 
life and living from experience”(DK, 6/22/75). Deborah’s personal experience took 
priority over her traditional beliefs. In her efforts to justify this relationship, Deborah 
separated herself from her Mennonite beliefs. 
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Changing Perspective on Specific Traditions 

As Deborah pursued spiritual growth, she sought to align her life with Scripture 
and justify her changing life through Scripture. In her personal study, Deborah came to 
new conclusions regarding the issue of head coverings for women (DK, 7/5/75). Although 
Deborah still interacted with the Scripture as an external source of authority, her 
determination to interpret Scripture independent from church authority was a significant 
step away from external authority toward personal autonomy. In these interactions with 
Scripture Deborah reflected on the theological expectations that were rooted in her past in 
light of her present conflicts with those expectations. 

Deborah’s personal interpretation of Scripture and her changing views on 
Christianity and the spiritual life motivated alterations in her lifestyle that created conflicts 
with her mother. (Deborah’s mother was humiliated when Deborah wore her hair 
completely down in the presence of another church member). Deborah was concerned 
about the distress she caused her mother but could not apologize. This is yet another 
demonstration of Deborah’s transition from the external sources of authority toward 
personal autonomy. Her lifestyle changes reflected a broadened theological base. 

Deborah came to a deeper understanding of Christianity as a mode of being and 
becoming rather than looking and acting. For more than two years, Deborah sorted 
through the significance of external issues of dress in relationship to her Christian faith. 
Deborah recognized that external expectations and fear played a role in keeping her aligned 
with standards of looking and acting, but Deborah was coming to terms with the meaning 
of spirituality and Christianity for herself (DK, 7/10/75). Her new and deepened 
realizations contrasted the beliefs, standards, and expectations of her Mennonite religion. 

In light of these realizations, Deborah could no longer remain in her Delaware church. 
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Desire to Explore Beyond the Mennonite Tradition 

In the summer following Rosedale, Deborah’s enthusiasm for church began to 
wane, and she considered withdrawing her church membership. She tried to carefully 
consider this decision and questioned whether or not her church was hindering her 
“spiritual development” and wondered if she would “grow more in another situation” (DK, 
6/2/75). By not wearing her covering on occasions, Deborah took concrete steps away 
from her church. 

Although Deborah sought advice from a leader within her church, she had grown 
beyond her desire to please church leadership. Deborah went to this youth leader because 
he was not in her mind a “close-minded conservative,” but Deborah did not follow his 
advice. Deborah had moved from dependence on outside external sources of authority to 
looking within herself. 

Hearing about the non-Mennonite schools from a Mennonite friend gave Deborah a 
specific place to go in her move away from her Mennonite life. Deborah realized in her 
consideration of attending Christ for the Nations Institute that she would be leaving the 
Mennonites. The transition for Deborah was much more than a few changes in certain 
religious beliefs of lifestyle practices. The transition involved ending a way of life. 

Reaffirmation of Christian Faith 

When Deborah followed the statements in her journal about leaving the Mennonites 
with the hymn “Oh Love That Will Not Let Me Go,” she reminded herself that God was 
with her in this process and would not abandon her. Four days after her journal entry 
about ending her Mennonite way of life, Deborah described what she continued to embrace 
from her religious tradition, pointed out her rejection of Mennonitism as the only way for 
her, and reaffirmed Christianity as the foundation of her life (DK, 8/18/75). In this journal 
entry Deborah articulated both continuity and change in relationship to her Mennonite 
religious life. 
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New Experiences and Growth 

The physical separation from the Delaware Mennonite community (during her trip 
to Vancouver) furnished a new perspective from which Deborah could reflect on the 
changes in her life. Although she did not specifically describe those changes in her journal, 
she did mention the mixed emotions she experienced in coming to realize those changes. 
She was frightened and at the same time excited about the new freedoms. 

Deborah also discovered many things about herself as she established a relationship 
with David. She wrote about how the relationship was changing her expectations of others 
as well as her perceptions of herself (DK, 10/20/75). These revelations along with some of 
the disappointments she encountered in getting to know David increased her practice of 
looking to God and herself for her happiness. (“I cannot trust my needs to people—I must 
look to God and myself...my happiness must come from within—free from relationships 
of any sort altho they may influence it in positive or negative ways never must they be the 
main determining factor”(DK, 10/20/75)). 

After a few weeks in British Columbia, Deborah reflected on her life back home in 
Delaware from the perspective of her experiences of living in British Columbia. These 
reflections increased her awareness of the differences between these “worlds” and herself 
in relationship to these worlds. (“I think this world is much nearer to being right for me 
but there are still things ‘there’ which are beautiful and good and I miss them. And I am 
thinking that if there could be a combination of only the good of both...wow!” (DK, 
10/24/75)). Through the separation from her life in Delaware and her introduction to a 
different way of life in British Columbia, Deborah came to a deeper understanding of 
herself and where she fit in the world. This contributed to her growing sense of personal 
autonomy. 

Deborah set out on the trip to see David with determination for “personal growth,” 
and during the first couple weeks of her visit, she noted that “growth is very painful at 
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times” (DK, 10/20/75). Though painful, her goal of growth continued along with a goal 
toward freedom (“The 2 important things for me right now are growth and freedom.. .1 
think 1 am having opportunities to grow if I will...and I want so very much to be open to it 
altho’ that is quite painful for me at times. ..still I think it is happening a little at least”) 

Deborah wondered if she would ever be free and described what that freedom 
meant to her. “Freedom...will I ever be free, really free?...free to make my own 
decisions—free to fully accept responsibility for only myself...will that time ever come? 

So my being away is for me, in part, a matter of freedom”(DK, 10/24/75). Her longing for 
“freedom” was an expression of her deep desire and active pursuit of autonomy. 

Deborah’s movement toward personal autonomy was dialectical. She continually 
affirmed certain elements from her past such as a desire for spiritual growth. Over time she 
rejected certain elements of her past such as living according to the expectations of others. 
In this process of affirming and rejecting, Deborah moved toward a new way of being. 

During this time in Vancouver, as Deborah developed a relationship with David, 
she recognized many weaknesses in herself. Deborah sought to justify her weaknesses 
through her growing distinctions between law and grace. She also determined to accept her 
lack of perfection, further determined to continue working towards perfection through 
growth (DK, 10/30/75). This awareness of personal weakness, and determination to 
accept her lack of perfection with a Scriptural defense of grace was a major step away from 
the expectations of Christian perfection she sought to live in her Mennonite community. 

When Deborah decided to return to Delaware she knew there would be challenges 
to fully live her new freedoms, but she felt some confidence that she could face the 
challenges without fear (DK, 11/7/75). Deborah recognized that David had provided some 
support as she sought to discover herself and grow, but she determined that she would live 
independently of both David and her mother (DK, 11/12/75). In the letter she wrote to her 
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mother, Deborah alerted her to the changes she had made, changes that would continue 
with or without the acceptance of her mother (DK, 11/12/75). 

A Step Backward and Movement Out 

The shame Deborah experienced when she learned of David’s connection in her 
Delaware community demonstrates the powerful role relationships and social expectations 
had in her conformity to her religious life. When Deborah learned that Emma, her mother, 
and possibly others in the Delaware community knew of her actions (actions which 
contradicted the standards of her Mennonite community and personally effected a member 
of the church), she retreated from her newly acquired freedoms and sought for a short 
season to regain acceptance and some sense of integrity among the Delaware Mennonites. 

Deborah seemed to regress from her newly acquired freedoms, freedoms from the 
emotionally binding expectations of her Mennonite world. However, Deborah’s movement 
toward growth, freedom, and personal responsibility in her religious life could not be 
contained by the emotional obligations, expectations, and boundaries of her religious 
socialization. Deborah’s movement toward growth and freedom could not be expressed or 
embraced within her church community. Deborah’s transformation required that she move 
to a new context in order to live out and further her growth and spiritual ideals. 

A New Religious Context 

A few weeks after Deborah returned to Delaware, she left her Mennonite 
community in search of new spiritual experiences. At Christ For The Nations Institute 
(CFNI), Deborah, age twenty-one, experienced a new way of living out the Christian faith, 
one that was compatible with her broader views and lifestyle change. CFNI provided a 
place of space where Deborah was free from the conflicts and struggles she encountered in 
her past, and free to pursue her ambitions for growth and spiritual experience. 
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The Complexity of Religious Transformation 
Religious transformation is complex. Transformation is rooted in formation, and 
the roots come in several different forms. Religious transformation involves a complex 
interplay of changes. Change results from intertwining forces, and change increases 
awareness of, and movement toward, change. Small changes can escalate, and the 
significance of change must be viewed according to the context of meaning. The factors 
that enable change cannot be understood apart from the complex interplay of factors, and 
change occurs through an intersecting of factors over time. The process of change involves 
vacillation, pain, and dialectical movement.. 

The Relationship between Fqnpatjop apd Transformation 

Deborah’s story of change in relationship to her religious formation provides 
insights on the complexity of religious transformation. From the examples provided in the 
interpretation of her childhood and adolescence it is clear that there is a relationship between 
formation and transformation. Deborah’s religious formation as a child and adolescent 
served as the base and the root of her transformation, and within her formation experience 
there were many intentional barriers to change. 

Although the Delaware community had more flexible rules and expectations than the 
North Carolina community, there were many similarities between these churches. The 
Delaware community embraced many of the same Mennonite traditions that protected the 
central beliefs and lifestyle practices from change. The religious life in the Delaware 
community was also totalistic, preventing change by providing meaning and religious 
significance for all aspects of life, and by limited interaction with the outside world. Other 
barriers to change in the Delaware community included religious ideals, vision, and 
expectations that kept church members moving in a clearly defined direction, and a 
structure of authority within the church that reinforced the rules, standards, and 
expectations. 
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Within the Delaware Mennonite community, however, there were several factors 
that enabled change. The Delaware community allowed church members more freedom of 
choice regarding dress and covering styles. The church had a broader affiliation through 
the Conservative Conference which meant broader influences in church leadership and 
social gatherings, and church members associated with non-Mennonite groups. The 
educational program of the church allowed questions, discussion, and the participation of 
women with men. Further, the Delaware Mennonite community allowed church members 
to attend Bible colleges and universities. 

The forces that formed Deborah’s religious identity also had a role in her later 
transforming experience. Some of the formative factors and forces that contributed to her 
later transforming experience were intentional and successful in the initial shaping of her 
religious way of life, and some of the factors and forces within the formation process that 
contributed to transformation were aberrations from the ideal and intentional efforts of the 
church. 

During Deborah’s three early adult years as a member of the Delaware Mennonite 
community many of the transforming factors and forces that began during childhood and 
adolescence took on a deeper dimension and more obvious role in the transforming 
process. For example, the Mennonite practice of living intentionally in pursuit of ideals 
and a community vision of life that Deborah experienced and lived as a child took on new 
meaning during adolescence when she began to articulate and reflect on her own ideals and 
goals and when she developed a relationship with a kindred spirit mentor who modeled 
intentional living in unique and interesting ways. Deborah’s efforts to intentionally pursue 
her ideais and goals accelerated as she explored options for her future as a young adult. 
Her efforts to live intentionally also increased the amount and kinds of reflective practices 
which were demonstrated in her journal writing. (The specific kinds of reflections are 
identified later in this section). 
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Deborah’s conscientious response to the expectations for integrity were 
demonstrated as a child by her fears of damnation for telling a lie, and as an adolescent 
when she qualified everything in order to tell the truth and made numerous public 
confessions. As a young adult, this same drive for integrity required Deborah to sort 
through contradictions and issues of hypocrisy. Her efforts to be true to her inner self 
required her to live in ways that were contrary to church expectations such as head 
coverings. 

As a child Deborah fully accepted the distinctions between the church and outsiders, 
but as an adolescent the distinctions created puzzling contradictions. Sorting through these 
contradictions as a young adult led to a broader perspective on her Christian faith, and the 
broader perspective enabled her to eventually leave her Mennonite life. Deborah embraced 
the Amish-Mennonite value of living in harmony with nature as a child and adolescent As 
a young adult, her interactions with nature inspired and supported her movement toward 
change. 

As an adolescent Deborah’s Mennonite faith-nurturing relationship with Sarah 
encouraged spiritual independence, and created contradictions regarding church authority. 
This contributed to her independent search for spiritual growth and a shift as a young adult 
from authority centered outside herself, to looking within herself. The loss of Grandpa 
Kramer, the loss experienced when Ruth left the community, and the contradictions created 
through Sarah’s silencing and confession contributed to the shift in locus of authority. 
When Deborah looked within herself for authority, she was no longer limited to the 
boundaries of the church. 

Also, Deborah’s transformation did not nullify her formation experience, it 
reshaped it The many changes that led to Deborah’s decision to leave her Mennonite 
community and way of life did not nullify her religious formation experience. When 
Deborah left, she carried with her many of the values, theological positions, and lifestyle 
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patterns that shaped her. The following journal entry demonstrates the continuity and 
change in Deborah’s transformation experience: 

Today as I look at the traditional Mennonite faith it is with perhaps a bit 
more personal spiritual discernment. The basic doctrines are, I feel, very 
scriptural—our peace position, non-resistance, following Christ daily, true love, 
caring and sharing, and of course salvation through Christ alone. However I have 
come to see some of the faults too, and I do not feel that Mennonitism is the only 
way for me, I think it is important to move on perhaps a bit independently, broaden 
my scope of Christian concepts, and search for myself. (DK, 8/18/75) 

Transformation reshaped Deborah’s formation experience. 

Chances and the Significance of Change 

Religious transformation involves a complex process of change. One change can 
lead to many changes. Deborah’s change from one conservative Mennonite context to 
another enabled many other changes. The new Delaware context broadened her awareness 
of herself, others, and the Mennonite world. The new context decreased her vulnerability 
to church leaders and increased her opportunities as a woman for participation. The new 
context also decreased Deborah’s sense of personal significance, belonging, ownership, 
and familiarity within the church community. 

The small changes and movements toward change contributed to further changes 
and movements toward change. The new awareness of self, others, and the Mennonite 
world contributed to a broader concept of the Christian faith, and an introduction of 
relativity in matters of religious life. The decreased vulnerability to church leaders and the 
increased opportunities for participation encouraged movement toward independence from 
the church. The decreased sense of personal significance, belonging, ownership, and 
familiarity contributed to an emotional detachment from the church, and emotional 
detachment furthered her movement toward independence. 

Change and reflections on change increase one’s awareness of and movement 
toward change. Many small changes and movements toward change lead over time to 
major change. Changes and movement toward change may not be recognizable to someone 
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outside the religious context Even if an outsider noticed a change in the size of Deborah’s 
covering when she moved to Delaware, it is unlikely that they would have understood the 
significance of such a seemingly slight change. When Deborah thought she was blending 
with the larger social context due to her smaller covering and capeless dress, she was still 
publicly identified as a member of a religious group. The changes she had made, which 
were quite significant to her, were not significant enough to be recognized by her sociology 
professor. 

Contributing Factors and the Process of Change 

Factors that contribute to change cannot be understood fully apart from the complex 
interplay of factors. Changes and movement toward change become contributing factors to 
further change. Factors that contribute to change (what) and the process of change (how) 
are inseparable. For example, Deborah’s reflections on the relationship between her future 
ideals and present realities were a significant factor that contributed to the process of 
change. These same reflections also describe in part how the movement of change 
occurred. 

Forces within Individuals 

The factors and forces that contributed to the change are difficult to categorize 
because of the complex interplay of factors involved in transformation. Some of the factors 
and forces that contributed to change were within Deborah, and have to do with personality 
and human development These included her developing drive for integrity and growth, 
the emergence and development of formal thinking patterns during adolescence, the 
movement toward independence and autonomy as a young adult, her intellectual interests 
and inclinations, her attraction to unconventional (original and natural) living, her personal 
talents (love of music and art), needs, and desires, and her thirst for spiritual experiences. 
Deborah’s imagination also contributed to change as she imagined her way around 
conflicts, and she imagined a life outside the community conventional norm. 
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Forces within the Religious Context 

Some of the factors and forces emerged from the formation practices within her 
religious context These factors included the following: practices of self-examination; 
intentional living in alignment with ideals and goals; conflicts with church leaders; and 
numerous contradictions (within the community life and in relationship to the outside 
world). Factors within the religious context also included deeper awareness of self, others, 
and the Christian faith through reflections on one Mennonite context from the perspective 
of another, such as looking at the North Carolina community through the lens of the 
Delaware community, and looking at the Delaware community through the lens of the 
Rosedale context. 

Forces in the I -arger Social Context 

Some of the factors and forces that contributed to change occurred because of 
interactions outside her Mennonite way of life. These included new concepts and ideas 
through books, interactions with outsiders (Frank at the driver’s training class, and 
Caroline at the art gallery), new self-awareness through the sociology class, and 
interactions with strayed Mennonites, and non-Mennonite Christians. Through the trip to 
Vancouver, Deborah also experienced an new way of life which provided yet another 
means of reflection on her Mennonite life in Delaware. 

Life Events and Relationships 

Life events, such as the loss of Grandpa Kramer, and the family transition to 
Delaware, contributed to Deborah’s transformation. Special relationships also played a 
critical role. Grandpa Kramer taught Deborah to follow her conscience and look at two 
sides of an argument. Nathan made Deborah more self-aware and encouraged her to think 
and discuss ideas. Sarah encouraged unconventional and intentional living and 
independent spiritual pursuit This gave Deborah personal freedom. Caroline added to 
Deborah’s self-awareness and was a supportive connection with the outside world. The 
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relationship with Coralee helped alter Deborah’s perspective on the relationship between 
external standards and her definition of Christianity. David supported her movement 
toward personal independence, responsibility, and freedom. Grace introduced her to a new 
context for spiritual experience (such as the one at CFNI). 

Relationships contributed to Deborah’s transformation in other ways as well. Her 
encounters with strayed relatives, the Christian Reformed neighbors, the Jewish physician, 
Coralee, David, and Grace dispelled myths and created positive familiarity with persons 
outside the church bounds of faithfulness. Sarah, Nathan, Paul, and especially David 
provided a place of space for Deborah to pursue her ambitions to grow. With David she 
found a safe place to disclose her emerging, changing, and growing inner self. The 
relationship was particularly compelling because Deborah was mostly alone for several 
years in her solitary thoughts and ambitions for growth (even as a young adolescent, 
Deborah did not feel free to discuss her conflicts or doubts with anyone). 

The contributing factors are inseparable from the changes and from the process of 
change. The factors within Deborah that contributed to change were inseparable from the 
factors that contributed to change within the religious context, and inseparable from the 
factors that emerged in relationship to the outside world. Deborah’s movement toward 
change occurred from an intersecting of these factors over time. 

Ongoing Reflections 

The process of change involves ongoing reflection. Deborah’s reflective practices 
can be seen in her journal writing which began at the age of eight, accelerated during 
adolescence, and continued throughout her young adult years. Through her journal writing 
Deborah set in motion reflective interactions between herself and the world. Her ongoing 
reflective practices enabled a growing understanding of the relationship between her inner 
self and her external world. Her reflections led to further reflection. 
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Reflective Interactions between the Past the Pre sent, and the Future 

Reflection as it pertains to the process of change involves identification of the 
relationship between the past, the present, and the future, along with multiple and ongoing 
interactions between the past, the present, and the future. Deborah reflected on her past in 
the present in order to make sense of her present and in order to determine her goals for the 
future. She reflected on her future hopes in the present and how her future hopes were 
shaped by the past. Deborah also reflected on the relationship between the internal realities 
of her present, and external realities and expectations of her present. 

Specific Kinds of Reflection 

For Deborah the process of change involved several specific kinds of reflections 
involving her past, present, and future. These specific kinds of reflections included: 
critical self-examination related to ideals, goals, priorities, and her determination for 
growth; an examination of her self in relationship to others, both inside and outside the 
church community; an examination of the relationship between internal realities and external 
expectations; an examination of the relationship between personal ideals and external and 
internal realities; an examination of her personal identity in light of the past and present 
realities, and future hopes; reflections on the meaning of life, and the purpose of her 
existence; reflections on the nature of human beings; reflections on nature, and the 
relationship between nature and human beings such as herself; reflections on the 
relationship between nature and her own personal change; and reflections on one context 
from the perspective of another. Deborah’s reflections on one context from the perspective 
of another (on the North Carolina community from the perspective of the Delaware 
community, and on the Delaware community from the perspective of the Rosedale 
community and British Columbia) involved physical separation (and eventually emotional 
separation) from the former contexts and some degree of integration with the new context 
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Personal Drive for Integrity and Growth 

Deborah’s drive for integrity was demonstrated in her early childhood when she 
confessed her lie and sense of doom to her mother and grandfather. Her drive for integrity 
was again demonstrated during adolescence when she went through an intense period of 
qualifying her statements and making public confessions in order to honestly state that she 
was at peace with God during the council process. As a young adult, Deborah wrestled 
with issues of integrity and hypocrisy. Her drive for integrity can by seen in the straggle 
between being true to herself, which meant her integrity would be questioned, and 
protecting her reputation by pleasing others, which meant she would be hypocritical. 
Deborah’s drive for integrity and growth perpetuated her ongoing reflective practices. 

Vacillation and Pain 

The process of growth involved pain, self-doubt, confusion, and vacillation 
between holding on to the past and moving toward change. During the process of 
emotional separation from North Carolina, Deborah referred to her feelings of loss, 
melancholy, and confusion. Deborah also acknowledged feelings of shame as she 
vacillated between no longer wanting to stand out in relationship to the larger social context 
and at the same time not wanting to be ashamed of Jesus. During her first semester at 
Rosedale, Deborah referred to times of sadness, depression, and melancholy involved in 
the process of sorting out her life. 

As Deborah reflected on the genuineness of her convictions, she viewed her 
questioning and need to sort out issues as a weakness stating that it was easy for her to “get 
things very out of perspective” (DK, 8/5/73). Two years later she acknowledged that 
growth, which required change, was painful. 

Deborah recognized her vacillation between being “closed-minded” and “gullible” 
and determined that she should not be either. She embraced change with fear of 
consequences yet justified some of the standards of her former community in the new one. 
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She vacillated between a determination to act according to her changing perspective and 
feeling guilt and shame for doing so. Deborah expressed concern over her ability to stand 
firm on her opinions and at the same time understanding and accepting the opinions of 
others (DK, 8/5/73). 

Deborah also moved back and forth between following God's will as she looked 
within herself (according to her present growing perspective) and following God’s will as 
it was defined by others in her past (according to the expectations and established in the 
past by her religious community). Deborah went back and forth between wanting to please 
the church leadership and not caring what they thought She vacillated between fitting in 
with the Delaware community and following her own individualized path. Also, Deborah 
admired the freedoms of the Delaware youth and at the same time stood in judgment of 
them. 

Deborah also vacillated between enthusiasm and discouragement with regard to her 
future goals of missionary service. As she reflected on the conflicts between her 
missionary goals and her present desires (for a more comfortable life and new 
experiences), her future goals were reshaped by her present desires. 

In an effort to justify attending university, Deborah expressed a desire to be a 
testimony but wondered if she really would be one. At this time, she vacillated between 
wanting to identify with and affirm her Mennonite faith and wanting to blend with the 
larger social context 

Deborah struggled between the reality of her feelings and her ideals to love God 
fully (DK, 1/29/75; 2/6/75; 3/2/75). She vacillated between movement toward personal 
responsibility for her faith, and struggling within to find peace with herself and God (DK, 
7/12/75). Deborah also expressed conflict between her devotion to God and feeling carnal 
(DK, 12/11/75). 
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Deborah vacillated between “trying to fit into the complex system” and at the same 
time “trying to stay clear of it” in her transition from a child to an adult, an experience that 
she found “bewildering” and “complex” (DK, 7/11/74). She also vacillated between her 
fears of exposure and a desire to be true to herself. Deborah’s shifting between wearing a 
kerchief and wearing her hair down was yet another demonstration of the vacillation 
involved in her movement toward change. While in British Columbia, Deborah described 
both fear and excitement with regard to her new freedoms. When she returned to 
Delaware, she struggled between her ideals of freedom and her shame for not living up to 
the expectations of others in the church. 

Dialectical Movement 

Deborah frequently referred to the dynamics involved in her efforts to sort through 
the conflicts and confusion she experienced. In her effort to understand the nature of 
human beings, she described two battles warring within herself over opposing ideas. She 
also wrote that she had to give up what she wanted to believe for what she must believe. 
This struggle and subsequent alteration in her view reflects dialectical movement 

Dialectical movement was demonstrated in her efforts to interpret Scripture for 
herself. She continually affirmed her belief in the authority of Scripture (something carried 
with her from the past), she rejected church leaders as the source for interpreting the 
Scripture, and moved to a new perspective on particular issues. Deborah’s reflections on 
her Mennonite faith were yet another demonstration of dialectical movement She affirmed 
many elements of her Mennonite faith such as the authority of Scripture and the peace 
position, she rejected the restrictions of her former North Carolina community, she also 
rejected what seemed to be superficial in the other Mennonite communities (Delaware and 
Rosedale), and then began considering non-Mennonite contexts. 

While in British Columbia, Deborah compared the world of her Mennonite 
community with the world she found in Vancouver, and she wished for a combination of 
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the good of both. Deborah sought a new synthesis between the world of her past and the 
good she was discovering in British Columbia. 

Deborah’s religious transformation involved an ongoing process of affirming the 
good in her past, present, and future hopes and rejecting various aspects of her religious 
socialization that were, or seemed to be, hindering her growth. Deborah sought to find 
new synthesis with regard to the many conflicts she encountered. Dialectical movement in 
one area of her existence created new conflicts in other areas. The many small occurrences 
of dialectical movement contributed over time to the major dialectical movement in which 
she left her Mennonite way of life. 

In the move away from her Mennonite way of life, Deborah affirmed her devotion 
and identity as a Christian. She rejected the belief that being Mennonite was the only way 
for her, and she moved to a new context where she could freely continue her pursuit of 
growth and spiritual experience. 

Deborah’s story demonstrates the complexity of religious transformation. Although 
her religious formation involved major barriers to change, there were many dynamics in the 
formation process that contributed to change. Deborah’s religious transformation involved 
a complex interplay of changes. Her change resulted from intertwining forces, and small 
changes increased her awareness of and movement toward change. Small changes, which 
were rooted in her childhood formation, escalated, and the significance of her change 
corresponded with her context of meaning. The factors that enabled Deborah’s changes 
cannot be understood apart from the complex interplay of factors. Her transformation 
occurred through intersecting factors and forces over time. The process of Deborah’s 
religious transformation involved vacillation, pain, and dialectical movement 
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Chapter 11: Dialogue with the Literature: 

Religious Transformation 

This chapter includes a dialogue between five major themes in the developmental 
literature and Deborah’s religious transformation as a young adult The dialogue focuses 
on those aspects of developmental theory that are evoked by the biography. The five 
major themes are: Faith Stage Transition; Imagination; Shift in Locus of Authority; 
Symbols, Rituals, and Myths; and Social Interactions. Other developmental themes not 
included in this discussion are less obvious in the biography but may serve to evoke further 
study. 

Developmental Literature 

In this chapter, attention will be given to the contributions and limitations of the 
literature regarding the factors involved in Deborah’s religious transformation. Some 
insights from theories of religious transformation that are not directly tied to structural 
developmental theory are also included in this discussion. The purpose of this dialogue is 
to lay a groundwork for reflecting on religious transformation by discerning what have 
been the major insights regarding religious transformation in the developmental literature. 
This dialogue will contribute to reflections on an educational model which will be examined 
in the final chapter. 

Faith Stage Transition 

As Fowler’s theory purports, Deborah’s story demonstrates periods of 
disequilibration brought on by interruptive events and resulting new realizations that 
contributed to her changing faith. Her story also seems to suggest that interruptive events, 
such as her move to Delaware, can end some conflicts and create new experiences of 
disequilibration simultaneously. 1 


' Fowler, Faithful Change. 71. 
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Deborah’s move to Delaware could be viewed as an interruptive event that certainly 
brought disequilibrium. Although she enjoyed some of her new freedoms, freedoms that 
ended the disequilibrium experienced in the North Carolina context (for example, musical 
instruments), the reduced sense of belonging and personal significance incurred through 
the transition brought new conflicts and disequilibradon. The freedom to attend university 
which ended the disequilibrium experienced in North Carolina (for example, the rule 
forbidding higher education), also brought a new experience of disequilibrium when she 
encountered the sociology professor who made her acutely aware of her difference from 
others. 

The contradictions Deborah encountered in the North Carolina community and the 
growing chasm in relationship to church leaders experienced during adolescence 
contributed to her struggles to make sense of her way of life as a young adult. This 
struggle to make sense of her Mennonite life was demonstrated in her journal when she 
questioned her convictions and wrote that she could get things very out of perspective. 

The need to make sense of her way of life was also demonstrated in her struggle over the 
significance of coverings and other external issues of faith. 

The specific phases and aspects of transition described by Fowler were also 
indicated in Deborah’s experience. Her transition to Delaware, for example, demonstrates 
all four aspects of the first phase of reconstructive transition. 2 By leaving the North 
Carolina community, she gave up very significant connections to her faith community 
context such as relationships and shared meanings (disengagement). In the transition, she 
suffered the loss of familiarity, belonging, and recognition (disidentification). She 
redefined Christian from the context of the Delaware community (disenchantment). She 
wrestled with her future goals and ideals within, and in light of, the new context 
(disorientation). 

1 Ibid., 71-74. 
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The events that followed the transition to Delaware demonstrate the final two 
phases of reconstructive transition identified by Fowler. Although Deborah went to 
Rosedale Bible Institute to strengthen her Mennonite faith, the context provided in a 
physical and psychological sense a neutral zone for the dismantling of her way of 
understanding and being in the world. The trip to Vancouver provided yet another neutral 
zone (both physical and psychological) in which she struggled to compose new and more 
satisfying meaning. These neutral zones in Deborah’s journey led to new beginnings that 
reflected her decisions to not wear a covering, to travel to Vancouver, and to leave her 
Mennonite way of life. 

Fowler’s exposition on the texture of stage transition identifies and names the major 
facets of the transition process which Deborah’s story affirms. Fowler also names three 
broad sources of the need for change, but does not describe the complex interplay of 
factors such as those demonstrated by Deborah’s story of transformation. 

Imagination 

Sharon Parks suggests that the structures of faith which hold life in meaningful 
patterns can be modified through the imagination . 3 There are many possible examples of 
this in Deborah’s story. Even in her isolated community experience as a Mennonite, she 
encountered new concepts and ways of being that stirred her imagination. Through the 
missionary books as a adolescent, Deborah began imagining a life away from her 
immediate community as a missionary in some remote place. The image of missionary life 
represented independence and individuality that contradicted the conventional norm in her 
religious community. Although her imagination of missionary life did not immediately alter 
the structure of her faith, the struggles (realities of personal desires) she encountered over 
time in relationship to her imagination-shaped-future-ideals did. 


3 Parks. Critical Years. 110. 
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Through the writings of Henry David Thoreau, Deborah imagined living life 
according to her own drum beat, a life that included individualism and originality. As an 
adolescent Deborah interpreted this new image according to her existing structure, but as 
her understanding of the concept developed the image did challenge her structure as she 
sought to distinguish herself from the influences and expectations of others. This process 
of distinguishing between herself and her socialization enabled movement from synthetic- 
conventional faith orientation to individuative-reflective faith orientation. 

Deborah imagined herself blending with the larger social context, and as she 
imagined this blending, she also moved toward it. Movement toward the image of 
blending required a major shift in her understanding of the relationship between her 
Mennonite Christianity and world. The image she had of the blending was reshaped by the 
realities she encountered in her sociology class. 

From these examples in Deborah’s story it seems that images did play a role in the 
structural changes she gradually experienced. Parks brings attention to the role of 
imagination in the development of faith, however, Deborah’s story provides specific 
insights on the relationship between the imagination and structural change. From the 
examples identified, images can be defined and interpreted according to the structures and 
do not necessarily reshape the structure. Images do reshape structures as they interact with 
other factors such as present realities that conflict with the image. The significance of an 
image is determined according to the structure. Both the images and the structures are 
reshaped as they interact with present realities. 

Shift in Locus of Authority 

Parks’ description on the shift in locus of authority as individuals transition to 
adulthood provides critical understanding on Deborah’s changing relationship with church 
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leaders and her mother . 4 However, Deborah’s story provides a clearer picture of the 
multiple dynamics involved in the transition. 

Deborah reaffirmed her acceptance of church authority at the age of twelve when 
she took formal vows of obedience to the church and church leadership. As an adolescent, 
Deborah had three sources of external authority: the church leaders, Sarah, and her 
mother. Although church authority dominated, Deborah did experience some conflicts and 
contradictions in her relationships with the three sources. Her mother allowed some small 
liberties forbidden by church leadership such as swimming at the shore in a secluded area, 
and Sarah, who had far more to offer Deborah than church leaders, could not participate in 
church Bible discussions because she was a woman. Deborah also had her own personal 
conflict with church leaders over the ban on musical instruments. 

These contradictions and conflicts contributed to Deborah's movement toward 
independence, but the conflicts themselves did not enable the shift in her locus of authority. 
As an adolescent there were other factors such as Deborah’s developing practices of self- 
examination, her movement toward her spiritual ideals, and new concepts such as 
individuality. As a young adult, some of the factors contributing to the shift in her locus of 
authority included the transition to new church leadership with new boundaries and a 
broader definition of Christian, emotional detachment from church leaders and the church 
community, a drive for personal growth, new awareness of self in relationship to others, 
and personal needs and desires taking priority over religious traditions, traditions 
reinforced by church authority. 

The shift in locus of authority was gradual, and for Deborah it involved two years 
of vacillation between wanting to please the Delaware church leaders and not caring what 
they thought. Deborah’s actions gradually aligned with the shift to self as authority that 


4 Parks, “Global Complexity ” 74. 
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was demonstrated when she began wearing her hair down on occasions, attended church 
less frequently, went to visit David, and then left the Delaware Mennonite community. 
Symbols. Rituals, and Mvths 

Fowler’s description of the changing role of symbols, and the critical examination 
of stories in the transition to Individuative-Reflective faith illumines the significance of 
Deborah’s growing interactions with the symbols and beliefs of her religious tradition . 3 
Deborah’s interactions regarding her head covering are a poignant example. As already 
described, Deborah’s move from the North Carolina community to the Delaware 
community caused disruption and contributed to the changes in her growing faith. The 
differences in coverings in the two communities created contradictions and conflicts for 
Deborah that influenced her ongoing critical reflection on the meaning of the symbols, 
rituals, and stories involved in her religious journey. 

Soon after the move to Delaware, Deborah defended the size of her covering when 
faced with the realization that her covering was out of place in the new community. Within 
a couple months however Deborah adjusted the size of her covering to fit with the Delaware 
youth group. This change brought a sense of shame and discomfort when Deborah 
reflected on the change in relationship to her former community. This change also altered 
her perceived identity in relationship to the outside world (Deborah thought that by wearing 
a smaller covering she would no longer stand out in the larger social context). The 
alterations Deborah made in relation to this symbol reflected significant alterations her 
religious world view. By switching from a larger covering to a smaller covering, Deborah 
took a step away from her distinctive Mennonite identity and grew in her understanding of 
the symbolic nature of the covering. The barrier she encountered in relationship to her 
former community was due in part to the alterations in her covering because these 


5 Fowler, Stages of Faith. 180-81. 
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alterations reflected significant differences, the difference between being “faithful” and 
“apostate” from the perspective of the North Carolina community. 

The significance of the covering was further challenged by her sociology professor 
who used her covering to point out her differences from others. The significance of the 
covering was also challenged by roommates at Rosedale Bible Institute who held more 
liberal standards. Deborah's changing view of symbols was demonstrated when she 
examined the Scriptures for herself and continued to alter her use of the covering. Her 
growing view of symbols such as the covering separated her from the Delaware community 
and required that she leave her Mennonite way of life. 

Deborah demonstrated movement toward Individuadve-Reflective faith when she 
reflected on the new experiences, conflicts, and contradictions she encountered such as the 
differences between the North Carolina community and the Delaware community and the 
struggle between her natural potential as an artist and her spiritual ideals. She also sorted 
through the influences of others in order to determine her own beliefs. In the sorting 
process, Deborah recognized a newly emerging ability to empathize with views other than 
her own. She examined many aspects of her life and faith as she sought to follow her own 
“code” and take responsibility for herself. 

Social Interactions 

Mary Elizabeth Moore illumines the relationship between social interactions and 
Deborah’s ongoing development 6 Development according to Moore, occurs when 
individuals internalize attitudes and expectations they encounter in their social context 
Deborah’s internalization of social control was primarily limited to her Mennonite 
community for many years, and in these limited social interactions Deborah assumed the 
role of a young Mennonite woman. There were small but significant social interactions 
both within and outside the immediate religious community when she was a child that 


6 Moore, 96. 
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challenged the Mennonite shaping. Through the little girl whose mother told her to hit 
back, Deborah learned that there was more than one way to view a particular issue. 

Through the conflicts that led to the church split and ongoing related conflict Deborah 
learned that reality and social standards do not always agree. 

Throughout her adolescence and into early adulthood, there were social interactions 
within and without the community that altered Deborah’s understanding of herself and the 
world. Through adolescence and into early adulthood, Deborah examined the relationship 
between her self-image as expected and determined by others and her inner self. The 
issues and conflicts that emerged in this process of finding herself involved taking on the 
roles of others. As she mimicked Sarah, Deborah discovered deeper dimensions of herself 
such as her love of learning and nature and an affinity for unconventional living. In her 
relationship with Nathan, Deborah learned that she could think for herself. In her 
relationship with David, she discovered new things about herself and took steps of 
responsibility for herself. 

In the movement toward change, Deborah’s social interactions grew increasingly 
complex. Deborah’s social interactions increased when she moved from the non¬ 
conference and geographically isolated community in North Carolina to the conference 
affiliated and rural community of Delaware. These expanded interactions, which included 
joint Mennonite groups with different standards, church-approved association with non- 
Mennonite Christians, and university classes, brought new ideas, experiences, and 
conflicts to Deborah’s growing self. Deborah’s social interactions became increasingly 
complex when she attended Rosedale Bible Institute and encountered many varieties of 
conservative Mennonites and participated in a singing tour that led to her meeting with 
David. The complexity of social interactions increased through her trip to Vancouver 
where she was introduced to individuals and communities who embraced a different way of 
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life. As the social interactions increased, so did the changes and movement toward change 
in Deborah’s life. 

Exclusion of Convictional Experiences 

Deborah’s story was also examined in relationship to James Loder’s theory of 
convictional experiences. Loder’s theory was described in the review of the literature, 
however it was not included as a major theme in this chapter because it did not apply to 
Deborah’s experience. There were no sudden life-changing events in Deborah’s story that 
radically altered her way of knowing, believing, feeling, and acting. There were significant 
events which created new conflicts (move to Delaware, encounter in the sociology class, 
and the trip to Vancouver), but the changes that resulted from each of these events were 
not sudden or immediately life-altering. Deborah’s transformation may have involved 
some of the elements identified by Loder in the process of transformation (scanning, 
imagination, release, and interpretation), however Loder’s logic of the process of 
transformation is not obvious in her story. 

Summary of Developmental literature and Religious Transformation 

The developmental theories illumine many of the major dynamics involved in 
religious transformation, and Deborah’s story, provides poignant examples and critical 
insights that go beyond the literature. Fowler’s theory illumines some of the dynamics 
involved in Deborah’s changing faith, but Deborah’s story provides deeper insight on the 
complex interplay of factors involved in the transition process. 

Parks brings attention to the role of imagination in the development of faith; 
however, Deborah’s story provides specific insights on the relationship between the 
imagina tion and structural change. Images do not always reshape structures, but images do 
reshape structures as they interact with other factors. Parks’ description on the shift in 
locus of authority as individuals transition to adulthood furnishes critical understanding on 
Deborah’s changing relationship with church leaders and her mother, and Deborah’s story 
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provides a clearer picture of the multiple dynamics involved in the transition. Conflicts and 
contradictions did not in themselves enable the shift in her locus of authority. As the story 
indicates, many other inseparable factors were very influential in the shift. 

Fowler’s description of the changing role of symbols in the transition to 
Individuadve-Reflective faith illumines the significance of Deborah’s growing interactions 
with the symbols and beliefs of her religious tradition, and Deborah’s story provides a 
poignant example. Moore illumines the relationship between social interactions and 
Deborah’s ongoing development, and Deborah’s story illustrates the manner in which 
various kinds of relationships with individuals and groups can impact the process of 
internalizing the attitudes and expectations of others. The insights gained through this 
dialogue with the literature contribute to reflections on an educational model, which is 
examined in the final chapter. 
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PART THREE; A VISION FOR TRANSFORMATIVE EDUCATION 
Chapter 12: Transformative Education 

The purpose of this chapter is to put forth a vision for transformative education 
based on insights drawn from Deborah’s story of transformation. This chapter includes 
three sections; an interpretation of Deborah’s story for transformative education; a dialogue 
between the theoretical constructs drawn from her story and the shared praxis educational 
approach of Thomas Groome; and recommendations for transformative education. 
Groome’s shared praxis approach receives particular attention in this study both because it 
enables individuals to discern the meaning of their religious formation (the root of 
transformation) and because Groome’s approach enables individuals and communities to 
explore the dynamics of their religious formation in relationship to their present realities and 
future vision. 

Several implications for transformative education are identified in the first section, 
and all of these implications are discussed in relationship to the shared praxis approach in 
the second section. Recommendations for transformative education are described in the 
third section based on insights identified in the first two sections. The third section also 
includes recommendations based on broad implications that cannot be satisfied through a 
particular educational activity or approach. These implications are drawn from Deborah’s 
story as well, but they are not discussed in the first or second sections. 

Interpretation of Deborah’s Storv for Transformative Education 

Deborah’s story of transformation illumines the dynamics of the transformation 
process. These dynamics have implications for transformative educational practice. 

Several implications are identified and discussed here as they relate to the practice of 
religious education. The implications identified must be considered as specific and 
inseparable aspects of the whole process of transformation. 
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Engage Peo ple with Their Formative Past 

Since transformation is influenced by earlier formation processes, liberative 
religious education must enable people to remember and reflect upon their past This 
includes bringing into conscious awareness the actual dynamics of the formation process. 
Deborah continually examined her present realities and future hopes in light of her past. 

She sought to identify the influences of others, and to determine her own beliefs in light of 
those influences. 

The many specific kinds of reflections involved in Deborah’s transformation can be 
grouped in two broad categories: reflective interactions between the past, present, and 
future; and reflective interactions between Deborah’s inner self and external realities. A 
closer look at the kinds of reflections within each of these categories brings attention to the 
specific ways in which reflective practice can contribute to transformation. Deborah’s 
reflective interactions between her past, present, and future illumine ways in which people 
can engage their formative past Her reflective interactions between her inner self and 
external realities will be discussed in the following subsection. 

Deborah’s reflective practices between her past present, and future included efforts 
to identify the relationship between the past, present, and the future with regard to 
particular issues in her religious life (musical instruments, head coverings). Deborah also 
reflected on the past in the present in order to make sense of the present (her changing 
convictions), and she reflected on her future hopes in the present and how her future hopes 
were shaped by the past (fading missionary dreams). She reflected on the past and future 
in light of her inner self. Her childhood was gone, and as an adult facing a bewildering 
world, she sought to find originality within herself but found bits of other people and their 
minds. Deborah also examined her personal identity in light of the past and present 
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realities, and future hopes (she longed for the identity she lost upon leaving North 
Carolina). 

Individuals and communities need freedom in formal educational contexts to interact 
with their religious values, identity, rituals, and practices without fear of judgment or loss. 
Since transformation does not nullify the formation process, then efforts to enable 
transformation must focus on continuity as well as change. 

Create Opportunities for Change that Resonate with Inner Yearnings 

Deborah’s desire and movement toward change involved a dynamic interplay 
between her growing self (ideas, needs, gifts, and desires) and external realities 
(interpersonal relationships, ideologies, traditions, and events). Transformative 
educational processes will help people engage these forces. Transformative education will 
not impose change, but will create opportunities for change that resonate with the deepest 
yearnings of individuals and communities. 

Deborah demonstrated a dynamic interplay between her growing self and external 
realities through her reflective practices. The reflective interactions between Deborah’s 
inner self and external realities included reflections on the changes in herself in light of the 
expectations of others (she determined not to be a hypocrite when she returned to North 
Carolina for Rachael’s wedding). These reflective interactions also involved self- 
examination with regard to her ideals, goals, priorities, and growth, as well as an 
examination of the relationship between her personal ideals and external and internal 
realities. Deborah explored the relationship between herself and others, individuals and 
groups, both inside and outside the church community. (She admired and judged the 
freedoms of the Delaware youth, and she was fascinated with the charismatic worship 
experience she encountered.) Deborah reflected on the relationship between internal 
realities and external expectations (her struggle with the ban on musical instruments). 
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Deborah’s reflective interactions between her inner self and external realities also 
included reflections on the meaning of life (life is too precious to waste), and on the 
purpose of her existence (her missionary calling). Her reflections on nature also 
demonstrate interactions between her internal and external worlds. Deborah explored the 
relationship between nature and human beings such as herself (she discovered a sense of 
peace from living in harmony with nature), and the relationship between nature and her 
own personal change (she compared herself to a leaf turned by the wind). 

The reflective interactions between Deborah’s external and internal worlds also 
involved an examination of one context (North Carolina) from the perspective of another 
(Delaware). Deborah reflected on her ideals by exploring the ideals and ideologies of 
others (Walden. Jonathan Iivineston Seagull and The Peaceable Kingdom) . 

Deborah’s story implies that these various kinds of reflection enable dialectical 
movement, which was integral to the transformation process. Her reflective practices 
suggest that various kinds of interactions between the past, present, and the future, as well 
as various kinds of interactions between internal and external realities are essential to the 
process of change. 

Nurture Curiosity and Desire for Growth 

Religious education must nurture curiosity and awaken individuals and 
congregations to the possibility for growth. Curiosity and a drive to grow were essential to 
Deborah’s movement toward change. This passion for growth was inspired in her 
relationship with Sarah. A close look at the relationship reveals several factors that 
contributed to this inspiration. 

Sarah modeled a passion for growth, something that could not be organized or 
taught in a carefully designed educational movement or activity. Deborah’s curiosity and 
desire for growth were awakened and nurtured through a relationship with someone who 
was very curious and intentional about learning. 
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Sarah expected a lot from her students, and this challenged their ability to learn. 

She also started children on tasks by allowing them to lead. She kept her students moving 
toward new goals, and required active participation in the learning process (homework 
assignments and dramatic presentations). Sarah encouraged spontaneity and original 
expression from Deborah (spontaneous discussions and textbook illustrations), and she 
shared in the triumph of her accomplishments. Sarah also modeled intentionality and 
devotion to God. 

Create Space for Complexity 

Since religious transformation involves a complex process of change, then religious 
education must allow room for complexity. Any effort to enable change will likely connect 
with a complex series of factors. Efforts to enable change must provide support for the 
ongoing and complex process of change. 

Enable_People to Reflect Self-Consciou sly on Contradictions and Conflicts 

Barriers to change must not be viewed as impossible roadblocks. The barriers 
often create conflicts and contradictions that contribute to the process of change. Deborah’s 
dichotomous world view, which limited her interactions outside her church community, did 
not have to be eliminated. Her world view was gradually reshaped by the contradictions 
and conflicts she encountered in her religious communities (such as conflicts with church 
leaders and a move to a new community). 

Religious education for transformation does not need to eliminate barriers in order 
for individuals and communities to experience change. What is perceived as a barrier to 
some may be a source of strength and freedom for others. The traditions in Deborah’s 
Mennonite life that protected certain beliefs and values from change also contributed to 
change. The many traditional standards related to the tradition of non-conformity such as 
the requirement of head coverings for women became an impetus to change for Deborah. 
The requirement created contradictions in relationship to other Mennonites (allowances for 
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different sizes in different communities, Rosedale roommates with various views of the 
significance of the covering), and conflicts with the larger social context (being stared at by 
outsiders, and being made an example of by the sociology professor). 

Create Safe Space for Processing the Ambivalence and Pain of Change 

Since transformation involves vacillation and pain, then education for 
transformation must provide a place of safety for individuals and groups who experience 
vacillation and pain in the process of change. Persons in the process of change may move 
back and forth on issues over long periods of time before they come to terms with a 
decision toward change. The vacillation implies the need for psychological space, freedom 
to move back and forth between opposing views and feelings, and ample time to work 
through the many issues. Persons in the process of change need a safe place to voice their 
questions and conflicts. (Deborah expressed her pain, melancholy, and confusion in her 
journal entries). 

Since transformation involves dialectic movement, religious education for 
transformation will enable people to reflect on their present issues (confusion, conflict, 
contradiction). Deborah’s dialectical movement in the process of change was enabled by 
her reflective practices. Deborah’s reflective practices involved interactions between her 
past, present, and future, and many specific kinds of reflection related to her interactions 
with her past, present and future. 

The many implications drawn from Deborah’s story of transformation need to be 
explored in relationship to particular approaches to religious education that are designed to 
enable transformation. This exploration must be guided by the following questions: (1) In 
what ways do liberative educational approaches incorporate the theoretical constructs drawn 
from the story of transformation?; and, (2) What do the implications drawn from this story 
of transformation challenge in or add to transformative educational methods and strategies?. 
An exploration of liberative approaches will yield insights for the practice of religious 
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education. The shared praxis approach of Thomas Groome has been selected for review in 
this study. 

A Dialogue between the Theoretical Constructs Drawn from Deborah’s Story and the 
Specific Educational Approach of Thomas Groome 
In this section, the shared praxis approach of Thomas Groome will be explored in 
relationship to the theoretical constructs drawn from Deborah's story of transformation. 
Attention will be given to the ways in which the shared praxis approach incorporates the 
implications drawn from the story, as well as the ways in which the implications add to the 
shared praxis approach. Four major aspects of Groome’s shared praxis approach have 
been selected for the exploration: The Dialectical Relationship; Praxis; The Five 
Components; and The Five Movements of Shared Praxis. 

Introduction to Groome’s Shared Praxis Approach 

In his books Christian Religious Education and Sharing Faith. Thomas Groome 
proposes a praxis approach to Christian religious education that is liberative and facilitates 
the building of community enhancing relationships in a community of faith. The task of 
Christian religious education is to educate for the wholeness of human freedom, spiritual, 
personal, and sociopolitical. This task of educating for human freedom which is 
“consciousness-raising” and “praxis oriented,” requires a praxis approach. 1 

Groome’s approach aims to facilitate a praxis way of knowing which Groome 
defines in contrast to a theoria way of knowing. Groome explains the theoria way of 
knowing as a quest for truth by a contemplative/reflective/non-engaged process. Groome 
explains the praxis way as knowing by reflective engagement that includes the inseparable 
twin moments of action/reflection, which results in a knowing that arises “not from one’s 
inward speculation, but from intentional engagement with experience of social reality.” 2 


1 Groome, Sharing Faith. 21-25. 

2 Groome, Christian Religious Education. 152-57. 
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Groome refers to his approach as a “shared praxis” approach, which he describes 
as a “group of Christians sharing in dialogue their critical reflection on present action in 
light of the Christian Story and its Vision toward the end of lived Christian faith.” 3 
Groome further describes “shared Christian praxis” as “a participative and dialogical 
pedagogy in which people reflect critically on their own historical agency in time and place 
and on their sociocultural reality, have access together to Christian Story/Vision, and 
personally appropriate it in community with the creative intent of renewed praxis in 
Christian faith toward God’s reign for all creation.” 4 
The Dialectical Relationship 

Groome writes that the dialectical relationship between the Christian community and 
social context and between the community and its individual members must not be left to 
chance but should be intentionally promoted. With the practice of Christian religious 
education in mind, Groome writes that the socialization process to which we have been 
exposed may have had an unchristian influence on us. Consequently, it is necessary that 
our Christian religious education develop in us a critical capacity for discerning the mixed 
influences of socialization on our lives. 5 

Groome raises the question of how we can, within our communities in the midst of 
the socialization process, intentionally facilitate development, or develop this critical 
capacity, and this dialectical relationship which is necessary for growth. 6 Groome adds 
that we have the socialization process, a process that we need, but we need critical 
reflection in the midst of the socialization process. 

Deborah’s transformation involved dialectical movement that enabled her to discern, 
through critical reflective practices, the various influences of the socialization process. 


3 Ibid., 184. 

4 Groome. Sharing faith. 135. 

5 Groome. Christian Religious Education. 113-22. 

6 Ibid., 126-27. 
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Deborah’s transformation experience included dialectical movement between her ideas and 
the ideas of others (scholarship of sociology professor); herself, the Scripture as authority 
and church authority; elements of her Mennonite faith and the boundaries of the North 
Carolina community; the world of her Mennonite way of life, and the world she 
experienced in Vancouver; past ambitions and beliefs, her present realities, and her future 
hopes; and, her Christian identity, her Mennonite way of life, and her spiritual ambitions. 
Deborah continually sought new synthesis with regard to many conflicts and 
contradictions. New synthesis in one area brought conflict in another. Many smaller 
synthesis led over time to major synthesis. 

Dialectical movement was necessary for Deborah to discern the many influences of 
her Mennonite socialization. Deborah’s critical reflective practices which occurred in the 
midst of her religious socialization process enabled the dialectical movement, even though 
her practices of critical reflection were not intentionally supported by the church 
community. 

Praxis 

Groome’s praxis approach to religious education facilitates the critical thinking 
central to the dialectical process. Praxis education incorporates the inseparable “twin 
moments” of action/reflection. Praxis according to Groome is “a relational, experiential, 
and reflective way of knowing in which by critical reflection on lived experience a people 
discover and name their own story and vision.” 7 

Groome does not separate theory from practice. Theory is seen as a reflective 
moment in praxis. This praxis way of knowing involves critical reflection within a 
community context on lived experience. The reflection is informed by one’s own past and 
future, and by the Story and Vision of the Christian community. 


7 Ibid., 148. 
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Groome further explains his understanding of praxis by pointing to Aristotle’s 
distinction between a theoria way of knowing and a praxis way of knowing. A theory way 
of knowing, according to Groome’s interpretation of Aristotle, is a quest for truth by a 
contemplative/reflective/nonengaged process. On the other hand, a praxis way of knowing 
is by reflective engagement in a social situation. 8 Groome states that “praxis is conduct 
done reflectively and with historical purpose, or, conversely, it is reflection and 
intentionality that is realized in human conduct” 9 

Praxis in any context, according to Groome, means a purposeful and reflective 
action by which knowing arises through engagement in a social situation. Praxis is a 
practical way of knowing, it is reflection and action upon the world in order to transform it 
Praxis is a cyclical process in which the purpose of praxis is to further praxis. Praxis is a 
holistic process; it involves the total person. 

Deborah’s critical reflective practices that enabled dialectical movement were 
inseparable from her actions (religious practices, experiences, hopes, and ideas). Her story 
of transformation involved a personal praxis in which her story and vision, which were 
shaped by her Mennonite way of life, were reshaped in order to accommodate her spiritual 
ambitions and pursuit of growth. Deborah’s praxis involved ongoing critical reflection in 
relationship to the socialization of her past, the realities of her present, and the hopes and 
ideals of her future. Her praxis included various and specific kinds of critical reflection 
involving her past, present, and future. It did lead to further praxis, and her praxis 
(ongoing critical reflections in relationship to her actions) involved many dimensions of 
herself (intellectual, emotional, spiritual, physical) in relationship to the world outside 
herself (the church community, events, relationships, nature). 


8 Ibid.. 153. 

9 Groome, Sharing Faith. 45. 
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Deborah’s story does imply a need for a praxis approach for transformative 
education. Her story also implies a need for praxis education to incorporate various and 
specific kinds of critical reflections related to her past, present, and future. 

The Five Components 

There are five main components and five movements in Groome’s Christian 
education by shared praxis. A brief exploration of these components highlights the 
dynamics necessary for dialectical movement which is necessary for a liberative and 
community building educational experience. The five components include present action, 
critical reflection, dialogue, the Story, and the Vision. 

Present action according to Groome includes the following: overt activity of the 
present moment; whatever way we give expression to ourselves; and what we are doing 
physically, emotionally, intellectually, and spiritually as we live on personal interpersonal 
and social levels. Critical reflection is an activity in which one calls upon three things: (1) 
critical reason to evaluate the present, noticing the obvious; (2) critical memory to uncover 
the past in the present; and (3) creative imagination to envision the future in the present- 
imagination is needed as we look at both the present and the past, but its predominant focus 
is the future. 10 

Dialogue, which is Groome’s third component, begins with oneself—our self— 
dialogue must be externalized with others, and they too must be heard if we are to know 
more clearly our own stories and visions. Dialogue is a subject-to-subject encounter 
(I/You) in which two or more people share and hear their reflective stories and visions. 
Groome says that by listening to others disclose themselves to me, I can discover myself. 
The Story component for Groome is not simple narrative, it is much more. Christian Story 
means the whole faith tradition of our people however that is expressed or embodied. 
Groome describes the Vision as God’s Vision for creation which invites a lived response 

10 Groome, Christian Religious Education. 184-201. 
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that is faithful to the reign of God. The Vision is “the call and hope through which we are 
to live our lives.” 11 

Deborah’s story confirms the need for the five components espoused by Groome. 
The process leading to her transformation included present action, critical reflection, 
dialogue, Story, and Vision. The ideas, desires, experiences, and hopes of her present 
were critically examined in relationship to her past, and her future ideals and goals. 
Deborah’s critical reflections involved an examination of the present, critical memory 
exercised in looking at the past, and acts of imagination with regard to the future. 

Deborah’s movement toward change was enabled in part by her dialogical 
interactions with Nathan (he acknowledged her ability to think), Sarah (she encouraged 
dialogue focused on nature, the Bible, music, and art), Coralee (she discussed the 
significance of their differences), and David (he encouraged understanding of self and the 
dynamics of growth). 

The dialogue with Nathan, Sarah, and Paul was significant in her movement toward 
change, but limited to the boundaries of the community. Even with Sarah, her beloved 
mentor, Deborah did not have the freedom to raise questions that would challenge the 
authority and boundary of the church. With Coralee and her other Rosedale roommates 
Deborah was able to discuss her experiences of Mennonite socialization, and the 
implications of that in her present. Deborah had already made many changes prior to 
meeting David, but in the relationship with him, she found the freedom to discuss many 
issues related to her personal growth and spiritual ambitions, and these interactions 
accelerated her movement toward change. 

Most of the dialogue involved in Deborah’s transformation was self-dialogue 
recorded in her journals. Deborah discovered herself through relationships with her peers 
in the community, through interactions with the outside world (the Christian Reformed 


11 Ibid., 193. 
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neighbors, Caroline at the art gallery, the Delaware youth group and community, the 
sociology class, Rosedale roommates). 

Deborah's transformation involved ongoing interaction between the Story and 
Vision of the Mennonite community which shaped her own emerging story and vision. 

Her reflective entries in her book, “Inspirations,” demonstrate her emerging story and 
vision through interactions with the Mennonite community Story and Vision. (Deborah 
examined the community view of coverings through her own personal study of Scripture). 

The five components espoused by Groome were critical components in Deborah’s 
story of transformation. There is, however, at least one critical component involved in her 
transformation that is distinct from the five identified by Groome. Although this 
component may be assumed by Groome’s approach, it deserves conscious and intentional 
incorporation in the practice of transformative religious education. Deborah’s 
transformation occurred because she had a passion for personal growth. It was her desire 
for personal growth that perpetuated her ongoing critical reflective practices. Although 
curiosity and a passion for growth may be difficult to organize in an educational activity, 
they can be awakened and nurtured. This point will be addressed further in the next section 
of this study. 

The Five Movements 

Groome includes the five components in his approach, which he describes as the 
five movements of shared praxis. These five movements were arranged with the intention 
of facilitating a dialectical process described by Groome as necessary for the ongoing 
development of a person’s ability to know the world. The five movements are intended to 
facilitate the dialectical process, thus moving individuals and groups in the context of 
community, as well as the community as a whole, beyond the socialization process to 
which they have been exposed. In this sub-section, the five movements are described, and 
then examined according to the implications identified in the first section of this chapter. 
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The five movements are as follows: (1) the participants are invited to name their 
own activity concerning the topic for attention (present action); (2) the participants are 
invited to reflect on why they do what they do, and what the likely or intended 
consequences of their actions are (critical reflection); (3) the educator makes present to the 
group the Christian community Story concerning the topic at hand and the faith response it 
invites (Story and its Vision); (4) the participants are invited to appropriate the Story to their 
lives in a dialectic with their own stories (dialectic between Story and stories); and (5) there 
is an opportunity to choose a personal faith response for the future (dialectic between 
Vision and visions). 12 

Groome’s five movements begin with an opportunity for naming one’s present 
action regarding “generative theme” or “engaging symbol” experienced in relationship to 
their historical context The intention of this movement is to bring into conscious 
awareness the participants’ ways of giving expression to themselves physically, 
emotionally, intellectually, and spiritually. 

The second movement allows participants to reflect on the past that is embedded in 
their present action by reflecting on the why’s and hopes of their present action. 13 The 
intention of this movement is to identify the obvious as well as the source of one’s present 
action. 

The third movement brings into dialogue the community perspective regarding the 
issue at hand. The community Story expressed in Scriptures and traditions and the 
community response (Vision) are made accessible in ways that invite participants to 
rediscover the Story and Vision for themselves. 

The fourth movement calls for a comparison of the participants’ present action with 
the community Story regarding the theme of attention. In this movement participants are 


u Ibid., 207-23. 

13 Groome, Sharing Faith. 146-47. 
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given an opportunity to agree or disagree with the community Story based on the 
reflections of the first two movements. This movement allows participants the opportunity 
to examine possible discrepancies between the community Story and their personal 
experiences and understandings. 

The fifth movement invites reflection on the relationship between the vision 
brought to conscious attention in the first two movements and the Vision made accessible in 
the third movement. The intention of this movement is to enable decisions for future action 
which could mean overt activity, articulation of new understanding, feelings, future hopes. 
This movement creates the opportunity for possible movement of participants beyond the 
actions, understandings, and hopes made accessible in the Story and Vision. 

Groome’s approach allows participants to bring all aspects of their experience into a 
reflective dialogue with the Story and Vision of their religious tradition. Although Groome 
describes the movements in a logical sequence, they are intended as a “free-flowing 
process” like that of an orchestrated symphony or dance. 14 

Groome’s five movements facilitate the engagement of people with their formative 
past as implied for transformative education in Deborah’s story. Movements one and two 
bring together in a critically reflective dialogue one’s present reality (questions, conflicts, 
understandings, actions) with the formative source of those realities. This process has the 
potential to bring into conscious awareness the ways in which one’s religious formation is 
giving shape to present realities. Also through this dialogue between the past and the 
present, barriers to change as well as patterns and processes that enable change can be 
identified. 

Groome’s movement four, the dialectic between the story and the Story, also 
engages people with their formative past By critically reflecting on the differences 
between the story identified in movement one and the community Story made accessible in 


14 Ibid., 146. 
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movement three, participants can potentially uncover the strengths and limitations of both. 
In this process participants determine the ways in which the Story affirms, calls into 
question, and invites movement beyond, their story. This brings into dialogical interaction 
the ways in which religious formation gave shape to one’s present action with the 
community’s current expression of the Story (formation) as well as the conflicts, 
contradictions, and events that may be challenging (transformation) either or both 
expressions of formation. 

Movement five also engages people with their formative past when it links the 
vision embodied in one’s present action (possibly shaped through religious formation) with 
the Vision made accessible in movement three for the purpose of response and future 
action. Groome’s approach brings into dialogue the dynamics of religious formation (the 
Story and Vision of the religious tradition) with the factors and forces of transformation 
(contradiction, experiences, critical reflection). The approach enables discernment of the 
mixed influences of socialization. 

The five movements have the potential to enable many kinds of reflective 
interactions between the past, present, and the future, and between internal and external 
realities. Some of the movements could be guided in such a way that attention is given to 
the specific kinds of reflection identified in Deborah’s process of change. These specific 
kinds of reflections might be particularly beneficial for adolescents and young adults. For 
example, during adolescence Deborah identified her ideals and reflected on what mattered 
in life. As a young adult, she examined her personal identity in light of her past and 
present realities, and future hopes. 

The five movements of shared praxis create space for complexity in at least three 
ways. First of all, movements one and two invite participants to bring into conscious 
awareness and dialogue the complexity of one’s present action as well as the complexity 
embedded in the relationship between the past and the present action. Movement four, the 
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dialectical hermeneutic between the Story and the story, and movement five, the dialectical 
hermeneutic between the Vision and vision invite complex interaction between the 
complexities of one’s present, past, and future in relationship to the community Story and 
Vision. 

In addition to the five movements, Groome’s approach suggests beginning the 

educational process with an activity that brings the participants’ focus around a generative 

theme or symbol, one that it gives attention to the present praxis of participants. The 

themes are to be established in an “evocative manner” with the intention of engaging the 

personal interests of participants. 13 The themes that emerge from participants’ present 

praxis are brought into a critically reflective dialogue in which participants move toward 

new synthesis in their understandings and related actions through engagement with their 

intersections of meaning. Movement toward change in this shared praxis process begins 

o 

and ends by creating opportunities for change that resonate from within individuals and 
groups in the context of community. 

Participation in a shared praxis learning process assumes to some extent a desire for 
growth, and both curiosity and a passion for growth could be nurtured through any and all 
aspects of the five movements. However, as mentioned earlier Deborah’s story of 
transformation suggests that liberative education must give attention to the nurture of 
curiosity and growth in ways that go beyond the implied and assumed position in the five 
movements of shared praxis. This issue will be further addressed in the final section of 
this chapter. 

The five movements of shared praxis enable people to reflect self-consciously on 
contradictions and conflicts. By naming one’s present action in the first movement 
participants have the opportunity to identify any challenges they may be experiencing 
related to their religious way of life. When Deborah named her present action in her 


15 Ibid., 156. 
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journals, she often identified experiences that conflicted with the expectations and 
boundaries of her church community (she wrote that being true to herself would cause 
others to question her integrity). Through the second movement, participants have the 
opportunity to uncover the source of the conflicts and contradictions identified in movement 
one (in her search for herself, Deborah uncovered the influences of others). Through the 
second movement, participants interact with, rather than react to, possible conflicts and 
contradictions named in their present action. 

Through movement four, participants can uncover discrepancies between the Story 
and their story. This movement encourages further reflection on conflicts and 
contradictions as participants are invited to agree or disagree with the community Story in 
light of their reflections in movements one and two. Through movement five participants 
are encouraged to reflect even further contradictions and conflicts as they articulate new 
understandings and consider decisions for future actions. (Deborah determined that she 
would not be a hypocrite). 

If the five movements of shared praxis are implemented in a ongoing manner within 
a community context, as Groome intends, then the potential exists for supporting 
participants through experiences of vacillation and pain in their process of change. The 
dialectical hermeneutic of movements four and five creates opportunities for the 
psychological space needed for participants to freely move back and forth between 
opposing views and feelings. Implementing the movements in an ongoing manner in the 
context of a community would allow individuals and communities as a whole ample time to 
work through the many dynamics involved in their process of change. Groome’s approach 
also supports and enables the process of change. If the approach is implemented in an 
ongoing manner as intended, then opportunity exists for vacillation in the process of 
growth. 
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Many of the implications drawn from Deborah’s story of transformation can be 
satisfied by the shared praxis approach. The shared praxis approach can be implemented 
within many facets of religious community life such as preaching, instruction (with any age 
group), support groups, mission groups, and for administrative planning, and 
congregational vision development. Transformation will occur at many levels when these 
liberative components and movements become normative practice within a religious 
community. 

Recommendations for Transformative Education 
Religious transformation takes place with or without intentional liberative 
educational efforts. Individuals, groups, and even congregations grow and change in 
relationship to their experience of religious formation. Eli Kramer moved from the Amish 
to the Mennonites in search of deeper spiritual experience. He and those of kindred 
perspective separated from the Virginia conference because many of the churches and 
conference leaders were changing. Even though the North Carolina community continues 
today much as it was during Deborah’s adolescence, the Delaware community has 
experienced many significant changes. Perhaps, if the Delaware community were like it is 
today in 1975, Deborah may not have felt the need to leave her Mennonite way of life. 
Sometimes individuals or groups change at a different pace from their congregations, and 
sometimes those changes are incompatible with the religious traditions they inherit by birth 
or conversion. If a religious context does not change simultaneously with the individual, 
and the religious community cannot tolerate or embrace difference, then individuals often 
experience the need for new contexts in their pursuit of meaning, spiritual growth, and 
religious faith. Sometimes individuals and groups resist changes being made by their 
congregations or larger congregational affiliation. These persons may also experience the 
need for new contexts in order to maintain and protect the spiritual experiences and 
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religious traditions that give meaning to their lives. This was the experience of Eli Kramer 
and others when they separated from the Virginia conference. 

The implementation of transformative education in the context of religious 
community furthers the possibility that individuals and communities will change and move 
toward change together. The practice of religious education needs to create opportunities 
for simultaneous growth of individuals, groups, and entire congregations. Simultaneous 
growth within congregations requires that communities value and envision religious 
transformation. 

Embracing transformational approaches such as shared praxis has the potential to 
set in motion the concurrent growth of individuals and communities. Groome’s shared 
praxis approach promotes the freedom of individuals, groups, and congregations. Viewing 
Groome’s approach as an avenue for promoting individualism misses the point of shared 
praxis. Wholeness and human freedom, according to Groome, are realized in community, 
and for the benefit of community. Groome clarifies his view of shared praxis as a 
community process. He writes. 

Only in relationship can we become human, and only as members of a people can 
we become who God calls us to be.... A Christian faith community is necessary for 
becoming Christian but, in addition, our religious education must promote a critical 
reflective activity in the midst of our socializing if our faith is truly to be our own 
and for the sake of the ongoing reform and faithfulness of the whole community. 16 

Shared praxis takes place in the midst of a broader shared praxis; it involves the shared 

praxis of individuals and groups within the larger shared praxis of a community of faith. 

As discussed in the previous section, the components and movements of shared 

praxis suggested by Groome have potential to enable transformation. Groome’s shared 

praxis approach has the potential to satisfy many of the implications drawn from Deborah’s 

story. Her story of transformation, however, provides insights on the transformation 


16 Groome. Christian Religious Education. 108. 
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process that move beyond the five movements of shared praxis. The recommendations 
discussed in the remainder of this section are based on these broader implications. 

Nurture Curiosity and Awaken People to Growth 

As stated earlier, the shared praxis learning theory of Thomas Groome assumes to 
some extent, a desire for growth, and both curiosity and a passion for growth could be 
nurtured through any, and all, aspects of the five movements. However, as mentioned 
earlier, Deborah’s story of transformation suggests that liberative education must give 
attention to the nurture of curiosity and growth in ways that go beyond the implied and 
assumed position in the five movements of shared praxis. 

Deborah’s curiosity and passion for growth served as the ongoing impetus in her 
movement toward change, and her curiosity and passion for growth were awakened and 
nurtured in her relationship with Sarah, someone who was very curious and intentional 
about learning. As stated earlier, Sarah modeled a passion for growth that could not be 
organized or taught in a carefully designed educational movement or activity. 

A passion for growth which is necessary for transformation can nurtured through 
relationships with individuals, groups, and communities with a passion for growth. 
Interacting with others who are curious and following a path of growth, can awaken 
persons to the possibility of growth. 

As stated earlier, Sarah expected a lot from her students, and this challenged their 
ability to learn. She started children on tasks by allowing them to lead, kept her students 
moving toward new goals, and required active participation in the learning process 
(homework assignments and dramatic presentations). Sarah encouraged spontaneity and 
original expression from Deborah (spontaneous discussions and textbook illustrations), 
and shared in the triumph of her accomplishments. Sarah also modeled intentionality and 
devotion to God. 
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Congregations with a vision for transformation will value learning, and will respect 
and engage the intelligence, abilities, and gifts of members. Children, youth, and adults 
need to be challenged to think, solve problems, and participate in the life of the 
congregation. Children must be taken seriously. Their ideas, interests, and concerns can 
provide the themes and impetus for personal and congregational growth and change. 
Taking children seriously by challenging them to establish goals, and allowing them to 
participate fully in the life of the congregation, will nurture their passion for growth. 

Value Seriousness in Religious Life 

Congregations with a vision for transformation will take children seriously, and 
they will value seriousness in religious life. As children, both Deborah and her older sister 
Ruth wanted their spiritual interests to be recognized and valued by the church community. 
When Ruth’s efforts as a child to find peace with God were ignored by adults she felt lost, 
confused, and ignored by God. As a child, adolescent, and young adult, Deborah engaged 
her religious life with seriousness. It was her seriousness that led her to explore the depths 
of her religious faith, and in that exploration Deborah discovered the limitations. Education 
for transformation needs to take seriously the serious manner in which persons engage their 
faith. This is especially important for children who express serious interest in their 
religious life. 

Interact with Other Contexts 

Reflections on one religious context from the perspective of other contexts was a 
significant dynamic in Deborah’s transformation. Deborah examined her former religious 
life in North Carolina from the perspective (a perspective gained by participation with the 
context) of the Delaware community, and she examined her religious community in 
Delaware from the perspective of the Rosedale Bible Institute. Deborah also reflected on 
her Mennonite context from the way of life she encountered in Vancouver. By exploring 
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one context from the perspective of another, Deborah recognized contradictions, broadened 
her definition of Christian, and expanded her acceptance of herself and others. 

The path of transformation is not an isolated process. Transformation involves 
interactions with the beliefs, values, ideologies, goals, and ways of others. These kinds of 
interactions could occur within a congregation by encouraging one group to visit or 
participate with another. These transforming interactions could also take place by 
encouraging interccagregational visiting or joint participation with religious communities of 
kindred perspective as well as communities with very different religious traditions. 
Reflections on one context from the perspective of others can illumine contradictions, 
dispel misconceptions, and deepen a congregation’s understanding and acceptance of itself 
and others. The path of transformation is not an isolated process, and the path of 
transformation within one community can ignite a transforming dynamic in others. 

View Change in Context 

Because the significance of change may only be understood by the person or 
groups of persons within a particular religious context, change should not be judged by the 
values and expectations of those outside the context of meaning. This includes the values 
and expectations of the larger social context. Those outside the context of meaning cannot 
and should not provide the reference point for determining the significance of change. The 
significance of change must be recognized and respected in relationship to the individual 
and community and the context of meaning. Even though the sociology professor did not 
recognize the significance of Deborah’s smaller covering, to Deborah and her Mennonite 
community, the change was very significant 
Help People Engage Their Growing Faith 

Ministers and educators with a vision for transformation must realize that 
transformation is not a matter of moving in or out of a religious community or way of life. 
Religious transformation has to do with how persons engage their religious faith. Some 
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persons such as Deborah, who experience religious transformation, may choose to leave 
the communities of faith that formed them. Others, such as Sarah, may choose to remain in 
contexts that limit their way of being in faith. Any vision for transformation must take into 
account the human embeddedness involved in the transformation process. Deborah’s 
choice to leave her church community and Mennonite way of life meant new opportunities 
for living out her growing faith. It also meant walking away from a web of loving 
relationships and a secure way and place of being in the world. Sarah chose to remain 
faithful to her Mennonite life which meant finding ways of being who she was without 
offending. Whether transformed individuals leave or stay, there is a cost, a cost connected 
with how humans are embedded in their religious context. 

Ministers and educators with a vision for transformation must support individuals 
and groups as they seek new ways to engage their growing faith. Children need 
opportunities to actively explore the many facets of their religious community. Adolescents 
need help in making connections between their emerging ideals and their religious 
traditions. Young adults can benefit from opportunities to reflect on their religious 
socialization. In order for individuals and groups to engage their growing faith, visions for 
transformation in religious communities must take into consideration the developmental 
needs and tasks of persons within the congregation. 

CoasltfsiQP 

Religious transformation is about growth toward wholeness. It is about being and 
becoming free and whole in the context of religious community. Religious transformation 
is complex, painful, and intertwined with the stages and process of structural development. 
Implementing a community vision for transformation is much easier said than done, but 
without a vision for transformation, individuals, groups, and congregations will suffer loss 
by missing out on opportunities to grow together. 
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Congregations with a vision for transformation will embrace community building 
and transforming approaches in their educational efforts to shape congregational life. 
Approaches such as shared praxis have the potential to enable transformation by engaging 
people with their formative past, creating opportunities for change that resonate with inner 
yearnings, creating space for complexity, enabling people to reflect self-consciously on 
contradictions and conflicts, and creating a safe space for processing ambivalence and pain. 

Congregations with a vision for transformation will nurture curiosity, awaken 
people to growth, encourage interaction with other contexts, value seriousness in religious 
life, and help people engage their growing faith. Additionally, ministers, educators, and 
denominational and interfaith leaders will respect the significance of change within the 
context of meaning and give consideration to the ways in which humans are embedded in 
their religious life. 
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Epilogue 

Since 1975, the Greenwood Mennonite community has made a number of noticable 
changes. Two new churches have been established which reflects a growing Mennonite 
population and allows for a greater variety of progressive and conservative choices. At the 
present time, the theology of the Mennonites remains quite the same. With regard to 
church standards, some congregations allow cut hair among women, television, and 
political involvement, while other congregations maintain a traditional posture. The Laws 
congregation (Deborah’s former congregation) remains distinctive in dress, and no longer 
endorses or supports the Rosedale Bible Institute which has progressively grown less 
distinctive in dress. 

Deborah wrote the following about her present life: 

I had paid a high price for the freedoms that beckoned me. However in the 
years that followed, never could I have dreamed that the ideals which drove me, the 
passion for life, a desire to grow, and my abiding wish to love God with all my 
being, would finally cost me more sorrow and internal anguish than is capable for 
another to comprehend. Still, the journey to purgatory and hell was followed by an 
ascent to paradise as Dante too recounts in his Divine Comedy. And my heart 
remembers and is called back to the old song “Amazing Grace How Sweet the 
Sound.” Now, as a Unitarian Universalist, I have a somewhat different 
interpretation of the song than in my Mennonite days. Yet, in essense, the grace is 
still the same: rich, sweet, beyond being deserved, and this has tenaciously 
followed me through the valley of the shadow of death and up to the high places. 

My everyday life is concerned with caring for my family of four young 
children and looking after the needs of my husband; and the life of the Spirit fills 
everything I do. Music writing allows me to address the joy of life, the wonder and 
marvel of the natural world, and loving kindness. Aurobindo wrote, “how shall I 
rest content with mortal days... I who have seen... the glory and the beauty of 
Thy face.” And the only way it is bearable to live these mortal days is to see the 
glory and the beauty. I see them everyday. They are the natural companions to a 
life of love and compassion. My life is full of gratitude and devotion to the Lover 
of my soul. I think of the words of T. S. Elliot: “with the drawing of this love 
and die voice of this calling, we shall not cease our exploration. And the end of all 
our exploring will be to arrive where we started and know the place for the first 
time.” And so it is that my ordinary life is filled with these secrets (DK. March 
2000 ). 
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